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INTRODUCTION 


BY LESLIE A. MARCHAND 


The name of Byron became in the nineteenth century, and re- 
mains today, a symbol for a mood, an attitude of mind, and a 
viev\ of life. “Byronism” was generally associated with a kind 
of haughty romantic melancholy of a defiant and Satanic turn. 
Thif interpretation, popularly distilled from Childe Harold, domi- 
nated the critical approach to the poet through the past century 
and is still current. But now the name of Byron is becoming more 
and more frequently associated with a tough-minded realism and 
a trsnehant satire often hilarious but always grounded in a basic 
santy and a knowledge of human nature. 

'hough he sometimes shocked them, Byron intrigued many 
of lis contemporaries because he expressed so well the mood of 
these whose romantic aspirations for the ideal had suffered the 
various disillusionments that attended the Napoleonic and post- 
Napoleonic periods; the disappointment that came with the fail- 
ure of the French Revolution to usher in the brotherhood of man 
and to end the abuses in government and in social and economic 
life; the disillusionment o£ those who, like certain followers of 
Godwin, had hitched their wagons to the star of perfectibility and 
an idealized human nature and who were forced to resign them- 
selves at last to the sad spectacle of man’s irrationality and im- 
perfection. 

To other contemporaries, and to many of the Victorians, Byron 
seemed altogether dangerous and immoral, not so much for his 
presentation of immoral action or skeptical sentiment as for his 
failure to treat seriously the romantic ideal of dr, aming true, of 
the mastery of mind over matter, of the ultimate at ainment of the 
ideal by force of mind and will. ^ 

And yet Byron exerted a powerful influence on ti h minds 6t 
^i.iny of the Victorians in their youth ( for tliey were all children 

the Romantic Movement). Tennyson, at 15, wandered out dis- 
^nsolate in 1824 and wrote on a rock; “Byron vs dead.” Carlyle, 
Courting Jane Welsh, encouraged her to read Byron, and after the 
news arrived from Greece, she wrote to him; “Byron is dead! I 
Was told it all at once in a roomful of people. My God. if they had 
said that the sun or the moon had gone out of the heavens, it 
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could not have struck me with the idea of a more awful and 
dreary blank in the creation.” Carlyle replied that Byron's was 
“the noblest spirit in Europe”; lie felt as if he “had lost a brother.” 
John Ruskin, brought up by puritanical parents, still was permit- 
ted to read Byron, and Browning s first poetry was inspired by 
him. It is true that most of the Victorians later repudiated Byron 
and decried his influence for various reasons — all, however, prob- 
ably springing from a common denominator of moral squeamish- 
ness or reticence or from their passion for moral reform and their 
optimistic trust in material progress, a trust that they found Byron 
did not share. 

Those who have tried to achieve critical detachment and a more 
balanced view of Byron have often been baffled by the extremes 
of romance and realism in his personality and work. But the ro- 
mantic and realistic (or satiric) veins are not evidence that irrec- 
oncilable impulses directed his pocUc productions nor that there 
was any basic inconsistency in hi:; character. They spring from 
the same source: an imponderable longing for an ideal and dis- 
satisfaction with the reality whose impact on his sensitive tem- 
perament always brought disillusionment. 

The moods of both Childe Harold and of the later satires in 
which- the fair face of reality is stripped away and shown to be 
only a mask are present in Byron's first published poems. Though 
most of the verses in Hours of Idletwss are imitative and lacking 
in originality of form or content, a few rise to heights of lyrical 
beauty and sincerity, particularly those which deal with evanes- 
cent young love — fascinating because it was unattainable and 
because its pleasure rested in the imagination, and sad because 
even at that early age he had known the disillusionment of 
satiety. Granted that they lack Shelley an perfection, several of 
his early lyrics such as “Tlie First Kiss of Love” and “When I 
Roved a Young Highlander,” contrived as they are, reveal a de- 
termination to deal with experience directly and a promise at 
least of that greater felicity of phrasing which pre educed the 
finest stanzas of Childe Harold and the most romantic flights in 
Don Juan as well as tZie lyiic grace of some of the Hebrew Melo- 
dies. 

An even greater interest attaches to these early pieces, how- 
ever, because many of them reveal the realistic and satiric spirit 
which moved Byron as early as his residence at Harrow and 
Cambridge, hut which did not gain full expression before the 
relaxation of his Italian exile. That fact is apparent to anyone who 
has read Byron's letters, but so much stress has been put on the 
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sentimental and melancholy aspects of his early poems that the 
few of a different cast have been neglected. “To a Knot of Ungen- 
erous Critics” and “Soliloquy of a Bard in the Country” are in 
a sense forebears of English Bards and Scotch Reviewers^ while 
there is evident in “Reply to sonic Verses of J. M. B. Pigot,” “To 
the Sighing Slrcphon,” “The Girl of Cadiz,” and “Queries to 
Casuists” something akin to the satiric spirit of Don Jnany though 
thej arc of course inferior to it m case of manner and expression. 
The fact to bear in mind is that Byron’s penchant for mockery did 
not spring suddenly into life with Beppo but was a constant 
fact of his personality, though mostly suppressed from his earlier 
pullications. 

'lore deeply wounded than he would admit in later years by 
the Edinburgh Reviatus caustic critique of his juvenile verses, 
Byon convcitcd a satiric poem he had begun on the writers of 
th* day into Engl sh Bards and Scotch Reviewers, lashing out in 
a laiiner of which he was soon ashamed at all of his contem- 
prarics except a few who followed the Popcan pattern. The 
feiarkablc thing about the poem, howe\'cr, is not its cleverness 
It imitating the Dunciad, or its more immediate models the 
hicviad and Baviad of William Giflord, Byron's great idol, but 
Tiber the originality that often transcends the limitations of the 
xndcl. When w'orking with material within his own observation 
ad experience Byron could never be entirely conventional or 
cmmonplace. The satire in its best passages bears the stamp of 
Iron’s peisonality. When he sneaks of Wordsw’orlh showing 
^jth by precept and example ” “That prose is verse and verse is 
Ercly prose” and when he ridicules Betty Foy, “The idiot mother 
c ‘an idiot boy,’ ” he has already captured tlic rollicking mood 
c Don Juan, 

The Byronic moods of disillusionment and melancholy stand 
it most clearly in Chiklc Harold. In an attempt to make it ap- 
wr that he was not as bad as he pictured himself, Thomas 
. oore and other early hiogi’aphers had fostered the view that 
jo'on didn’t mean what he said when ho proclaimed that he had 
/ed through all experience at an early agt and “felt the fulness 
satiety.” But biographical evidence reccRtly made available 
^ints to the fact that Childe Harold is a pretty literal record of 
yron’s sinccrest feelings and moods if not tli6 facts of his life, 
flcr the publication of the first tw o cantos in ISIj, Byron WTote: 
[ awoke one morning and found myself famous^” Tlie reason 
/as not alone that the world recognized in it a setportrait de- 
pi te Byron’s protestations, nor that it expressed so ^pll the dis- 
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illusioned view of life congenial to the “lost generation” of the 
post-Revolutionary and Napoleonic eras. The deeper reason was 
that, despite the mawkishness of overstrained emotion and the 
affectations of an attempted Spenserian style (both discarded in 
later cantos), it displayed an hoi esty of self -revelation that had 
been absent from English literature for many years and a sincere 
attempt to grapple with problems of the ego that had previously 
been attacked only by indirection. He surprised people in their 
innermost thoughts, and thereby disarmed even those who could 
not approve of his unconventional views. Without being profound 
in the philosophic sense, he had faced squarely the central prob- 
lem of romantic egoism; the disparity between desire and ful- 
fillment, the unbridgeable gap between the romantic ideal and 
the world of reality. 

To study Childe Harold properly (not the first two cantos 
alone, but all four) is to discover the very essence of the honest 
romantic mind. Byron’s melancholy sprang directly from his un- 
compromising idealism (complicated by the fatalism of the early 
Calvinistic training from which he never wholly escaped). It is 
the record (poignant or sentimental as one chooses to view it) of 
the failure of things, emotions, people, landscapes, historic places, 
even his own nature, to measure up to the rigid demands of the 
ideal. 

Its moods are those inspired by a constant and foredoomed 
search. The “Satanic pose” is with Byron something more than a 
pose. It is recognition of the fact that human nature, including 
his own, does not satisfy the romantic ideal. Tlic “lonely soul” 
mood grew out of anguished yearnings for companionship which 
could never be satisfied, for the demands of the ideal left too 
much to be desired in human beings, male or female. He was 
most alone in crowds and he felt himself “the most unfit / Of men 
to herd with Man.” “Ho would not yield dominion of his mind / 
To spirits against v'hom his own rcbell’d.” He found an imperma- 
nent peace among the mountains, and the waves and other wild 
and boundless aspects of nature symbolized his own unutterable 
thoughts and unattainable longings. 

The far away a-’id long ago, which coyld be clothed with the 
mind’s ideal conniptions, were uritrammeled by the gross realities 
of the here and now. Tlie desire to travel and forget was inspired 
by a haunting restlessness, a forlorn searching for .something, 
though his experience had already taught him to expect the fail- 
ure of his quest. It is a characteristic of Childe Harold to find the 
lands and cities of his travel picturesque at first view and then 
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to see them fade into something less than the light of common 
day. Lisbon from the Tagus was a thing of beauty where "fruits 
of fragrance blush on every tree.” But the nearer view brings in- 
evitable disappointment: the town is dirty and the people igno- 
rant and proud. So when he enters Spain and views the site of 
recert battles, he dwells upon the splendor and the pageantry of 
the fighting, but he soon reflects that honor is sophistry and the 
best -hat it does is to feed the crow and fertilize the field, while 
tyrarts continue their sway. 

Tie "sic transit gloria mundi” theme, the vanity of ambition, is 
one if the most characteristic in Childe Harold. Typical is the 
desciption of the field at Waterloo preceded by the flashy dra- 
matt’ stanza beginning "There was a sound of revelry by night.” 
Byrtti does not fail to draw the obvious moral from the career of 
Napleon. So with his moralizing on the ruins of ancient grandeur 
andon historical sites. The longing for the ideal in character, for 
son'thing to match the mind’s finest images in deeds and monu- 
mets is rudely shocked by contact with the real personalities and 
evets. A couplet rounds out the conclusion: "One breast laid 
opa were a school / Which would unteach mankind the lust to 
shie or rule.” 

Iteniate longing for the ideal and disillusionment in the face 
of \ility forms the pattern of Childe Harold. From transcenden- 
talispirations (probably inspired bv Shelley with whom he was 
assciated while he was writing the third canto) he descends to 
wdd weariness or to cynicism and worldly wisdom. And again 
thplaintive ciy of the uncompromising idealist goes up to empti- 
ne: “Oh Lovel no habitant of earth thou art ... I But never 
yehath seen, nor e’er shall see / The naked eye, thy form, as it 
shild be; / The mind hath made thee, as it peopled heaven, / 
E'li with its own desiring phanlasv^’’ And still again: “Where 
ai the forms the sculptor’s soul hath seized? — / In him alone. 
Gi Nature show so fair? / \Miere are the charms and virtues 
well we dare / Conceive in boyhood ard pursue e.s men, / The 
ueached Paradise of our despair.” 

Nowhere is Byron’s self-revelation more patent or more elo- 
q*nt than in his description of Rousseau. Though he later made 
anoint of denying that he bore any resemblance to the French 
plosopher, ‘‘the self-torturing sophist, wild Rnisscau,” Byron 
rst have felt a sympathetic kinship when he wrote of “The 
eistle of affliction, .he who threw / Enchantment over passion, 
d from woe / Wrung overwhelming eloquence.” And again: 
b knew / How to make madness beautiful, and cast/ O’er err- 
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ing deeds and thoughts a heavenly hue / Of words, like sun- 
beams, dazzling as they past / The eyes, which o er them shed 
tears feelingly and fast.” Still more must Byron have seen himself 
in the portrait when he continued: "But his was not the love of 
living dame, / Nor of the dead who rise upon our dreams, / But 
of ideal beauty, which became / In him existence, and o erflowing 
teems / Along his burning page, distempered though it seems.'^ 

Occasionally, from the depths of disillusionment, Byron turns 
in sheer exhaustion to a kind of tranquillity beyond tragedy, but 
he is not tranquil for long and the whole agonized quest begins 
again, for “quiet to quick bosoms is a hell.” Then the pleasant 
plateau of the picturesque, particularly in nature, woos him once 
more, for still “There is a pleasure in the pathless woods, / There 
is a rapture on the lonely shore.” But by this time his “theme has 
died into an echo,” and except for occasional short poems he gave 
over the moods of Childe Harold after completing the fourth 
canto and found relief in mockery and satire. 

But before he had turned to irony and laughter he had gone 
even further than Childe Harold in h.s arraignment of the uni- 
verse. More experience at first strengthened Byron s fortitude and 
stoicism in the face of what he felt to be the fated failure of the 
world of nature and of man to mcasuie up to the romantic ideal 
which he .still longc'd for, though hopelessly. In the middle years, 
when he w^as WTitmg Manfred, Darkness, The Dream, and the 
third canto of Childe Harold, his melancholy reached the lowest 
depths precisely because he aspired more intensely and more 
vainly toward an unattainable ideal. Like Cliilde Harold he rec- 
ognized that “there is a fire / And motion of the soul which will 
not dwell / In its narrow being, but aspire / Beyond the fitting 
medium of desire.” And when in Manfred he complains that we 
are “half dust, half deity” he has reached the ultimate of romantic 
revolt against reality. Nothing real in the human and tangible 
world could ever satisfy one who aspired to the freedom of spirit 
and the omniscience and omnipotence of deity. And later, in 
Cain, he went one step further. For when Lucifer had taken Cain 
on a voyage through ine spirit world and shown him things “Be- 
yond all power of oy born faculties, / Although infei ior still to 
my desires / And my conceptions,” he came to the bitter con- 
clusion that ever deities may not be happy. All knowledge dot^-s 
not bring all ha^jpiness. And so he fell back on a kind of unhappy 
stoicism — a rfdance on his own unconquerable will and a forti- 
tude born of recognition of the hopelessness of all aspirations. 

This waf only the reverse side of the later satiric Byron whoso 
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poetic faculties and native wit flowered into such exquisite exu- 
berance in Bejypo and The Vision of Judf'ment, His final yielding 
to the .^act that the ideal was unattainable left him free to ap- 
proach the world once more at its own level, and though he found 
it still ibsurd, he gained more pleasure than pain from pricking 
the bubbles of its pretensions. Irony replaced melancholy, and in 
an inc easing proportion of his poetic productions he turned his 
eyes kio less keen in their observation of the disparity between 
the rcil and the ideal) toward the comedy rather than the trag- 
edy o the earthly stage. Now mockery and good-natured raillery 
markd his unmasking of the self-deceits of humanity in general 
and (f his own contemporaries in particular. But the old longings 
neve died out in Byron. Even after he had found his true bent in 
the atire of Don Juan, the melancholy contemplation of the fleet- 
ing deal drove him to write the fourth canto of Childe Harold 
and»hortly before his death at Missolonghi he composed a poem 
on Ks thirty-sixth birthday that is filled with the pathos of forlorn 
aspration. 

I was after his self-exile and particularly during his residence 
in taly that Byron really found himself as a poet, though he 
wated much effort in writing poetic drama which, like every- 
thhg that didn’t spring from his own experience, was outside his 
bent. Byron’s two most successful efforts in the vein of ironic high 
cemedy, aside from Don Juan,* are undoubtedly Beppo and The 
Vision of Juds^ment, The first, a direct product of his Italian 
eipcrience, takes clever back-handed shots at English weather 
and English hypocrisy, “Our cloudy climate, and our ^iHy 
women.” Using for the first time the ottava rima in imitation of 
Frere’s Whistlecraft, he played \\'ilh it, exercising almost all the 
ingenuity that he was soon to display in Don Juan: the digres- 
sions, the ironic deflation of sentiment, the comic rhymes which 
he used as “punch lines” in the couplets at the ends of stanzas, 
the leisurely conversational tone, the disarming realism, and the 
unheroic portraits of the characters. 

The Vision of Judgment, Byron’s parody of Laureate South^'s 
impossible apotheosis of George III, is a more balanced an/ a 
more finished satire than any other that he wrote. Heie wilh a 
minimum of digression the comic action mounts to a crescendo 
of ridicule as the devils run howling down to hell ^^'hen Soothey 
begins reciting his works. Byron was never more felicitous in his 
phrasing nor more successful in his handling of a narra tive. The 

• Don Juan is arbitrarily omitted from this volume because of its 
length but is published separately in THE MODERN LIBRARY. 
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irresistible logic of the absurdities builds up to a tremendous im- 
pact of good-humored comedy which is utterly devastating to the 
Laureate. 

Byron is coming more and more to be valued as a letter writer 
as increasing numbers of his epi.<tles are published. The natural- 
ness and wit of his letters is a delightful revelation to m^y who 
have known him only through his heavier Weltschmerz poems. 
Some of his jeux desprit in verse, mostly dashed off in letters to 
his friends, share the informal spirit of his correspondence ^nd are 
worthy of inclusion, at least as leavening, in any volume of his 
poetry. Such lively pieces as the ‘‘Lines to Mr. Hodgsot,” the 
graceful “So well go no more a roving,” addressed to Tom l^oore, 
and the roguish “My Dear Mr. Murray,” show that Byron was not 
always Chide Harold. 

Byron has been accused of being a “poseur,” and certairly he 
was conscious of dramatizing his own feelings, particularly n the 
first two cantos of Childe Harold, but it is a mistake to sufpose 
that the basic personal, emotional, and intellectual proLlems 
which he faced were not real to him, or that he did not meet 
them with an honesty and sincerity which should command our 
respect, however much he may have overstrained the sentiments 
involved in the expression. 
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George Gordon, sixth Lord Byron, was bom in London on Janu- 
ary 22, 1788. His early years were spent in Aberdeen, where he 
was brought up in narrowed circumstances by his widowed 
mother, the last of the Gordons of Gight, whose wastrel husband 
had spent her considerable fortune before he died in 1791. Lame 
from birth, he early developed a sharp sensitivity to his deformity 
which stayed with him through life. In 1798, when he inherited 
the title and the ancient Byron estate at Newstead Abbey, his 
mother took him to England. He was enrolled at Harrow in 1801 
and at Trinity College, Cambridge, in 1805. His first book of 
poems. Hours of Idleness, was published in 1807. Before his next 
work, English Bards and Scotch Reviewers, a rejoinder to a harsh 
review of his early poems, was published in 1809, he was em- 
barked on a tour of Europe and the Levant which took him 
through Portugal, Spain and Albania to Greece, Asia Minor and 
Constantinople. When he returned in 1811 he carried with him 
the manuscript of the first two cantos of Childe Harold, On its 
publication the following year he became famous overnight and 
was lionized in the drawing rooms of a high society of which he 
had known veiy little before he went abroad. Handsome, with a 
Greek beauty of profile, he was much sought after by women of 
that society and became involved in several intrigues before he 
was married on January 2, 1815, to Anne Isabella NIilbanke, who 
bore him a daughter (Augusta Ada) in December of that year. 
In January, 1816, Lady Byron left him and returned to her par- 
ents. The reasons for the separation never having been made pub- 
lic, the darkest crimes wcic hinted, including incest with his half 
sister Augusta Leigh. (Later evidence rather conclusively indi- 
cates that Byron was involved in a liaison with Augusta before his 
marriage, but since Lady Byron was not aware of it until after the 
separation, it could not have been the cause.) To escape the eclat 
of the scandal, Bvron left England in April, never to return. After 
a summer on Lake Geneva, u here he first met Shelley, he pro- 
ceeded to Italy, which was his home for more than six years. 
Settling fir*?*- in Venice, he entered into the dissipations of the 
place, and had nearly ruined his health (though at the same time 
he had written some of his best poetry in that environment, in- 
cluding Beppo and the first cantos of Don Juan) when he met 
and fell in love with the Countess Teresa Guiccioli. Following 
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her to Ravenna (1819-1821), he became involved through her 
family in the Italian revolutionary movement. After her separa- 
tion from her husband, he continued the liaison, whieh was gen- 
erally benefieial to his health and spirits. They lived for a time at 
Pisa (1821-1822), where he was again assoeiated with Shelley 
until the latter was drowned in July of 1822 (Byron was present 
at the cremation ceremony on the Leach at Viareggio). After a 
year at Genoa, Byron left in July, 1823, to aid the Greeks in their 
struggle for independence from Turkish rule. He died of a fever 
at Missolonghi, in Western Greece, on April 19, 1824, and his 
body was returned to England. Refused burial in Westminster 
Abbey, the remains were deposited in the ancestral vault at 
Hucknall Torkard near Newstead Abbey. 
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CHILDE HAROLD’S PILGRIMAGE 


A Romaunt 


[The first two cantos of Childe Harold were written during 
Byron’s travels in the Eastern Mediterranean countries. Canto I 
was begun at Janina, Albania (now Greece), October 31, 1809, 
and Canto 11 was finished at Smyrna, March 28, 1810. It was 
published in March, 1812, and brought Byron immediate fame, 
surpassing that of any young poet, perhaps of any poet during 
his lifetime. Canto 111 was mostly written while Byron was li\ing 
at the Villa Diodati near Geneva. It was begun early in May and 
finished at Ouchy, near Lausanne, on June 27, 1816, and was 
publislu’d the same year. The fourth canto, inspired by Byron’s 
trip to Rome in the spring of 1817, was begun on June 26 and a 
first draft was finished on July 20, but he added many more 
stanzas before the poem was published in 1818.] 

“L'linivcrs est line especc dc livre, dont on n'a lu que la premiere 
page cpuind on n’a vu que son pays. J'en ai feiiillete iin assez grand 
iioinbn*, que j’ai trouve egalenic'iit inauvaises. Cct examen ne m’a 
point ete infruetiieiix. ]<' liaissais ina patrie. Toiites les impertinences 
des jieuples divers, parnii lesipiels fai vecii, m’ont reconcilie avec elle. 
Quand je n’aurais tire d’autre benefii'e de mes voyages que ci*liii-la, jc 
n’en regretterais iii les frais ni les fatigues."’ — Le Cosmopolite, on, le 
Citoycn dii Monde, par Fougeret de Monhron. Lonc‘r*'S, 1753. 
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PREFACE 

[to the first and second cantos] 


The following poem was written, for the most part, amidst tho 
scenes which it attempts to describe. It was hegiin in Albania; 
and the paits relative to Spain and Poitugal were composed from 
the author s observations in those countries. Thus much it may bo 
necessary to state for the correctness of the descriptions. The 
scenes attempted to be sketched arc in Spain, Portugal, Epirus, 
Acarnania and Greece. There, for the present, the poem stops: its 
reception will determine u helher the author may venture to con- 
duct his readers to the capital of the East, through Ionia and 
Phrygia; these two cantos arc merely experimental. 

A fictitious cliaracter is introduced for the sake of giving some 
connection to the piece; \\hich, however, makes no pretension to 
regularity. It has been suggested to me by friends, on whose 
opinions I set a high value, that in this fictitious character, 
‘‘Childe Harold,” I may incur the suspicion ol having intended 
some real personage: this I beg leave, onto for all, to disclaim — 
Harold is the child of imagination, for the purpose I have slated. 

In some very tii\ lal particulars, and those merely local, there 
might be grounds for such a notion; but in the main points, I 
should hope, none w hatever. 

It is almost supertluous to mention that the appellation 
“Childe,” as “Childc Waters,” ‘"Childe Childers,” etc., is used as 
more consonant with tlie old structure of vcisification which 1 
have adopted. The “Good Night” in tho b( ginning of the first 
Canto, was suggested by Lord Ma.xw^clls “Ciood Night” in the 
Border Minstrclfiij ^ edited by Mr. Scott. 

With the different poems which h.ave been published on Span- 
ish subjects, there may be found some slight coincidence in the 
first part, which treats of the Peninsula, hut it can only be casual: 
as, with the exception of a few concluding stanzas, the w'hole of 
the poem was written in the Levant. 

The stanza of Spenser, according to one of our most successful 
poets, admits of every variety. Dr. Beattie makes the folk^w'ing 
observation : — 

“Not long ago I began a poem in the stylo and stanza of 
Spenser, in which I propose to give full scope to my inclination. 
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and be either droll or pathetic, descriptive or sentimental, tender 
or satirical, as the humour strikes me; for, if I mistake not, the 
measure which I have adopted admits equally of all these kinds 
of composition.” Strengthened in my opinion by such authority, 
and by the example of some in the highest order of Italian poets, 
I shall make no apology for attempts at similar variations in the 
following composition; satisfied that, if they are unsuccessful, 
their failure must be in the execution, rather than in the design 
sanctioned by the practice of Ariosto, Thomson, and Beattie. 

London, February, 1812. 


ADDITION TO THE PREFACE 


I HAVE now waited till almost all our periodical journals have 
distributed their usual portion ol criticism. To the justice of the 
generality of their criticisms I have nothing to object; it would 
ill become me to cjiiarrel \\'ith their veiy slight degree of censure, 
when, perhaps, if they had been less kind they had been more 
candid. Returning, tlx'refore, to all and each my best thanks for 
their liberality, on one point alone I shall venture an observation. 
Amongst the many objections justly urged to the very indifferent 
character of the “vagrant Chikle” (whom, notwithstanding many 
hints to the contrary, I still maintain to be a fictitious personage), 
it has been stated, that, besides the anachronism, he is very 
unknighthj, as the times of the Knights were times of Love, Hon- 
our, and so forth. Now it so happens that the good old times, 
when “ramour dii boii vieux temps, Tamour antique,” flourished, 
were the most priifligate of all possible centuries. Those who 
have any doubts on this subject may consult Sainte-Palaye, 
passim, and more particularly vol. ii. p. 69. The vows of chivalry 
were no better kept than any other vows whatsoever; and the 
songs of the Troubadours were not more decent, and certainly 
were much less refined, than those of Ovid. The “Cours d’Amour, 
parleinens d'amoiir, on dc courloisic ct dc gentilcsse” had much 
more of love than of courtesy or gentleness. See Rolland on the 
same subject with Sainte-Palaye. 

Whatever other objection may be urged to that most unamiable 
personage Childc Harold, he was so far perfectly knightly in his 
attributes — ^“No waiter, but a knight templar.” By the by, I fear 
that Sir Tristrem and Sir Lancelot were no better than they 
should be, although very poetical personages and true knights. 
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'*sans peur,” though not “sans reproche.” If the story of the insti- 
tution of the “Garter” be not a fable, the knights of that order 
have for several centuries borne the badge of a Countess of 
Salisbury, of indifferent memory. So much for chivalry. Burke 
need not have regretted that its day " are over, though Marie- 
Antoinette was quite as chaste as most of those in whose honour 
lances were shivered, and knights unhorsed. 

Before the days of Bayard, and down to those of Sir Joseph 
Banks (the most chaste and celebrated of ancient and modern 
times) few exceptions will be found to this statement; and I fear 
a little investigation w’ill teach us not to regret these monstrous 
mummeries of the middle ages. 

I now leave “Childe Harold” to live his day such as he is; it 
had been more agreeable, and certainly more easy, to have drawn 
an amiable character. It had been easy to varmsli over his faults, 
to make him do more and express less, but lie never was intended 
as an example, further than to show, that c‘arly perversion of 
mind and morals leads to satiety of past pleasures and disappoint- 
ment in new ones, and that even the beauties of nature and the 
stimulus of travel (excejot ambition, the most powerful of all 
excitements) are lost on a soul so constituted, or rather misdi- 
rected. Had I proe(*ed('d with the Poem, this character would 
have deepened as he drew to the dost'; for the outline which I 
once meant to fill up for him was, with some exceptions, the 
sketch of a modern Tirnon, perhaps a poe tical Zeluco. 


TO lAX rHK 


Not in those climes where I have late been sliaying, 
Though Beauty long hath there been matchless deemed. 
Not in those visions to the heart displaying 
Forms which it sighs but to have only dreamed. 

Hath aught like thee in Truth or Fancy seemed: 

Nor, having seen thee, shall I vainly seek 

To paint those charms which varied as they beamed — 

To such as see thee not rny words were weak; 

To those who gaze on thee what language could they speak 

Ah! may’st thou ever be what now thou art, 

Nor unbescem the promise of thy Spring — 
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As fair in form, as warm yet pure in heart, 

Lov(**s image upon earth without his wing. 

And guileless beyond Hope’s imagining! 

And surely she who now so fondly rears 
Thy youth, in thee, thus hourly brightening. 

Beholds the Rainbow of her future years, 

Before whose heavenly hues all Sorrow disappears. 

Young Peri of the West! — ’tis well for me 
My years already doubly number thine; 

My loveless eyes unmoved may gaze on thee. 

And safely view thy ripening beauties shine; 

Happy, I ne’er shall sec them in decline; 

Happier, that, while all younger hearts shall bleed. 

Mine shall escape the doom thine eyes assign 
To those whose admiration shall succeed. 

But mixed with pangs to Love’s even loveliest hours decreed. 

Oh! let that eye, which, wild as the Gazelle’s, 

Now brightly bold or beautifullv .shy. 

Wins as it wanders, dazzles where it dwells. 

Glance o’er this page, nor to my verse deny 
That smile for which my breast might vainly sigh 
Could I to thee be ever more than iriend: 

This much, dear Maid, accord; nor (juestion why 
To one so young my strain I would commend. 

But bid ino with my wreath one matchless Lily blend. 

Such is thy name with this my verse entwined; 

And long as kinder eyes a look shall cast 
On Harold’s page, Lmlhe’s here enshrined 
Shall thus be first beheld, forgotten last: 

My days once numbered — .should this homage past 

Attract thy fairy fingers near the Lyre 

Of him who hailed thee loveliest, as thou wast — 

Such is the most mv Memory may desire; 

Though more, than Hope can claim, could Friendship less require? 
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CANXO THE FIRST 


1 

Oh, thoul in Hellas deemed of heavenly birth. 
Muse! formed or fabled at the Minstrel's will! 
Since shamed full oft by later lyres on earth. 
Mine dares not call thee from thy sacred Hill: 
Yet there IVe wandered by thy vaunted rill; 
Yes! sighed o'er Delphi's long descited shrine. 
Where, save that feeble fountain, all is still; 

Nor mote my shell awake the weary Nine 
To grace so plain a tale — this lowly lay of mine. 


II 

Whilome in Albion's isle there dwelt a youth. 
Who ne in Virtue's ways did take delight; 

But spent his days in riot most uncouth. 

And vexed with mirth the drowsy ear of Night, 
Ah me! in sooth he was a shameless wight. 

Sore given to revel, and ungodly glee; 

Few earthly things found favour in his sight 
Save concubines and carnal companic. 

And flaunting wassailers of high and low degree. 


HI 

Ghilde Harold was he hight: — but whence his name 
And lineage long, it suits me not to say; 

Sufiice it, that perchance they were of fame. 

And had been glorious in another day: 

But one sad losel soils a name for ay. 

However mighty in the olden time; 

Nor all that heralds rake from coffined clay. 

Nor florid prose, nor honied lies of rhyme. 

Can blazon evil deeds, or consecrate a crime. 
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IV 

Childe Harold basked him in the Noontide sun. 
Disporting there like any other fly; 

Nor deemed before his little day was done 
One blast might chill him into misery. 

But long ere scarce a third of his passed by. 

Worse than Adversity the Childe befell; 

He felt the fulness of Satiety: 

Then loathed he in his native land to dwell. 

Which seemed to him more lone than Eremite’s sad cell. 


V 

For he through Sin’s long labyrinth had run. 

Nor made atonement when he did amiss. 

Had sighed to many though he loved but one. 

And that loved one, alas! could ne’er be his. 

Ah, happy she! to scape from him whose kiss 
Had been pollution unto aught so chaste; 

Who soon had left her charms for vulgar bliss, 
And spoiled her goodly lands to gild his waste, 

Nor calm domestic peace had ever deigned to taste. 


And now Childe Harold was sore sick at heart. 

And from his fellow Bacchanals would flee; 

’Tis said, at times the sullen tear would start. 

But Pride congealed the drop within his ee: 

Apart he stalked in joyless reverie. 

And from his native land resolved to go. 

And visit scorching climes beyond the sea; 

With pleasure drugged, he almost longed for w^oe. 

And e’en for change of scene w’ould seek the shades below. 


VII 

The Cliilde departed from his father’s hall; 

It was a vast and venerable pile; 

So old, it seemed only not to fall. 

Yet strength was pillared in each massy aisle. 
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Monastic dome! condemned to uses vile! 

Where Superstition once had made her den 
Now Paphian girls \\'cre known to sing and smile; 
And monks might deem their time 'vas come agen. 
If ancient tales say true, nor wrong iliesc holy men. 


VIII 

Yet oft-times in his maddest mirthful mood 
Strange pangs would flash along Childe Harold's brow. 
As if the Memory of some deadly feud 
Or disappointed passion lurked below: 

But this none knew, nor haply cared to know; 

For his was not that open, artless soul 
That feels relief by bidding sorrow flow. 

Nor sought he friend to counsel or condole, 

Whate’er this grief mote be, which he could not control. 


IX 

And none did love him! — though to hall and bower 
He gathered revellers from far and near, 

He knew them flatterers of the festal hour. 

The heaitless Parasites of present cheer. 

Yea! none did love him — not his Icinans dear — 

But pomp and ptnver alone are Woman's care. 

And where these are liglit Eros finds a leert*; 

Maidens, like moths, are ever caught by glare. 

And Mammon wins his way where Seraphs might desp^ 


X 

Childe Harold had a mothcT — not forgot. 

Though parting from that mother he did shun; 

A sister whom he loved, but saw her not 
Before his weary pilgrimage begun: 

If friends he had, he* bade adieu to none. 

Yet deem not thence his breast a breast of sled: 

Ye, who have known what 'tis to dote* upon 

A few dear objects, will in sadness feel 

Such partings break the heart they fondly hope to heal. 
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XI 

His house, his home, his heritage, his lands, 

The laughing dames in whom he did delight. 

Whose large blue eyes, fair locks, and snowy hands. 

Might shake the Saintship of an Anchorite, 

And long had fed his youthful appetite; 

His goblets brimmed with every costly wine. 

And all that mote to luxury invite. 

Without a sigh he left, to cross the brine. 

And traverse Paynim shores, and pass Earth’s central line. 

XU 

The sails were filled, and fair the light winds blew. 

As glad to waft him from his native home; 

And fast tlie while rocks faded from his view. 

And scion were lost in circumambient foam; 

And then, it may be, of his wish to roam 
Repented he, but in his bosom slept 
The silent tliought, nor from his lips did come 
One word of wail, \\ hilst others sale and wept, 

And to the reckless gales unmanly moaning kept. 

XIII 

But when the Sun v% as sinking in the sea 
He S(*ized his harp, which he at times could string. 

And strike, albeit with uiitaaght meloily. 

When dci ined he no strange car was listening; 

And now' his finger.^ ('Vr it he did fiing. 

And tuned his farew'cli in the dim twilight; 

While flew the ^•esscl on her snowy wing. 

And fle(*ting shores receded liom his sight. 

Thus to the elements he poured his last “Good Night.** 
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CHILDE HAROLD’S GOOD NIGHT 
1 

**Adie:it, adieu! my native shore 
Fades o'er the waters blue; 

The night-winds sigh, tlic breakers roar. 
And shiieks the wild sea-mew. 

Yon Sun that sets upon the sea 
W’e follow in his flight; 

Farewell awhile to him and thee, 

Mv native Land — Good Niijht! 

2 

*‘A few short hours and He will rise 
To gi\e the Morrow biith; 

And I shall hail the main and skies. 

But not my mother Earth. 

Deserted is my own good Hall, 

Its hearth is desolate; 

W'ild weeds are gathering on the wall; 
My Dog howls at the gate. 

3 

"Come hither, hither, iny little page! 

W'hy {lost thou weep and wail.*^ 

Or dost tliou dread the’ billows' r.ige. 

Or treinl>le at tlie gak’r* 

But dasli the* tear-dr{>p fiom thine eye. 

Our ship is swift and strong. 

Our ilec'test faleon scarce can liy 
Moie nieiiily along.” 

4 

"Let winds be .shrill, let w.ives roll high, 

I fear not wave nor wind: 

Yet marvel not. Sir CJhildc, that I 
Am sorrowful in mind; 
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For I have from my father gone» 

A mother whom I love. 

And have no friends, save these alone. 
But thee — and One above. 

5 

“My father blessed me fervently. 

Yet did not much complain; 

But sorely will my mother sigh 
Till I cc)me back again.” — 
“Enough, enough, my little lad! 

Such tears become thine eye; 

If I thy guileless bosom had. 

Mine own would not be dry. 


6 

“Come hither, hither, my staunch yeoman. 
Why dost thou look so pale? 

Or dost thou dread a French foeman? 

Or shiver at the gale?” — 

“Deem’st thou I tremble for my life? 

Sir Childe, I’m not so weak; 

But thinking on an absent wife 
Will blanch a faithful cheek. 

7 

“My spouse and boys dwell near thy hall. 
Along the bordering Lake, 

And \v hen they on their fathc'r call. 

What answer shall she make?” — 
“Enough, enough, my yeoman good. 

Thy grief let none gainsay; 

But I, who am of lighter mood. 

Will laugh to flee away. 

8 

“For who would trust the seeming sighs 
Of wife or paramour? 
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Fresh feeres will dry the bright blue eyes 
We late saw streaming o^er. 

For pleasures past I do not grieve. 

Nor perils gathering m^ar; 

My greatest grief is that I leave 
No thing that claims a tear. 


9 

"And now I*m in the woild alone. 
Upon the wide, wide sea: 

But why should I for others groan. 
When none will sigh for me? 
Perchance my Dog will w hine in vain. 
Till fed by stranger hands; 

But long ere I come bac‘k .itrain, 

He*d tear me where h»‘ stands. 


10 

"With thee, my bark. Til s\\ iftly go 
Athwart the foaming biiiie; 

Nor care ^^hat land tliou bcai sl me to, 

So not again to mine. 

Welcome, welcome, ye d.irk-blue waves! 

And when you fail my sight. 

Welcome, ye deserts, and \e ca\es! 

My native Land — Good Xightl” 


XIV 

On, on the vessel flies, the land is gone. 

And winds are rude in Biscay’s sleepless bay. 

Four days are sped, but with the fifth, anon. 

New shores descried make every bosom gay; 

And Cintra’s mountain greets them on their way. 

And Tagus dashing onward to the Deep, 

His fabled golden tribute bent to pay; 

And soon on board the Lusian pilots lean. 

And steer 'twixt fertile shores where yet few rustics reap. 
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XV 

Oh, Christ! it is a goodly sight to see 

What Heaven hath done for this delicious land! 

What fruits of fragrance blush on every tree! 

What goodly prospects o’er the hills expand! 

But man would mar them with an impious hand: 

And when the Almighty lifts his fiercest scourge 
’Gainst those who most transgress his high command. 
With treble vengeance will his hot shafts urge 
Caul’s locust host, and earth from fellest foeman purge. 


XVI 

What beauties doth Lisboa first unfold! 

Her image floating on that noble tide. 

Which poets vainly pa\ c with sands of gold. 

But now whereon a thousand keels did ride 
Of mighty strength, since Albion s\as allied. 

And to the Lnsians did her aid afford: — 

A nation snoln with ignorance and pride. 

Who lick yet loathe tlie hand that waves the sword 
To save them from the wrath of Gaul’s unsparing Lord. 


XVII 

But w'ho.so entereth within this town. 

That, sheening far, celestial seems to be, 

Disconsokite wall w ander up and down, 

’Mid many things unsightly to strange ee; 

For hut and palace show’ like filthily: 

The dingy deni/ens are ri\ned in dirt; 

Ne personage of high or mean degree 
Doth carc' for cleanness of surtout or shirt. 

Though shent with Egypt’s plague, unkempt, unwashed, imhurt. 


xviii 

Poor, paltry slaves! yet born midst noblest scenes — 
Why, Nature, waste thy wonders on such men? 

Lo! Cintra’s glorious Eden inter\'enes 
In variegated maze of mount and glen. 
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Ah, me! what hand can pencil guide, or pen. 

To follow half on which the eye dilates 
Through views more dazzling unto mortal ken 
Than tliose whereof such things the i^.ard relates. 

Who to the awe-struck world unlocked Elysium's gates! 


XIX 

The horrid crags, by toppling convent crowned. 

The cork-trees hoar that clothe the shaggy steep. 

The mountain-moss by scorching skies imbrowned. 
The sunken glen, whose sunless shrubs must weep. 
The tender azure of the unnilllcd deep. 

The orange tints that gild the greenest bough. 

The torrents that from cliff to valley U‘ap, 

The vine on high, the willow' branch below'. 

Mixed in one mighty scene, with varied beauty glow'. 


XX 

Then slowly climb the many-w’inding w ay. 

And frequent turn to linger as you go. 

From loftier rocks new loveliness survey. 

And rest ye at “Our Lady’s house of Woe;” 
Where frugal monks their little relics show. 

And sundry legends tf> the stranger tell: 

Here impious men h.ive punished been, and lo! 
Deep in yon cave Ilonorius long did dw'ell. 

In hope to merit IIca\en by making earth a Hell. 


XXI 

And here and there, as up the crags you spring, 

Mark many rude-carved crosses near the path: 

Yet deem not these Devotion’s offering — 

These are memorials frail of murderous wrath: 

For wheresoe’er the shrieking yietim hath 
Poured forth his blood beneath the assassin’s knife. 

Some hand erects a cross of mouldering lath; 

And grove and glen with thousand such arc rife 
Throughout this purple land, where Law secures not life. 
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XXII 

On sloping mounds, or in the vale beneath 

Are domes where whilome kings did make repair; 

But now the wild flowers round them only breathe: 

Yet ruined Splendour still is lingering there. 

And yonder towers the Prince's palace fair: 

There thou too, Vathek! England’s wealthiest son. 

Once formed thy Paradise, as not aware 

When wanton Wealth her mightiest deeds hath done. 

Meek Peace voluptuous lures was ever \vont to shun. 


XXIII 

Here didst thou dwell, here sehemes of pleasure plan. 
Beneath yon mountain’s ever beauteous brow; 

But now, as if a thing unblest by Man, 

Thy fairy dwelling is as lone as Thou! 

Here giant weeds a passage scarce allow 
To Halls deserted, portals gaping wide: 

Fresh lessons to the thinking bosom, how 
Vain are the pleasaiinces on earth supplied. 

Swept into wrecks anon by Time's ungentle tide! 


XXIV 

Behold the hall \\ here chiefs were late convened! 

Oh! dome displeasing unto British eye! 

With diadem hight Foolseap, lo! a Fiend, 

A little Fiend that scoffs incessantly. 

There sits in parchment robe arrayed, and by 
His side is hung a seal and sable scroll. 

Where blazoned glare names known to chivalry. 

And sundry signatures adorn the roll. 

Whereat the Urchin points and laughs with all his soul. 

XXV 

Convention is the dwarfish demon styled 
That foiled the knights in Marialva’s dome: 

Of brains (if brains they had) he them beguiled. 

And turned a nation’s shallow joy to gloom. 
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Here Folly dashed to earth the victor’s plume. 

And Policy regained what arms had lost: 

For chiefs like ours in vain may laurels blooml 
Woe to the conquering, not the coiiquered host. 
Since baffled Triumph droops on Lusitania’s coasti 


XXVI 

And ever since that martial Synod met, 

Britannia sickens, Cintra! at thy name; 

And folks in office at the mention fiet. 

And fain would blush, if blush thev could, for shame. 

How will Posterity the deed proclaim! 

Will not our own and fellow-nations sneer, 

To view these champions cheated ol their fame. 

By foes in fight o’ei thrown, yet viclv)rs he»e. 

Where Scoi n her finger points through many a coming year? 


XXV II 

So deemed the Childe, as o er the mountains he 
Did take his way in solitary guise: 

Sweet was the scene, yet soon he thought to flee. 
More restless than the swallow in the skies: 
Though here awliile he learned to moialisc. 

For Meditation fixed at times on him; 

And conscious Reason whispered to despi.se 
His early youth, misspent in maddest whim. 

But as he gazed on truth his aching eyes grew dim. 


XXVIII 

To horse! to horse! he ejuits, for ever fjuits 
A scene of peace, though soothing to his soul: 

Again he rouses from his moping fits. 

But seeks not now the harlot and the bow'I. 

Onward he flies, nor fixed as yet the goal 
Where he shall rest him on his pilgrimage; 

And o’er him many changing scenes must roll 
Ere toil his thirst for travel can assuage. 

Or he shall calm his breast, or learn experience sage. 
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XXIX 

Yet Mafra shall one moment claim delay. 

Where dwelt of yore the Lusians’ luckless queen; 

And Church and Court did mingle their array. 

And Mass and revel were alternate seen; 

Lordlings and frcres — ill-sorted fry I ween I 
But here the Babylonian Whore hath built 
A dome, where flaunts she in such glorious sheen. 
That men forget the blood which she hath spilt. 

And bow the knee to Pomp that loves to varnish guilt. 


XXX 

O'er vales that teem with fruits, romantic hills, 

(Oh, that such hills upheld a freeborn race!) 
Whereon to gaze the eye with joyaunce fills, 

Childe Harold wends through many a pleasant place. 
Though sluggards deem it but a foolish chase. 

And marvel men should quit their easy chair. 

The toilsome way, and long, long league to trace, 

Oh! there is sweetness in the mountain air. 

And Life, that bloated Ease can never hope to share. 


More bh'ak to view the hills at length recede. 

And, less luxuriant, smoother vales extend: 

Immense horizon-bounded plains succeed! 

Far as the eye discerns, withouten end, 

Spain’s realms appear whereon her shepherds tend 
Flocks, whose rich fleece right well the trader kno.'.s — 
Now must the Pastor’s arm his Iambs defend: 

For Spain is compassed by unyielding foes. 

And all must shield their all, or share Subjection’s woes. 

XXXII 

Where Lusitania and her Sister meet. 

Deem ye what bounds the rival realms divide? 

Or ere the jealous Queens of Nations greet. 

Doth Tayo interpose his mighty tide? 
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Or dark Sierras rise in craggy pride? 

Or fence of art, like China’s vasty wall? 

Ne barrier wall, ne river deep and wide, 

Ne horrid crags, nor mountains dark ^iid tall. 

Rise like the rocks that part Hispania s land from Caul: 


XXXIII 

But these between a silver streamlet glides. 

And scarce a name distingiiisheth the brook. 

Though rival kingdoms press its verdant sides. 

Here leans the idle shepherd on his crook. 

And vacant on the rippling waves doth lot^k. 

That peaceful still 'tuixt bitterest focaneii flow; 

For proud each peasant as the noblest duke: 

Well doth the Spanish hind the diffeiencc' know 
’Twixt him and L-usian slave, the lowest of the kiw. 


But ere the mingling bounds have far been passed. 

Dark Gnadiana rolls his pcjwer along 
In sullen billows, nmi muring and \ast. 

So noted ancient roundelays among. 

Whilome upon his banks did legions throng 
Of Moor and Kniglit, in rnailefl splendour drest: 

Here ceased the switt tlndr race, here* sunk the strong. 

Tlic Payniin turban and the Christian erc*st 

Mixed on the bleeding stream, by floating hosts oj^pressc'd. 


XXXV 

Oh, lovely Spain! renowned, romantic- lamd! 

W'hcre is that Standard which Pelagio borc\ 

When Cava’s traitoi-siie first called the b.md 
That dyed thy mountain sti earns witli Ciothic- gorc'? 

Whe re are those bloody Banners which of yore 
Waved o’er thy sonik^ff^Orioiis to the' gale. 

And drov'c at .4J^ilcrs tcj tlto'r shore?? 

Red gleamed tjyjgixi.ss, and waneotaR? Crescent pale. 
While Afric's thrilled with Mwrish matrons’ wail. 

. m 


f 
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XXXVI 

Teems not each ditty with the glorious tale? 

Ah! such, alas! the hero’s amplest fate! 

When granite moulders and when records fail, 

A peasant s plaint prolongs his dubious date. 

Pride! bend thine eye from Heaven to thine estate. 

See how the Miglity shrink into a song! 

Can Volume, Pillar, Pile preserve thee great? 

Or must thou trust Tradition’s simple tongue. 

When Flattery sleeps with thee, and History does thee wrong? 


XXXVII 


Awake, yc Sons of Spain! awake! advance! 

Lo! Chivalry, your ancient Goddess, cries, 

But wields not, as of old, her thirsty lance. 

Nor shakes her crimson plumage in the skies: 

Now on the smoke of blazing bolls she flies. 

And spc'aks in thunder through yon engine’s roar: 

111 every peal she calls — “Awake! arise!” 

Say, is her v'oice more feeble than ol yore. 

When her war-song was heard on Andalusia’s shore? 


XXXVI II 

Hark! — heard you not those hoots of dreadful note? 
Sounds not the clang of eoiiflict on the heath? 

Saw ye not whom the recking sabre smote. 

Nor saved ) our brethren ere they sank beneath 
Tyrants and 'IViants’ slaves? — the fires of Death, 

The Bale-fires flash on high: — Irom rock to rock 
Each volley tells that thousands cease to breathe; 

Death rides upon tlu? sulphuiy Siroc, 

Red Battle stamps his foot, and Nations feel the shock. 


Lo! where the Giant on the mountain stands. 
His blood-red tresses deepening in the Sun, 
With death-shot glowing in his fiery hands. 
And eye that scorcheth all it glares uponj 
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Restless it rolls, now fixed, and now anon 
Flashing afar, — and at his iron feet 
Destruction cowers, to mark what deeds are done; 

For on this morn tlirese potent Nations meet. 

To shed before his Shrine the blood iie deems most sweet. 


XL 

By HeavenI it is a splendid sight to see 

(For one who hath no friend, no brother there) 

Their rival scarrs of mixed embroidery. 

Their various aims that glitter in the air! 

What gallant War-hounds rouse them fiom their lair. 
And gnash theii fangs, loud yelling for the prey! 

All join the chase, but tew the triumph share; 

The Grave shall bear the chiefest pii/e away. 

And Havoc scaice foi joy can number their array. 


XLl 

Three hosts combine to offer sacrifice; 

Three tongues prefer strange orisons on high. 
Three gaudy standaids flout the pale blue skies; 
The shouts are France, Spain, Albion, Victoi^l 
The Foe, the Victim, and the fond Ally 
That fights for all, but ever fights in vain. 

Are met — as if at home tliey could not die — 

To feed the crow on Talavcra's plain, 

And fertilise the field that each pretends to gain. 


XLl I 

There shall they rot — Ambition's honoured fools! 

Yes, Honour decks the luif that wraps their clay! 

Vain Sophistry! in these behold the tools. 

The broKcn tools, that lyrants cast away 
By myriads, when they dare to pave their way 
With human hearts — to what? — a dream alone. 

Can Despots compass aught that hails their sway? 

Or call with truth one span of earth their own. 

Save that wherein at last they crumble bone by bone? 
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XL.II1 

Oh, Albiieral glorious field of grief! 

As o’er thy plain the Pilgrim pricked his steed. 

Who could foresee thee, in a space so brief, 

A scene where mingling foes should boast and bleed! 
Peace to the perished! may the warrior's meed 
And tears of triumph their reward prolong! 

Till others fall where other chieftains lead. 

Thy name shall circle round the gaping throng. 

And shine in worthless lays, the theme of transient song. 


XLIV 

Enough of Battle's minions! let them play 
Their game of lives, and barter breath for fame; 

Fame that will scarce reanimate their clay. 

Though thousands fall to deck .some single name. 

In sooth 'twere sad to thwart their noble aim 
Who .strike, blest hirelings! for their eountiy's good. 
And die, that living might have proved lu r shame: 
Perished, perchance, in some doinc.stic feud, 

Or in a narrower sphere wild Rapine's path pursued. 


Full swiftly Harold wends his lonely way 
Where proud Sevilla triumphs un.subdued: 

Yet is she free? the Spoiler’s wi.shed-for prey! 

Soon, .soon shall Concjuest’s fiery toot intnide. 
Blackening lu*r lovely domes with traces rude. 
Inevitable hour! ’Gainst fate to. strive 
Where Desolaticm plants her famished brood 
Is vain, or llion, T)ie might yet survive. 

And Virtue vanquish all, and Murder cease to thrive. 


xi.vi 

But all unconscious of the coming doom. 

The feast, the song, the revel here abounds: 

Strange modes of merriment the hours consume. 

Nor bleed these patriots with their country’s wounds: 
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Nor here War’s clarion, but Love’s rebeck sounds; 

Here Folly still his votaries inthralls; 

And young-eyed Lewdness walks her midnight rounds: 
Girt with the silent crimes of Capit.ds, 

Still to the last kind \’ice clings to the tott’ring walls. 


XL VII 

Not so the rustic — ^with his trembling mate 
He lurks, nor casts his heavy eye afar. 

Lest he should view his vineyard desolate. 

Blasted below the dun hot breath of War. 

No more beneath soft eve's consenting star 
Fandango twirls his jocund castanet: 

Ah, Monarchs! could ye taste the mirth ye mar. 

Not in the toils of Glory would ye fret; 

The hoarse dull drum would sleep, and Man be happy yet! 


XLVIII 

How carols now the lusty muleteer? 

Of Love, Romance, Devotion is his lay. 

As whilomo he was wont the leagui‘s to cheer. 

His quick bells wildly jingling on th(* w.iy? 

No! as he speeds, he chants “Viva el Hi'y!” 

And checks his song to execrate Godov, 

The royal wittol Charles, and curse the da\ 

When first Spain’s queen beheld the black-eyed boy. 
And gore-faced Treason sprung from her adult(*rate joy. 


XLIX 

On yon long level plain, at distance crowned 
W'ith crags, whereon those Mooiish turrets rest. 
Wide-scattered hoof-marks dint the wounded ground; 
And, scathed by lire, the greensward’s darkened vest 
Tells that the foe was Andalusia’s guest: 

Here was the camp, the watch-flame, and the host. 

Here the bold peasant stormed the Dragon’s nest; 

Still does he mark it with triumphant boast. 

And points to yonder cliffs, which oft were won .and lost. 
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And whomsoe’er along the path you meet 
Bears in his cap the badge of crimson hue, 

Which tells you whom to shun and whom to greet: 

Woe to the man that walks in public view 
Without of loyalty this token true: 

Sharp is the knife, and sudden is the stroke; 

And sorely would the Gallic foeman rue. 

If subtle poniards, wrapt beneath the cloke. 

Could blunt the sabre’s edge, or clear the cannon’s smoke. 


LI 

At every turn Morena’s dusky height 
Sustains aloft the battery’s iron load; 

And, far as mortal eye can compass sight. 

The mountain-howitzer, the broken road. 

The bristling palisade, the fosse o’erflowed. 

The stationed bands, the never-vacant watch. 
The magazine in rocky durance stowed, * 
The bolstered steed beneath the shed of thatch. 
The ball-piled pyramid, the ever-blazing match. 


Lit 

Portend the deeds to come; — but he whose nod 
lias tumbled feebler despots from their sw’ay, 

A moment paiiscth ere he lifts the rod; 

A little moment deigneth to delay: 

Soon will his legions sweep through these their w^ay; 

The West must ow^n the Scour ger of the world. 

Ah! Spain! how sad will be thy reckoning-day. 

When soars Gaul’s \^ilture, w ith his wrings unfurled. 

And thou shalt view thy sons in crowds to Hades hurled. 

LllI 

And must they fall? the young, the proud, the brave. 

To swell one bloated Chief’s unwholesome reign? 

No step between submission and a grave? 

The rise of Rapine and the fall of Spain? 
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And doth the Power that man adores ordain 
Their doom, nor heed the suppliant’s appeal? 

Is all that desperate Valour acts in vain? 

And Counsel sage, and patriotic Zeal — 

The Veteran’s skill — Youth’s fire — and Manhood’s heart of steel? 


lav 

Is it for this the Spanish maid, aroused, 

Hangs on the willow her unstrung guitar. 

And, all unsexed, the Anlace hath espoused. 

Sung the loud song, and d.ired the deed of war? 

And she, w horn once ihe semblance of a scar 
Appalled, an ow let’s ’lariim chilled with dread. 

Now views the coluirn-scatlering hay’net jar. 

The falchion flash, and o’er the yet warm dead 

Stalks with Mincr\’a’s step w'here Mars might quake to tread. 


LV 

Ye w'ho shall marvel whtn \ou he.u her talc, 

Oh! had you known her in her softer hour. 

Marked her black e\(* that mocks her coal-black veil, 
Heard her light, li\cK tones in Lady’s bower. 

Seen her long locks that foil the painter's power. 

Her fairy form, witli more than female grace. 

Scarce would you d(‘cm that Sarago/a’s tower 
Beheld her smile in Danger’s Gorgon face. 

Thin the closed ranks, and lead in Gloiv’s fearful chase. 


L\'I 

Her lover sinks — she sheds no ill timed tear; 

Her Chief is slain — she fills his fatal post; 

Her fellows flee — she c-hecks their base career; 

The Foe retires — she heads the sallying host; 

Who can appease like her a lover’s ghost? 

Who can avenge so well a leader s fall? 

What maid retrieve when man’s flushed hope is lost? 
Who hang so fiercely on the flying Gaul, 

Foiled bv a woman s hand, before a battered wall? 
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Lvn 

Yet are Spain's maids no race of Amazons, 

But formed for all the witching arts of love: 

Though thus in arms they emulate her sons. 

And in the horrid phalanx dare to move, 

Tis but the tender fierceness of the dove, 

Pecking the hand that hovers o'er her mate: 

In softness as in Ermness far above 
Remoter females, famed for sickening prate; 

Her mind is nobler sure, her charms j>erchance as great. 


LVIII 

'^rhe seal Love’s dimpling linger hath impressed 
Denotes how soft that chin which bears his touch: 

Her lips, whose kisses pout to leave their nest 
Bid man be valiant ere he merit such: 

Her glance how wildly beautiful! how much 
Hath Pheebus wooed in vain to spoil her check 
Which glows yet smoother from his amorous clutchl 
Who round the North for paler dames would seek? 

How poor their forms appear! how’ languid, wan, and weaki 


LIX 

Match me, ye climes! which poets love to laud; 

Match me, \’e harems of the land! where now 
I strike my strain, far distant, to applaud 
Be.iuti«'s that ev’n a cvnic must avow; 

Match me those Houries, wiK»in ye scarce allow' 

To taste the gale lest Love should ride the w'ind. 

With Spain’s daik-glancing daughters — deign to know. 
There your wise Prophet's Paradise we find. 

His black-eyed maids of Heaven, .mgelically kind. 


Oh, thou Parnassus 1 whom i now survey. 

Not in the phrensy of a dreamer s eye. 

Not in the fabled landscape of a lay. 

But soaring snow-clad through thy native sky. 
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In the wild pomp of mountain-majesty! 

What marvel if I thus essay to sing? 

The humblest of thy pilgrims passing by 
Would gladly woo thine Echoes wHh his string. 

Though from thy heights no more one Muse w ill wave lier wing. 


LXl 

Oft have I dreamed of Thee! whose glorious name 
Who knows not, know'S not man’s divinest lore: 
And now" I view thee — ’tis, alas! with shame 
That I in feeblest accents must adore. 

When I recount thy worshippers of yore 
I tremble, and can only bend the knee; 

Nor raise my voice, nor \'ainly dare to soar. 

But gaze beneath thy cloudy canopy 
In silent joy to think at last I look on Thee! 


LXII 

Happier in this than mightiest Bards have been. 
Whose Fate to distant hcanes confined their lot. 

Shall I unmoved beheld the hallowed scene. 

Which others rave of, though they know’ it not? 
Though here no more Apollo haunts his Cirot, 

And thou, the Muses’ seat, art now their grave. 

Some gentle Spirit still pervades the spot. 

Sighs in the gale, keeps silence in the Caive, 

And glides with glassy foot o’er yon melodious w'ave. 


LXIII 

Of thee hereafter. Ev’n amidst my strain 
I turned aside to pay my homage* here; 

Forgot the land, the sons, the maids of Spain; 

Her fate, to every freeborn bosom dear; 

And hailed thee, not perchance without a t(*ar. 
Now ^o my theme — but from thy holy haunt 
Let me some remnant, some memorial bear; 

Yield me one leaf of Daphne’s deathless plant, 

.\\)r h*t thy votary’s hope be deemed an idle vaunt. 
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LXIV 

But ne’er didst thou, fair Mount! when Greece was young. 
Sec round thy giant base a brighter choir. 

Nor e’ei did Delphi, when her Priestess sung 
The Pythian hymn with more than mortal fire. 

Behold a train more fitting to inspire 
The song of love, than Andalusia's maids 
Niirst in the glowing lap of soft Desire: 

Ah! that to these were given such peaceful shades 
As Greece can still b(‘stow, though Glory fly her glades. 


I.XV 

iMir is proud Seville; let her country boast 
Her strength, her wealth, her site ol ancient days; 
Rut Cadvi^, rising on the* distant coast. 

Calls forth a sweeter, though ignoble praise. 

Ah, \'ice! how soft are thy voluptuous ways! 
W’hile boyish blood is mantling, who can ’scape 
'rhe fascination of thy magic gaze? 

\ Cherub-Hydra round us do.st thou gape. 

And mould to every taste thy dear delusive shape. 


LXVI 

When Paphos fell bv Time — accursed Time! 

Tfie Queen who concpiers all must yield to theo- 
The Pleasures fled, but sought as warm a clime; 
And Venus, constant to her native Sea, 

'I’o nought else constant, hither deigned to flee. 
And fixed her shrine within these walls of white: 
Though not to one dome circumscribeth She 
Her worship, but, devoted to her rite, 

A thousand Altars rise, for ever blazing bright. 


LXVI I 

From morn till night, from night still startled Morn 
Peeps blushing on the Revel’s laughing crew, 

The Song is heard, the rosy Garland worn; 

Devices quaint, and Frolics ever new. 
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Tread on each other's kibes. A long adieu 
He bids to sober joy that here sojourns: 

Nought interrupts the riot, though in lieu 
Of true devotion monkish incense burns. 

And Love and Prayer unite, or rule the hour by turns. 


LXVIII 

The Sabbath comes, a day of blessed rest: 

What hallows it upon this Christian shore? 

Lo! it is sacred to a solemn Feast; 

Hark! heard you not the forest-monarch's roar? 
Crashing the lance, he snuffs the spouting gore 
Of man and steed, o’erthrown beneath his horn; 

The thronged arena shakes with shouts for more; 
Yells the mad crowd o’er entrails freshly torn. 

Nor shrinks the female eye, nor ev’n affects to mourn. 


LXIX 

The seventh day this — the Jubilee of man! 

London! right well thou know’st the day of prayer: 
Then thy spruce citizen, washed artisan. 

And smug apprentice gulp theii weekly air: 

Thy coach of hackney, w hiskey, one-horse chair. 
And humblest gig through sundry suburbs whirl. 

To Hampstead, Brentford, Harrow make repair; 

Till the tired jade the wheel forgets to huil. 
Provoking envious gibe from each pedestrian churl. 


LXX 

Some o'er thy Thamis row the ribboned fair. 

Others along the safer turnpike fly; 

Some Richmond-hill ascend, some scud to Ware, 

And many to the steep of Highgate hie. 

Ask ye, Boeotian Shades! the reason why? 

'Tis to the worship of the solemn Horn, 

Grasped in the holy hand of Mystery, 

In whose dread name both men and maids are sworn. 

And consecrate the oath with draught, and dance till morn. 
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LXXl 

All have their fooleries — ^not alike are thine. 

Fair Cadiz, rising o’er the dark blue seal 
Soon as the Matin bell proclaimcth nine. 

Thy Saint-adorers count the Rosary: 

Much is the Virgin teased to shrive them free 
(Well do I ween the only virgin there) 

From crimes as numerous as her beadsmen be; 

Then to the crowded circus forth they fare: 

Young, old, high, low, at once the same diversion share. 

LXXII 

The lists are oped, the spacious area cleared. 

Thousands on thousands piled are seated round; 

Long ere the first loud trumpet’s note is heard, 

Ne vacant space for lated wight is found: 

Here Dons, Grandees, but chiefly Dames abound, 
Skilled in the ogle of a roguish eye. 

Yet ever well inclined to heal the wound; 

None through their cold disdain arc doomed to die, 

As moon -struck bards complain, by Love’s sad archery. 


LXXIll 

Hushed is the din of tongues — on gallant steeds. 

With milk-white crest, gold spur, and light-poised lance, 
Four cavaliers prepare for venturous deeds 
And lowly-bending to the lists advance; 

Rich are their scarfs, their chargers ieatly prance: 

If in the dangerous game they shine to-day. 

The crowd’s loud shout and ladies’ lovely glance. 

Best prize of better acts! they bear away; 

And all that kings or chiefs e’er gain their toils repay. 

ucxiv 

In costly sheen and gaudy cloak arrayed. 

But all afoot, the light-limbed Matadore 
Stands in the centre, eager to invade 
The lord of lowing herds; but not before 
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The ground, with cautious tread, is traversed o er. 
Lest aught unseen should lurk to thwart his speed: 
His arms a dart, he fights aloof, nor more 
Can Man achieve without the friendly steed — 

Alas! too oft condemned for him to bear and bleed. 


LXXV 

Thrice sounds the Clarion; lo! the signal falls, 

The den expands, and Expectation mute 
Gapes round the silent circle’s peopled walls: 
Bounds with one lashing spring the mighty brute. 
And, wildly staring, spurns, with sounding foot. 
The sand, nor blindly rushes on his foe: 

Here, there, he points his threatening front, to suit 

His first attack, wide-waving to and fro 

His angry tail; red rolls his eye’s dilated glow. 


LXXVI 

Sudden he stops — his eye is fixed — away — 

Away, thou heedless boy! prepare the spear; 

Now is thy time, to perish, or display 
The skill that yet may check his mad career! 

With well-timed croupe the nimble coursers veer; 

On foams the Bull, but not unscathed he goes; 

Streams from his flank the crimson torrent clear; 

He flies, he wheels, distracted with his throes; 

Dart follows dart — lance, lance — loud bellowings speak his woes. 


LXXVII 

Again he comes; nor dart nor lance avail. 

Nor the wild plunging of the tortured horse; 

Though Man and Man’s avenging arms assail. 

Vain are his weapons, vainer is his force. 

One gallant steed is stretched a mangled corse; 

Another, hideous sight! unseamed appears. 

His gory chest unveils life’s panting source; 

Though death-struck, still his feeble frame he rears; 
Staggering, but stemming all, his Lord unharmed he bears 
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LXXVIII 

Foiled, bleeding, breathless, furious to the last. 

Full in the centre stands the Bull at bay, 

’Mid wounds, and clinging darts, and lances brast. 

And foes disabled in the brutal fray; 

And now tlie Matadorcs around him play. 

Shake the red cloak, and poise the ready brand: 

Once more through all he bursts his thundering way — 
Vain rage! the mantle quits the conyngc hand. 

Wraps his fierce eye — ’tis past — he sinks upon the sand! 


LXXLX 

Where his vast neck just mingles \\ ith the spine. 
Sheathed in his form the deadly weapon lies. 

He stops — he starts — disdaining to decline: 

Slowly he falls, amidst triumphant cries. 

Without a groan, without a struggle dies. 

The decorated car appears — on high 

The corse is piled — sweet sight for vulgar eyes — 

Foul steeds that spurn tlic rein, as sw ift as shy. 

Hurl the dark bulk along, scarce seen in dashing by. 


l.XXX 

Such the uiigeiitle spoit that oft in\ites 

The Spanish maid, aiul cheers the Spanish swain. 

Nurtured in blood betimes, his heart delights 
In vengeance, gloating on another’s pain. 

What privati* feuds the tioubled \illage stain! 

Though now one phalanxed host should meet the loe. 

Enough, alas! in humble homes remain. 

To mediate ’gainst triend the secret blow. 

For some* slight cause of wrath, whence Life’s warm stream must 
flow. 


LXXXI 

But Jealousy has fled: his bars, his bolts. 

His withered Cciitinel, Duenna sage! 

And all whereat the generous soul revolts. 

Which the stern dotard deemed he could encage. 
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Have passed to darkness with the vanished age. 

Who late so free as Spanish girls were seen, 

(Ere War uprose in his volcanic rage,) 

With braided tresses bounding o*er the green. 

While on the gay dance shone Night ^ lover-loving Queen? 


LXXXll 

Oh! many a time and oft, had Harold loved. 

Or dreamed he loved, since Rapture is a dream; 

But now his wayward bosom was unmoved. 

For not yet had he drunk of Lethe’s stream; 

And lately had he learned with truth to deem 
Love has no gift so grateful as his wings: 

How fair, how young, how soft soe'er he seem. 

Full from the fount of Joy’s deli<^icnis springs 
Some bitter o’er the flowers its bubbling \ enom flings. 


LXXXIIl 

Yet to the beauteous form he was not blind. 

Though now it mo\ed him as it mo\es the wise; 

Not that Philosophy f)n such a nnnd 

E’er deigned to bend her chastely-awful eyes: 

But Passion raves herself to rest, or flies; 

And Vice, that digs her own voluptuous tomb. 

Had buried long his hopes, no more tt) rise: 

Pleasure’s p<tlled Victim! life-abhorring Gloom 
Wrote on his faded brow curst Cain’s unresting doom. 


IJCXXIV 

Still he beheld, nor mingled with the throng; 

But viewed them not with misanthropic hale: 

Fain would he now have joined the dance, the song; 

But who may smile that sinks beneath his fate? 

Nought that he saw his sadness could abate: 

Yet once he struggled 'gainst the Demon’s sway. 

And as in Beauty’s bower he pensive sate. 

Poured forth his unpremeditated lay. 

To charms as fair as those that soothed his happier day« 
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TO INEZ 
1 

Nay, smile not at my sullen brow; 

Alas! 1 cannot smile again: 

Yet Heaven avert that ever thou 

Shouldst weep, and haply weep in vain. 

2 

And dost thou ask what secret woe 
I bear, corroding Joy and Youth? 

And wilt thou vainly seek to know 

A pang, ev’n thou must fail to soothe? 

3 

It is not love, it is not hate. 

Nor low Ambition’s honours lost. 

That bids me loathe mv present state. 

And fly from all I piized the most; 

4 

It is that weariness which springs 
From all I meet, or hear, or see: 

To me no pleasure Beauty brings; 

Thine eyes have scarce a charm for me. 

5 

It is that settled, ceaseless gloom 

The fabled Hebrew W’anderer bore; 
That will not look beyond the tomb. 

But cannot hope for rest before. 

6 

What Exile from himself can flee? 

To zones though more and more remote. 
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Still, Still pursues, where'er I be. 

The blight of Life — the Demon Tliought. 


7 

Yet others rapt in pleasure seem. 

And taste of all that I forsake; 

Oh! may they still of transport dream. 

And ne’er — at least like me — awake! 

8 

Through many a clime 'tis mine to go. 

With many a retrospection curst; 

And all my solace is to know, 

Whate’er betides. I’ve known the worst. 

9 

What is that worst? Nay do not ask — 

In pity from the search foibear: 

Smile on — nor venture to unmask 

Man’s heart, and view the Hell that’s there. 

January 25, 1810. 


LXXXV 

Adieu, fair Cadiz! yea, a long adieu! 

Who may forget how well thy walls havc‘ stood? 

When all were changing thou alone wert true. 

First to be free and last to be subdued: 

And if amidst a scene, a shock so rude. 

Some native blood was seen thy streets to dy(', 

A Traitor only fell beneath the feud: 

Here all were noble, save Nobility; 

None hugged a Conqueror’s chain, save fallen Chivalry! 

LXXXVI 

Such he the sons of Spain, and stiangc her Fate! 

They fight for Freedom who were never free, 

A Kingless people for a nervelt^ss state; 
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Her vassals combat when their Chieftains flee. 

True to the veriest slaves of Treachery: 

Fond of a land which gave them nought but life, 

Pride points the path that leads to Liberty; 

Back to the struggle, baffled in the strife. 

War, war is still the cry, “War even to the knife!” 

LXXXVII 

Ye, who would more of Spain and Spaniards know. 

Go, read whate’er is writ of bloodiest strife: 

Whatever keen Vciigf'ance urged on foreign foe 
Can act, is acting there against man’s hfe: 

From flashing scimitar to secret knife. 

War mouldeth there each weapon to his need — 

So may he guard the sister and the wife. 

So may he make each curst oppressor bleed — 

So may such foes deserve the most remorseless deed! 

LXXXVIfl 

Flows there a tear of Pity for the dead? 

Look o’er the rav age of the recking plain; 

Look on the hands with female slaughter red; 

Tlien to the dogs resign the unbuiicd slain. 

Then to the v ulture let each corse remain. 

Albeit unworthy of the prey -bird’s maw; 

Let their bleached bones, and blood’s unbleaching stain. 
Long mark the battle-field with hideous awe: 

Thus only may our sons conceive the scenes we saw! 


LXXXIX 

Nor yet, alas! the dreadful work is done; 

Fresh legions pour adown the Pyrenees: 

It deepens still, the vvoik is scarce begun. 

Nor mortal eye the distant end foresees. 

Fall’n nations gaze on Spain; if treed, she frees 
More than her fell Pizarros once enchained: 

Strange retribution! now Columbia’s case 
Repairs the wrongs that Quito’s sons sustained. 

While o’er the parent clime prowls Murder unrestrained. 
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XC 

Not all the blood at Talavera shed. 

Not all the marvels of Barossa's fight. 

Not Albuera lavish of the dead. 

Have won for Spain her well asserted right. 

When shall her Olive-Branch be free from blight? 
When shall she breathe her from the blushing toil? 
How many a doubtful day shall sink in night. 

Ere the Frank robber turn him from his spoil. 

And Freedom’s stranger-tree grow native of the soil! 


xci 

And thou, my friend! — since unavailing woe 
Bursts from my heart, and mmgles with the strain — 
Had the sword laid thee with the mighty low. 

Pride might forbid e’en Friendship to complain: 

But thus unlaurelled to descend in vain. 

By all forgotten, .sa\e the lonely breast. 

And mix unbleeding with the boasted slain. 

While Glory crowns so many a meaner crest! 

What hadst thou done to sink so peacefully to rest? 


XCII 

Oh, known the earliest, and esteemed the most! 
Dear to a heart \%hcrc nought was lr*tt so dear! 
Though to my hopeless days for ever lost. 

In dreams deny me not to see thei' lieie! 

And Morn in secret shall iem*w the tear 
Of Consciousness awaking to her wot's. 

And Fancy hover o’ci thy bloodless bier. 

Till my frail frame n*tiii*n to whence it rose. 
And mourned and moiiiner lie united in repose. 


XCIII 

Here is one fytte of Harold's pilgrimage: 
Ye who of him may further sec'k to know. 
Shall find some tidings in a future page. 
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If he that rhymeth now may scribble moe. 

Is this too much? stem Critic! say not so; 

Patience! and ye shall hear what he beheld 
In other lands, where he was doomed to go: 

Lands that contain the monuments of Eld, 

Ere Greece and Grecian arts by barbarous hands were quelled. 


CANTO Tin: SECOND 

1 

Gome, blue-eyed Maid of Heaven! — but Thou, alas! 

Didst never yet one mortal song inspiie — 

Goddess of Wisdom! here thy temple was. 

And is, despite of War and wasting fire. 

And years, that bade thy worship to expire: 

But worse than steel, and flame, and ages slow, 

Is the dread sceptre and dominion dire 
Of men who never felt the sacred glow 
That thoughts of thee and thine on polished breasts bestow. 

II 

Ancient of days! august Athena! where. 

Where are thy men of might? (hy grand in soul? 

Gone — glimmering through the dieam of things that were: 
First in tlie race that led to Glory’s goal. 

They won, and passed aw.iy — is this the whole? 

A schoolboy’s tale, the w'onder of an hour! 

The Warrior’s weapon and the Sc^phist's stole 
Are sought in vain, and o’er each mouldering tow'er. 

Dim with the mist of years, gray flits the shade of power. 

III 

Son of the Morning, rise! approach you here! 

Come — but molest not yon defenceless Urn: 

Look on tliis spot — a Nation’s sepulchre! 

\bodc of Gods, whose shrines no longer bum. 
t Acn Gods must yield — Religions take their turn: 

‘ Twas Jove’s — ^’tis Mahomet’s — and other Greeds 
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Will rise with other years, till Man shall learn 
Vainly his incense soars, his victim bleeds; 

Poor child of Doubt and Death, whose hope is built on reeds. 


IV 

Bound to the Earth, he lifts his eye to Heaven — 

Is "t not enough. Unhappy Thing! to know 
Thou art? Is this a boon so kindly given. 

That being, thou would’st be again, and go. 

Thou know’st not, rcck’st not to what region, so 
On Earth no more, but mingled with the skies? 
Still wilt thou dream on future Joy and Woe? 
Regard and weigh yon dust before it flies : 

That little urn saitli more than thousand Homilies. 


V 

Or burst the vanished Hero's lofty mound; 

Far on the solitary shore he sleeps: 

He fell, and falling nations mourned around; 

But now not one of saddening thousands weeps. 

Nor warlike worshipper his vigil keeps 
Where demi-gods appeared, as records tell. 

Remove yon skull from out the scattered heaps: 

Is that a Temple where a God may dwell? 

Why ev'n the Worm at last disdains h(*r shattered cell! 


VI 

Look on its broken arch, its ruined wall. 

Its chambers desolate, and portals foul: 

Yes, this was once Ambition's airy hall. 

The Dome of Thought, the Palace of the Soul: 
Behold through each lack-lustre, eyeless hole. 
The gay recess of Wisdom and of Wit 
And Passion's host, that never brooked control: 
Can all Saint, Sage, or Sophist ever writ. 
People this lonely tower, this tenement refit? 
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vn 

Well 3idst thou speak, Athena’s wisest son! 

“All that we know is, nothing can be known.” 

Why should wc shrink from what we cannot shun? 
Each hath its pang, but feeble sufferers groan 
With brain-born dreams of Evil all their own. 
Pursue what Chance or Fate proclaimeth best — 
Peiice wails us on the shores of Acheron: 

There no forced banquet claims the sated guest. 

But Silence spreads the couch of e\ (‘r w'elcome Rest. 


VIII 

Vet if, as holiest men have deemed, there be 
A land of Souls beyond that sable shore. 

To shame the Doctrine of the Sadducee 
And Sopliists, madly vain of dubious lore; 

How sweet it were in concert to adore 

With those who made our mortal labours light! 

To hear each voice ^^•e feared to hear no more! 

Behold each mighty shade ie\ealed to sight. 

The BactriiUi, Samian sage, and all who taught the Right! 


IX 

There, Thou! — whose Low and Life together fled. 
Have left me hert' to Io\e and live in vain — 
Twined w ith iny heart, and can I deem thee dead 
When busy Mi'inoiy fla.slies tm my brain? 

Well — I will clreain that we ina)' meet again. 

And w’oo the > ision to iny vacant breast: 

If aught of young Remembrance then remain. 

Be as it may Futurity's behest, 

F'or me 'tw cTc bliss enough to know' thy spirit blest! 


X 

Here k't me sit upon this massy stone. 

The marble eoluniii’s yet unshaken base; 
Here, son of Saturn! was thy favourite throne: 
Mightiest of many such! Hence let me trace 
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The latent grandeur of thy dwelling-place. 

It may not be: nor ev’n can Fancy's eye 
Restore what Time hath laboured to deface: 

Yet these proud Pillars claim no passing sigh; 
Unmoved the Moslem sits, the light Greek carols by. 


XI 

But who, of all the plunderers of yon Fane 
On high — where Pallas lingered, loth to flee 
The latest relic of her ancient reign — 

The last, the worst, dull spoiler, w'ho w'as he? 

Blush, Caledonia! such thy son could be! 

England! I joy no child ho was of thine: 

Thy free-born men should spare w'hat once w^as free; 
Yet they could violate each saddening shrine. 

And bear these altais o’er the long-reluctant brine. 


XII 

But most the modern Piet’s ignoble boast. 

To rive what Goth, and Turk, and lime hath spared: 

Cold as the crags upon his native coast. 

His mind as barren and his heart as hard, 

[s he whose head conceived, w’liosc hand prepared. 

Aught to displace Athena’s poor remains: 

Her Sons too weak the sacred shrine to guard, 
fet felt some poition of their Mother’s pains. 

And never knew, till then, the w'C‘ight of Despot’s chains. 


XIII 

What! shall it e'er be said by British tongue, 

Albion was happ) in Athena’s tears? 

Though in thy name the slaves her bosom wrung. 
Tell not the deed lo blushing Europe’s cars; 

The Ocean Queen^ the free Britannia, bears 
The last poor plunder from a bleeding land: 

Yes, she, whose generous aid her name endears. 

Tore down those remnants with a Harpy’s hand. 
Which envious Eld forbore, and tyrants left to stand. 
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XIV 

Where was thine i®gis, Pallasi that appalled 
Stern Alaric and Havoc on their way? 

Where Peleus’ son? whom Hell in vain enthralled. 
His shade from Hades upon that dread day 
Bursting to light in terrible array! 

What! could not Pluto spare the Cliief once more. 

To scare a second robber from his prey? 

Idly he wandered on the Stygian shore. 

Nor now preserved the walls he loved to shield before. 


XV 

Cold is the heart, fair Greece! that looks on Thee, 

Nor feels as Lovers o’er the dust they loved; 

Dull is the eye that will not weep to see 
Thy walls defaced, thy mouldering shrines removed 
By British hands, which it had best behoved 
To guard those relics ne’er to be restored: — 

Curst be the hour when from their isle they roved, 

And once again thy hapless bosom goied. 

And snatched thy shrinking Gods tvi Northern climes abhorred! 


XVI 

But where is Harold? shall I then forget 
To urge the gloomy ^^'aIldeler oer the wave? 

Little recked he ol all that Men i egret; 

No lo\ed-onc now in feigned lament could rave; 
No fiiend the parting hand extended ga\e. 

Ere the cold Stranger passed to other climes; 

Hard is his Jieart whom charms may not enslave; 

But Harold felt not as in other times. 

And left without a sigh the land of War and Crimes. 


XV H 

He that has sailed upon the dark blue sea 
Has viewed at times, I ween, a full fair sight. 
When the fresh breeze is fair as breeze may be. 
The white sail set, the gallant Frigate tight — 
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Masts, spires, and strand retiring to the right. 

The glorious Main expanding o'er the bow. 

The Convoy spread like wild swans in their flight. 
The dullest sailer wearing bravely now — 

So gaily curl the waves before each dashing prow. 


XVIII 

And oh, the little warlike world within! 

The well-reeved guns, the netted canopy. 

The hoarse command, the busy humming din. 
When, at a word, the tops are manned on high: 
Hark, to the Boatswain’s call, the cheering cry! 
While through the seaman’s hand the tackle glides; 
Or schoolboy Midshipman that, standing by. 

Strains his shrill pipe as good or ill betides. 

And \\’ell the docile crew that skilful Urchin guides. 


XIX 

White is the glassy deck, without a stain. 

Where on the watch the staid Lieutenant walks: 

Look on that part which sacred d(;th remain 
For the lone Chieftain, who majestic stalks. 

Silent and feared by all — not oft he t.ilks 
With aught beneath him, if he would preserve 
That strict restraint, wliich broken, ever balks 
Conquest and Fame: but Britons rarely swerve 
From law', however stern, which tends their strength to 


Blow! swiftly blow’, thou keel-compelling gale! 

Till the broad Sun withdraws his Icsssening ray; 

Then must the Pennant-bearer slackc*n sail. 

That lagging barks may make their lazy way. 

Ah! grievance sore, and listless dull delay. 

To waste on sluggish hulks the sweetest brc*eze! 

What leagues are lost, before the* dawn of day. 

Thus loitering pensive on the willing seas. 

The flapping sail hauled down to halt for logs like these! 


nerve. 
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XXI 

The Moon is up; by Heaven, a lovely eve! 

Long streams of light o’er dancing waves expand; 

Now lads on shore may sigh, and maids believe: 

Such be our fate when we return to land! 

Meantime some rude Arion’s restless hand 
Wakes the brisk harmony that sailors love; 

A circle there of merry listeners stand 

Or to some well-known measure featly move. 

Thoughtless, as if on shore they still were free to rove. 


XXII 

Through Calpe’s straits survey the steepy shore; 
Europe and Afric on each other gaze! 

Lands of the dark-eyed Maid and dusky Moor 
Alike beheld beneath pale Hecate's blaze: 

How softly on the Spanish shore she plays! 

Disclosing rock, and slope, and forest brown. 

Distinct, though darkening with her waning phase; 

But Mauritania’s giant-shadows frown. 

From mountain-cliff to coast descending sombre down. 


XXIII 

’Tis night, when Meditation bids us feel 
We once have loved, tliougli Love is at an end: 

The Heart, lone mourner of its b^ifflcd zeal. 

Though friendless no\\% will dream it had a friend. 
Who with the weight of years would wish to bend. 
When Youth itself survives young Love and Jo) 
Alas! when mingling souls forget to blend. 

Death hath but little left him to destroy! 

Ah! happy years! once more who would not be a boy? 

XXIV 

Thus bending o’er the vessel’s laving side. 

To gaze on Dian’s wave-reflected sphere. 

The Soul forgets her schemes of Hope and Pride, 
And flies unconscious o’er each backward year; 
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None are so desolate but something dear. 

Dearer than self, possesses or possessed 
A thought, and claims the homage of a tear; 

A flashing pangl of which the weary breast 
Would still, albeit in vain, the heavy heart divest. 


XXV 

To sit on rocks — to muse o er flood and fell — 

To slowly trace the forest's shady scene. 

Where things that own not Man’s dominion dwell. 

And mortal foot hath ne’er or rarely been; 

To climb the trackless mountain all unseen. 

With the wild flock tliat never needs a fold; 

Alone o’er steeps and foaming falls to lean; 

This is not Solitude — ’tis but to hold 

Converse with Nature’s charms, and \'iew her stores unrolled. 


XXVI 

But midst the crowxl, the hum, the shock of men. 

To hear, to see, to feel, and to possess. 

And roam along, the W’oild’s tired denizen. 

With none who bless us, none w'hom \vc can bless; 
Minions of Splendoui shrinking from distiess! 

None that, with kindred consciousness endued. 

If we were not, would .seem to smile the less. 

Of all that flattered — follow'cd — sought, and sued; 
This is to be alone — 7 his. This is Solitudcl 


XXVII 

More blest the life of godly Eremite, 

Such as on lonely Athos may be seen. 

Watching at eve upon the Giant Height, 

Which looks o’er waves so blue, skies so .serene. 
That he who there at such an hour hath been 
Will w'lstful linger on that hallowed spot; 

'Then slowly tear him from the ’witching scene. 
Sigh forth one wish that such had been his lot, 
Then turn to hate a world he had almost forgot. 
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XXVIII 

Pass we the long unvarying course, the track 
Oft trod, that never leaves a trace behind; 

Pass we the calm — the gale — the change — the tack. 
And each well known caprice of wave and wind; 
Pass we the joys and sorrows sailors find. 

Cooped in their winged sea-girt citadel; 

The foul — the fair — the contrar)' — the kind — 

As breezes rise and fall and billows sw'ell. 

Till on some jocund morn — lo. Land! and All is well! 


XXIX 

But not in silence pass Calypso’s isles. 

The sister tenants of the middle deep; 

There for the weary still a Haven smiles. 

Though the fair Goddess long hath ceased to weep. 

And o’er her cliffs a fruitless watch to keep 
For him who dared prefer a mortal bride: 

Here, too, his boy essayed the dreadful leap 
Stern Mentor urged from high to yonder tide; 

While thus of both bereft, the Nymph-Queen doubly sighed. 


XXX 

Her reign is past, her gentle glories gone; 

But trust not this; too easy Youth, beware! 

A mortal Sovereign holds her dangerous throne. 
And thou may’st find a new Calypso there. 

Sweet Florence! could another ewr share 
This wayward, lo\eless heart, it would be thine: 
But checked by cveiy tie, I may not dare 
To cast a worthh'ss olfering at thy shrine. 

Nor ask so dear a breast to feel one pang for mine. 


XXXI 

Thus Harold deemed, as on that Lady’s eye 
He looked, and met its beam without a thought. 
Save Admiration glancing harmlej!s by: ' 

Love kept aloof, albeit not far remote. 
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Who knew his Votary often lost and caught. 

But kne^v him as his W’orshipper no more. 

And ne’er again the Boy his bosom sought: 

Since now he vainly urged him to adore, 

W’ell deemed the little God his ancieiit sway was o’er. 


XXXI 1 

Fair Florence found, in sooth with some amaze. 

One who, ’twas said, still sighed to all he saw. 

Withstand, unmoved, the lustre of her gaze. 

Which others hailed with real or mimic aw(\ 

Their hope, their doom, their punishment, their law; 

All that gay Beauty from her bondsmen claims: 

And much she marvelled that a youth so raw 
Nor felt, nor feigned at least, the oft-told flames, 

V’hich, though sometimes they frown, )et rarely anger dames. 


XXXIII 

Little knew she that seeming marble heart. 

Now masked in silence or withheld by Piide, 

Was not unskilful in the spoiler’s ait. 

And spread its siiaies licentious far and wide; 

Nor from the base pursuit had tunuHl aside. 

As long as aught was worthy to pursut*: 

But Harold on sucli arts no more ielic*d; 

And had he doted on those eyes so blue. 

Yet never would he join the lover’s whining crew. 


XXXIV 

Not much he kens, I ween, of Woman’s l)rc*ast. 

Who thinks that wanton thing is wcai by sighs; 

VV^hat careth she for hearts when oncc' possessed? 

Do proper homage tfi thine Idol’s eyes. 

But not too humbly — or slie will despise 

Thee and thy suit, though told in moving lrop<*s: 

Disguise ev’n tenderness, if thou art wise; 

Brisk Cainfidence still best witli woman copes: 

Pique her and soothe in turn — soon l^ission crowns tliy hopes. 
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’Tis an old lesson — Time approves it true. 

And those who know it best, deplore it most; 

When all is won that all desire to woo. 

The paltry prize is hardly worth the cost: 

Youth wasted — Minds degraded — Honour lost — 
These are thy fruits, successful Passion! these! 

If, kindly cniel, early Hope is crost. 

Still to the last it rankles, a disease. 

Not to be cured when Love itself forgets to please. 


XXXVI 

Away! nor let me loiter in my song. 

For we have many a mountain path to tread. 

And many a varied shore to sail along. 

By pensive Sadness, not by Fiction, led — 

Climes, fair withal as ever mortal head 
Imagined in its little schemes of thought. 

Or e’er in new l^topias were ared. 

To teach Man what he might be, or he ought — 

If that conupted thing could ever such be taught. 


XXXVII 

Dear Nature is the kindest mtither still! 

Though always changing, in her aspect mild; 

Fnun her baie bosom let me take my fill. 

Her never-weaned, though not her favoured child. 

Oh! slie is fairi'st in her ii'aturc\s wild. 

Where nothing polisht'd dares pollute her path: 

To me by day or night she e\er smiled. 

Though I have marked her when none (^ther hath. 

And sought her more and more, and loved her best in wrath. 


XXXVIIl 

Land of Albania! where Iskander rose. 

Theme of the young, and beacon of the wise. 
And he his namesake, whoso oft-baflled foes 
Shnink from his deeds of chivalrous emprizc: 
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Land of Albania I let me bend mine eyes 
On thee, thou rugged Nurse of savage men! 

The Cross descends, thy Minarets arise. 

And the pale Crescent sparkles in the glen. 

Through many a cypress-grove within each city’s ken. 


XXXIX 

Childe Harold sailed, and passed the barren spot. 

Where sad Penelope o’crlooked the wave. 

And onward vie^^•ed the mount, not yet forgot. 

The Lover’s refuge, and the Lesbian’s giavc. 

Dark Sappho! could not Verse immoital save 
That breast imbued with such immortal fire? 

Could she not live who life eternal gave? 

If life eternal may await the lyre. 

That only Heaven to which Earth’s children may aspire. 


XL 

'Twas on a Grecian autumn’s gentle e\e 
Childe Harold hailed Lcucadia’s cape afar; 

A spot he longed to s( e, nor caicd tf> lca\'e: 

Oft did he mark the scenes of vanished war, 

Actium — Lepanto — fatal Trafalgar; 

Mark them unmo\ed, tor he would not delight 
(Born beneath some remote ingloricMis star) 

In themes of blcKjdy frtiy, or gallant fight. 

But loathed the bravo’s trade, and laughed at martial wight. 


XLI 

But when he saw' the Evening star above 
Leucadia’s far-projecting rock of w'oc, 

And hailed the last resfirt of fruitless love. 

He felt, or deemed he felt, no common glow; 

And as the stately vessel glided slow' 

Beneath the shadow' of that ancient mount. 

He watched the billows’ melancholy flow. 

And, sunk albeit in thought as he was wont. 

More placid seemed his eye, and smooth his pallid front. 
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XLIl 

Morn dawns; and with it stem Albania’s hills. 

Dark Suli’s rocks, and Pindus* inland peak. 

Robed half in mist, bedewed with snowy rills. 

Arrayed in many a dun and purple streak, 

Arise; and, as the clouds along them break. 

Disclose the dwelling of the mountaineer: 

Here roams the wolf — the eagle whets his beak — 

Birds — beasts of prey — and wilder men appear. 

And gathering storms around convulse the closing year. 

XLIII 

Now Harold felt himself at length alone. 

And bade to Christian tongues a long adieu; 

Now he adventured on a shore unknown, 

Which all admire, but many dread to view: 

Ilis breast was armed 'gainst fate, his wants were few; 

Peril he sought not, but ne’er shrank to meet: 

The scene was sa\age, but the scene was new; 

This made the ceaseless toil of trawl sweet. 

Beat back keen Winter’s blast, and welcomed Summer’s heat. 


XLIV 

Here the red Cross, for still the Cross is here. 

Though sadly seolfed at by the ciieumcised. 

Forgets that Pride to pampered priesthood dear, — 
Churchiuau and X’otary alike despised. 

Foul Superstition! hows(K'’er disguised. 

Idol — Saint — X’irgin — Prophet — ( aescent — Cross— 

For whatsoever symbol thou art pri/.cd. 

Thou sacerdotal gtou, but general loss! 

Who from true Woi ship’s gold can separate thy dross? 


XLV 

Ambracia’s gulf behold, where once was lost 
A world for Woman, lovely, harmless thing! 
In yonder rippling bay, their naval ln)St 
Did many u Roman chief and Asian King 
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To doubtful conflict, ccitun slui^htcr bnni^ 

Look \\heie the second Cdsar^ tiophics rose’ 

Nou, like the hinds tint ii ucd them, witheiing 
Impeiiil Anarchs doubling hum in voes* 

God^ was thv globe oi dame el toi such to win and losc^ 


\LM 

From the dirk biiruis of that lugged clime' 

E\ n to the cintu ol IlKiiis ^ lies 
Chilele Ilirold pissed oei in im i mount sublime 
Thioiigh 1 inds se iice noMeed in histone t lU s 
\et in tuned Vttic i siicli lo\el\ d ile s 
Arc i ireK seen lu i c ui I in lempt hoist 
A chum this know not lo%ed Punissiis 1 uls 
Thougli cl issie ^i nind nd eonseciititl most 
To m itcli some spots th it link witlnii this lowering eoist 


XI \ u 

He pissed hl( ik Pindiis Aehciusiis 1 ikt 
And le^* the pri n 1 cit\ ot the ’ uid 
^iid onw lids (li 1 his Ini the i jonin v t kt 

I o grei t Vlh ini i s ( liK I w Ik st dn i 1 c ( inm uul 

Is 1 iwless 1 w If 1 ^\ h i l)l<K)d\ h ii 
lie sw i\ s i n iti )n tuihuleiit ind 1 I 1 

t 1 e re uid tiu u s iik <1 umg iik nnl in 1 r 1 

Disd im Ills pf ve i I fiom thf n i c k\ li Id 

Hurl til II d( fi uic f 11 I )i M< Id imli ss I ^ ild 


\i \ III 

Monistic /it/ i' fioin !lj\ sh id\ hiow 
I }k)ii sm dl hiit fisfiind spot ol lioK gioniid’ 

\\ hf r( f r W( g i/< — 1 und — i})o\< — hf If w — 

\\ }i it r imho s tints \ h it in tgic eli urns in Ifiimd' 

IikI' ri\<r ton st riK imt uii dl ihomid 

\nfl l>lni st skits th it hiiiiioiiist tin wholi 

Jit nt itii th( dist lilt I orn lit s tiislimg sound 

Jells wlitK tlie voliirrud C «it ii it t doth roll 

Rclwccri those hanging rocks tint shock )tt please the soul 
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KLIX 

Amidst the grove that crowns yon tufted hill. 

Which, were it not for many a mountain nigh 
Rising in lofty ranks and loftier still. 

Might well itself be deemed of dignity. 

The Convent’s white walls glisten lair on high: 

Here dwells the caloyer. nor rude is he. 

Nor niggard of his cheer; the passer by 
Is welcome still; nor heedless will he flee 
From hence, it he delight kind Nature s sheen to see. 

L 

Here in the sultriest season l(‘t him rest. 

Fresh is the green beneath those aged trees; 

Here winds ol gi'iitlest wing will Ian his breast. 

From Heaven itself he may inhale the breeze: 

The plain is far beneath— oh! k‘t him seize 
Pure pleasure while he can; the scoiching ray 
Here pierceth not, impregnate with disease: 

Then let his length the loiteiing pilgrim lay, 

And gaze, untired, the Mom — the N'>on — the Eve away 


JA 

Dusky and huge, enlarging the sight. 

Nature’s vole.mie Amphitheatre, 

Chiniera’s Alps extend from left to right: 
beneath, a li\ing \ alley seems to stir; 

Flocks play, tiees w.ive, stieams How — the mount en-fir 
Nodding above; behold black Acheron! 

Once consecrated to the sejiulchre. 

Pluto! if this lu‘ Hell I look upon. 

Close shamed Elysium’s gates — my shade shall seek for non& 


Ne city’s towers polluti* the lovely view; 

Unseen is Yanina, though not remote. 

Veiled by the seic*en ol lulls: here men are few, 
Scanty the hamlet, rare the lonely cot: 
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But, peering down each j^recipice, the goat 
Browseth; and, pensive o er his scattered flock. 

The little shepherd in his white capote 
Doth lean his boyish form along the ••ock. 

Or in his cave awaits the Tempest's short-lived shock. 


LIU 

Oh! where, Dodona! is thine ag6d Grove, 

Prophetic Fount, and Oracle divine? 

What valley echoed the response of Jove? 

What trace remaincth of the Thunderer's shrine? 

All, all forgotten — and shall Man repine 
That his frail bonds to fleeting life aie hiokc? 

Cease, Fool! the fate of (wids may well be thine: 

Wouldst thou surv i\ e the marble or the oak? 

When nations, tongues, and worlds must sink beneath the stroke! 


LIV 

Epirus' bounds recede, and mountains fail; 

Tired of up-gazing still, the wearied eye 
Reposes gladly on as smooth a vale 
As ever Spring yclad in glassy dye: 

Ev'n on a plain no humble beauties he. 

Where some bold ri\'er breaks the long expanse. 

And woods along the banks are waving high. 

Whose shadows in the glassy waters danc(\ 

Or with the moonbeam sleep in Midnight’s solemn trance. 


LV 

The Sun had sunk behind vast Tomerit, 

And Laos wide and fierce came roaring by; 

The shades of wonted night were gathering yet. 

When, down the steep banks w’inding wanly, 

Childc Harold saw, like meteors in the sky, 

The glittering minarets of Tepalen, 

Whose walls o'erlook the stream; and drawing nigh. 

He heard the bu.sy hum of warrior-men 

Swelling the breeze that sighed along the lengthening glen. 
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LVl 

He passed the sacred Haran's silent tower. 

And underneath the wide overarching gate 
Surveyed the dwelling of this Chief of power. 

Where all around proclaimed his high estate. 

Amidst no common pomp the Despot sate. 

While busy preparation shook the court. 

Slaves, eunuchs, soldiers, guests, and santons wait: — 
Within, a palace, and without, a fort — 

Here men of every clime appear to make resort. 


Lvn 

Richly caparisoned, a ready row 
Of arm6d horse, and many a warlike store, 

Circled the wide-extending court below; 

Above, strange groups adorned the corridorc; 

And oft-times through the area s echoing door 
Some high-capped Tartar spurred his steed away: 

The Turk — the Greek — the Albanian — and the Moor, 

Here mingled in their many-hued array. 

While the deep war-drum s sound announced the close of day. 


nviii 

'llie wild Albanian kirtled to his knee. 

With shawl-gilt head and ornamented cun. 
And gold-embroidered garments, fair to see; 
The crimson-scarfed men of Maeedon; 
llie Delhi with his cap of teiror on. 

And crooked glai\ e — the lively, supple Greek, 
And swarthy Nubia s mutilated son; 

The bearded Turk that rarely deigns to speak. 
Master of all around, too potent to be meek. 


Are mixed conspicuous: some recline in groups. 
Scanning the motley scene that varies round; 

There some grave Nloslem to devotion stoops. 

And some that smoke, and some that play, arc found; 
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Here the Albanian proudly treads the ground; 
Half-whispering there the Creek is he.ird to prate; 

Hark! from the Mostpie the nightly solemn sound. 

The Muezzin’s call doth shake the minaret, 

“7’here is no god but God! — to prayer — lo! God is great!* 


LX 

Just at this season Ramazani’s fast 
Through the long day its penance did maintain: 
But when the lingering twilight hoiii was past. 
Revel and feast assumed the rule again: 

Now all was bustle, and the menitil train 
Prepared and spread the plenteous l>f).ird within; 
The vacant Gallt‘r\ now seemed madt* in vain. 
But from the chainhers came the mingling din. 
As page and sla\e anon were passing out and in. 


I.XI 

Here woman’s voice* is never heard, apait. 

And scarce permitted — guarded, veiled — to move. 

She yields to one her person and liei lu'art. 

Tamed to her cage, nor feels a wisli to love: 

For, not unhappy in her Master’s love. 

And joyful in a mother’s gentlest cares. 

Blest cares! all other feelings far above! 

Herself more .sweetly rears the babe sIm* bc\irs. 

Who never quits the breast — no meaner passion shares. 


LXII 

In marble-paved pavilion, where a spring 
f)f living water from the centre rose, 

W'hfjse bubbling did a genial freshn«*ss fling. 

And soft voluptuous coucIh*s breatlu'd ii*posc‘, 

Aia rc’clinc'd, a man of war and woes: 

Yet in his lineaments y(* cannot trace. 

While Gentleness lier milder radiance throws 
Along that aged venerable face. 

The deeds that lurk beneath, and stain him with di.sgraee. 
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LXllI 

It is not that yon hoary lengthening beard 
111 suits the passions which belong to Youth; 

Love conrjuers Age — so Hafiz hath averred. 

So sings the Teian, and he sings in sooth — 

But crimes that scorn the tender voice of ruth. 
Beseeming all men ill, but most the man 
In years, have marked him with a tiger's tooth; 

Blood follows blood, and, through their mortal span 
In bloodier acts conclude those who with blood began. 


'Mid many things most new to car and eye 
’I'he Pilgrim rested here his weary feet. 

And gazed around on Moslem luxury, 

I'ill (|uickly wearied with that spacious seat 
C)1 W'e.iltli and W’antonness, the choice retreat 
Of sated (handeur from lh<‘ citv’'s noise: 

And were it humbh'i* it in sooth weie sweet; 

But Peace' abhorreth artificial joys. 

And Pleasure, leagued with Pomp, the zest of both destroys. 

LXV 

Pierce are Albania’s children, yet they lack 
Not virtues, were those virtues more mature. 

W here is the foe that e\er saw tlu-ir back? 

Who can so well tlu' toil of W ar endure? 

Their native f.istness(\s not mou* .seiaire 
Than they in doubtful time of triaihlous need: 

Their WTath how deadlv! but their friendship sure. 

When («ratitude or X'alour bids them bleed — 

Uihsliakcn rushing on where’er their C’hief may lead. 

1.x VI 

Childe Harold saw them in their Chieftain's tower 
Thronging to War in splendour and .success; 

And after viewed them, when, within their power. 

Himself awhile the victim of distress; 
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That saddening hour when had men hotlicr press: 

But these did shelter him beneath their roof. 

When less barbarians would have cheered him less. 

And fellow-countrj'men have stood aloof — 

In aught that tries the heart, how lew withstand the proof! 


LX VI I 

It chanced that ad\'erse winds once dnn'c his bark 
Full on the coast of Suli’s shaggy shore. 

When all around was desolate and dark; 

To land was perilous, to sojourn moic; 

Yet for au hile the niariners forbore. 

Dubious to trust where Treachery initiht lurk: 

At length thev ventiiied forth, though doubting sore 
That those who loathe alike the Fiank and Turk 
Might once again renew their ancient butcher woik. 


LXVIII 

Vain (ear! the Suliotes stretched the welcome hand. 
Led them o’er rocks and past the dangcTous swamp. 
Kinder than polisheil slaves though not so bland, 

And piled the lu'arth, and wrung their gai merits damp. 
And filled the bowl, and trimmed the ch(*erful lamp. 
And spread tlieir fare — though homely, all they had: 
Such conduct bears Philanthropy’s lare stamp: 

To rest the weary and to soothe the sad. 

Doth lesson happi(T men, and shamc's at least the bad. 


LXIX 

It came to pass, that when he did address 
Himself to quit at length this mountain-land. 
Combined marauders half-way barred egress. 
And wasted far and near with glaive and brand; 
And therefore did he take a trusty band 
To traverse Acarnania’s forest wide, 

In war well-.seasoned, and with labours tanned. 
Till he did greet white Aehclous’ tide, 

And from his further bank yEtoIia’s wolds c.spied. 
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LXX 

Where lone Utraikey forms its circling cove. 

And weary waves retire to gleam at rest. 

How brown the foliage of the green hill’s grove. 

Nodding at midnight o’er the calm bay’s breast, 

As winds come lightly whispering from the West, 

Kissing, not ruffling, the blue deep’s serene: — 

Here Harold was received a welcome guest; 

Nor did he pass unmoved the gentle scene. 

For many a joy could he from Night’s soft presence glean. 


LXXl 

On the smooth shore the night-fires brightly blazed, 

The feast was done, the red wine circling fast. 

And he that unawares had there ygazed 
With gaping wonderment had stared aghast; 

For ere night’s midmost, stillest hour was past. 

The nalise revels of the troop beg.in; 

Each Palikar his sahie from him cast. 

And bounding hand in hand, man linked to man. 

Yelling their uncouth dirge, long daunced the kirtled clan. 


LXXU 

Childc Harold at a little distance stood 
And viewed, but ni^t disploa.st*d, the revelrie 
Nor hated harmlt\ss mirth, ho\\e\er nide: 

In sooth, it was no vulgar sight to see 
Their barbarous, yet their not indecent, glee; 

And, as the flames along their faces gleamed. 

Their gesture's nimble, dark eyes flashing free. 

The long wild locks that to their girdles streamed. 

While thus in concert they this lay half sang, half scream<^d: 


TambourgiI Tambourgi! thy hiriim afar 
Gives hope to the valiant, and promise of war; 
All the Sons of the mountains arise nt the note, 
Chimariot, Illyrian, and dark Siiliotel 
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Oh! who is more hra\e than a dark Siiliote, 

In his snowy cameso and his shagg / capote? 

To the w'olt and the vulture he leaves his wild flock, 

\nd descends to the plain like the stream from the rock. 

3 

Shall the sons of Chimari, who never forgive 
The fault of a friend, hid an enemy li\e? 

Let those guns so unerring such vengeance forego? 

What maik is so fair as the breast of a foe? 

4 

Macedonia sends foith her invincible race: 

For a time they abandon the cave and tlu‘ chase. 

But those scarfs of blood-red shall bi* redder, before 
The sabre is sheathed and the battle is o’er. 


Then the Pirates of P.irga that dwell bv the waves. 
And teach the pale k'lariks' what it is to be slaves. 
Shall leave on the bi-ac h the long gtillev and oar. 
And track to his coveit the captive on shoie. 


6 

I ask not the pl(*asui< s th.it iichc*s supplv. 

My sabre sh.dl vsin wliat the feeble nmsl buy. 

Shall win the young brick* with lu'r long fltiwing h.ur. 
And many a maid from hi*r moth<*r shall teai. 


I love the fair face* of thf‘ maid in hei youth, 
f fer caressc*s shall lull rnc*, her music sh.dl soothe; 

Let her bring from the chainlMT her many-toiied lyre. 
And sing us a song on the fall of her Sire. 
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Remember the moment when Previsa fell. 

The shrieks of the eoiunicred, the conquerors’ yell; 
The rools that we fired, and the plunder we shared, 
The wealthy we slaughtered, the lovely we spared. 


9 

I talk not of mercy, I talk not of fear; 
lie neither must know who would serve the Vi/ier: 
Since iht' days ol our Prophet thc‘ Crescent n(‘’er saw 
A chief ever jilorious like Ali Pasliaw. 


10 

Dark Muchtar hi> son to the Danube is sped. 

Let the yc'llow-haiied Ciiaours vi(‘w his horse-tail with dread; 
When his Delhis come dashing in blood o’er the banks. 

EIow’ few' shall escape from the Muscovite ranks! 


11 

Selictai! un.sheathe then our chief’s Scimitar; 
Tambourgi! thv ’larum gives promise of War. 
Ye Mountains, that sec us d< scend to the shore. 
Shall view us as \’ictors, or view us no more! 


UXXIIl 

Fair Greece! sad relic of departed W’orth! 

Immortal, though im more; though fallen, great! 

VV'ho now shall lead thv scattered children forth. 

And long ac' iistomed boiuLigc uncreate? 

Not ,such thy : .>ns w ho whiloine did await. 

The hopeless warriors of a willing doom. 

In l)leak Thermopyke’s sepulchral strait — 

Oh! who that gallant spirit .shall resume. 

Leap from Eurotas’ banks, and call thee from the tomb? 
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LXXIV 

Spirit of Freedom! when on Phyle’s brow 
Thou sat'st with Thrasybulus and his train, 

Couldst thou forebode the dismal hour which now 
Dims the green beauties of thine Attic plain? 

Not thirty tyrants now enforce the chain. 

But every carle can lord it o’er thy land; 

Nor rise thy sons, but idly rail in vain. 

Trembling beneath the scourge of Turkish hand, 

From birth till death enslaved — in word, in deed, unmanned. 


In all save form alone, how changed! and who 
That marks the fire still sparkling in each eye. 

Who but would deem their bosoms burned anew 
With thy unqucnched beam, lost Libeity! 

And many dream withal the hour is nigh 
That gives them back their fathers’ heritage: 

F^or foreign arms and aid they fondly sigh. 

Nor solely dare encounter hostile rag(‘. 

Or tear their name defiled from SKiveiy’s mournful page. 


LXXVI 

Hereditary Bondsmen! know ye not 
Who would be free themselves must stiike the bknv? 
By their right arms the confjuest must be svrought? 
Will Gaul or Muscosite redress ye? No’ 

True — they may lay your proud despoilns low. 

But not for you will Freedom’s Altars flame. 

Shades of the Helots! triumph o’er your toe! 

Greece! change thy loids, thy state is slill the same; 
Thy glorious day is o’er, but not thine years of shame. 

LXXVI I 

The city won for Allah from tlie Giaour 
The Giaour from Othman's race again may wrest; 
And the Serai’s impenetralilc tower 
Receive the fiery Frank, her former guest; 
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Or Wahab s rebel brood who dared divest 
The Prophet’s tomb of all its pious spoil. 

May wind their path of blood along the West; 

But ne’er will Freedom seek this fated soil. 

But slave succeed to slave through years of endless toil. 


LXXVIII 

Yet mark their mirth — ere Lenten days begin, 
That penance which their holy rites prepare 
To shrive from Man his weight of mortal sin. 
By daily abstinence and nightly prayer; 

But ere his sackcloth garb Repentance wear. 
Some days of joyaunce are decreed to all. 

To take of pleasaiince each his secret share. 

In motley robe to dance at masking ball. 

And join the mimic train of merry (Jarnival. 


IJCXLX 

And whose more rife with merriment than thine, 

Oh Stamboul! once the Empress of their reign? 
Tliough turlxuis now pollute Sophia’s shrine. 

And Greece her very altars e\es in \ain: 

(Alas! her woes will still pervade iny strain!) 

Cay were her minstrels once, for tree her throng. 

All felt the common joy they lunv must feign. 

Nor oft I’ve seen such sight, nor heard such song. 

As wooed the eye, and thrilled the Hosphonis along. 


LXXX 

Loud was the lightsome tumult on the shore; 

Oft Music changed, but never ceased her tone. 

And timely cchr>ed back the measured oar. 

And rippling waters made a pleasant moan: 

The Queen of tides on high codoenting shone. 

And when a transient breeze swept o’er the wave, 

*Twas, as if darting from her heavenly throne, 

A brighter glance her form reflected gave, 

Till sparkling billows seemed to light the banks they lave. 
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LXXXI 

Glanced many a light Caique along ♦he foam. 

Danced on the shore the daughters ot the land. 

No thought had man or maid of lest or home. 

While many a languid eye and thrilling hand 
Exchanged the look few bosoms may wilhst.md. 

Or gently prest, returned the pressure still: 

Oh Love! young Love! bound in thy rosy band. 

Let sage or cynic prattle as he will. 

These hours, and onlv these, redeem Life’s years of ill! 


LXXXII 

But, midst the throng in merry masquerade. 

Lurk there no heaits that tlirob with secii't pain. 
Even through the closest searment hall betrayed? 
To such the gentle murmurs of the main 
Seem to re-echo all thi'v mourn in vain; 

To such the gladness of the gamesome ciovd 
Is source of wayward thought and stern disdain: 
How do they lo*ithc the laughter idly loud. 

And long to change the robe oi revel for the shroud! 


LXXXI 1 1 

This must he feel, the* true-born son of Chei*c'c‘, 

If Greece one true-born patriot still can boast: 

Xot such as prate (j 1 W ar, but skulk in Peace, 

The bondsman’s pcac-e, who sighs foi all he lost. 

Yet with smooth smile his "I’yrant can acc-ost. 

And wield the slavish sickle, not the sword: 

Ah! Greece! (hey love* thee least who owe thi*c‘ most — 
Their birth, thc*ir blood, and that sublime record 
(^f hero Sires, who shame thy now dcgciiciate horde! 

LXXXIV 

Whc*n riseth Laccdemoirs Hardihood, 

When Thebes Epaminoiidas rears again, 

W^heii Athens’ children arc with hearts endued. 

When Grecian mothers shall give birth to men. 
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Then may’st thou be restored; hut not till then. 

A thousand years scarce serve to form a state; 

An hour may lay it in the dust: and when 
Can Man its shattered splendour renovate, 

Recall its virtues back, and van(|uish Time and Fate? 


I. XXXV 

And yet how lovely in lliine aj^e of woe. 

Land of lost Cods and godlike men, art ihou! 
Thy vales of evergreen, thy hills of snf)w. 
Proclaim thee Nature’s \aried faxourite now: 
Thy fanes, thy temples to thy surface bow, 
Commingliug slowly with heroic earth, 
liroke by the share of every rustic plough: 

So perish moiiunu'uts of mortal hiith. 

So perish all in turn, save well-recorded Worth: 


LXXW I 

Save \Nhere some solitarv eolumu mourns 
Ah('ve its prostrate' brethren of the' cave; 

Save where' 'IVitonia’s aiiv shriiu' aelorns 
Ca)loima’s elill, iind lilc’ams alone the wave; 

Save* e)’e'r seime* warrior's hall-fe)re«)tten grave, 

W’here the* eia\’ ste)nes and immoie'Nte'd grass 
Age-s, hut iU)t ()bli\ie)u, fe’e'blv bra\e, 

W hile’ strangcMS. eiiily, not ie*eardle‘ss pass, 

Liuge’iing like* me. pe u lhiuee', te) ga/c\ and sigh *^Alasl' 


I XXXVII 

Yet are thy .skies :is blue'. th\ crags as wild. 
Swoet are thy grewe’S, and ve'ielant aie thy fields. 
Thinc' olive i:pe as when Minerva smiled. 

And still his hemied we'.ilth llvnu'ttus yields; 
Then* the blithe bee his fn^grant feiilre.ss builds. 
The free-be)rn waiidc'ier eif thy mountain-air; 
Apolle) still thy long, long .summer gilds. 

Still in his bc'ain Mendeli’s marbles glare; 

Art, Gloiy, Freedom fail — but Nature still is fair. 
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LXXXVUI 

Where'er we tread 'tis haunted, holy (ground; 

No earth of thine is lost in vulgar mould. 

But one vast realm of Wonder spreads around. 

And all the Muse’s talcs seem truly told. 

Till the sense aches \\ ith gazing to behold 

The scenes our earliest dreams have dwelt upon; 

Each hill and dale, each deepening glen and wold 
Defies the power ^\hieh crushed thy temples gone: 

Age shakes Athena’s tower, but spares giay Marathon. 


LXXXLK 

The Sun, the soil — but not the sla\e, the same; 
Unchanged in all except its foreign Lord — 

Preserves alike its bounds and boundless fame 
The Battle-field, uhcie Persia’s \iclim horde 
First bowed beneath the brunt of Hellas’ sword. 

As on the morn to distant Glory dear. 

When Marathon became a magic word. 

Which uttered, to the hearer’s eye appear 

rhe camp, the host, the fight, the Con(|ue»-()r*s caiccr. 


xc 

The flying Mede, his shaflless broken bow' — 

The fiery Greek, Ins led pin suing spear. 

Mountains above — Larth’s, Ocean’s plain bedow — 

Death in the front, Deslruction in the* rear’ 

Such was the scenic* — what now lernaineth hen*? 

What sacred Trophy maiks the hallowed gioiind. 
Recording Freedom’s smile and Asia’s Ic'ai.-^ 

The rifled urn, the violated mound. 

The dust thy courser’s hoof, rude strangei ! spurns around. 

xci 

Yet to the remnants of thy Splendour past 
Shull pilgrims, pensive, but uiiwe.iric*d, throng; 

Long shall the voyager, with th’ Ionian blast. 

Hail the bright clime of Battle and of Song: 
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Long shall thine annals and immortal tongue 
Fill with thy fame the youth of many a shore; 
Boast of the ag6d! lesson of the young! 

Which Sages venerate and Bards adore. 

As Pallas and the Muse unveil their awful lore. 


XC II 

The parted bosom clings to wonted home, 

If aught that’s kindred cheer the welcome hearth; 

He that is lonely — hither let him roam. 

And gaze complacent on congenial earth. 

Greece is no liglilsnnie land ol sccial mirth: 

But he whom S.idne.s sontheth n:a\ abide. 

And scarce regret the region of Ins birth. 

When w’andering slow by Delphi’s sacred side, 

Or gazing o’er the plains wheie Cu*ek and Persian died. 


XC in 

Let such approach this consecTated Land, 

And pass in peace along the magie waste; 

But spare its relics — let no busy hand 
Def.ice the scenes, already how delaced! 

Not for such pin pose weie these altars placed: 
Revere the remnants Nations onci* levered: 

So may our Canintry’s namt be uiulisgiaccd. 

So may’st thou prosper w'heie th.v )outh was reared. 
By every honest joy of Love and Tale endeared! 


XC'IV 

For thee, who thus in too protracted song 
Hath soothed thine Idlessc with ingloiious lays. 

Soon shall thv voice be lost amid the throng 
Of louder Minstrels in the;»e later days: 

To such resign the strife l<'i fading Bays — 

111 may such contest now the spirit move 
Which heeds nor keen Reproach nor partial Praise, 
Since cold each kinder heart that might approve — 
And none are left to please when none are left to love. 
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XCV 

Thou too art gone, thou loved and lovely one! 

Whom Youth and Youth’s affections biAind to me; 

W’ho did for me what none beside have done. 

Nor shrank from one albeit unworthy thee. 

What is my Being! thou hast ceased to be! 

Nor staid to welcome here thy wanderer home. 

Who mourns o’er hours which we no more shall see — 
Would they had never been, or were to come! 

Would he had ne'er returned to find fresh cause to roam 


xcvi 

Oh! ever loving, lovely, and beloved! 

How selfish Sorrow ponders on the past. 

And clings to thoughts now' better far removed! 

But Time shall tear thy shadow from me last. 

All thou couldst have of mine, stern Dc‘ath! thou hast; 
The Parent, Friend, and now the more than friend: 
Ne’er yet for one thine arrows flew so fast. 

And grief with grief continuing still to blc‘nd. 

Hath snatched the little joy that Lift' had yet to lend. 


xcvii 

Then must I plunge again into the crowd. 

And follow all that Pctic-e di.sdaijis to seek? 
Where Revel calls, and laiughter, vainly loud. 
False to th<' heart, distorts the holltm* c hc*t»k. 

To leave the flagging spirit doubly wc‘ak; 

Still o’er the features, which perh)rct* thc*y cheer. 
To feign the ple.isure or conceal the pir|ue. 

Smiles form the channel tif a future tear, 

Or raise the writhing lip with ill-dissembled sneer. 


XCIVIII 

What is the worst of woes that wait f)n Age? 
W’hat stamps the wrinkle deeper on tlie l)row? 
To vic'W c*ach loved one blotted from Life’s page. 
And be alone on earth, as 1 am now: 
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Before the Chastener humbly let me bow. 

O’er Hearts divided and o’er Hopes destroyed: 
Roll on, vain days! full reckless may ye flow. 

Since Time hath reft whate’er my soul enjoyed. 
And with the ills of Eld mine earlier years alloyed. 


CANTO THE THIRD 


“Afin qiip cette application voiis format a penser a autre chose. II 
a cn veritc do rcnicclc <juc ccliii-la <*t Ic temps .” — Lettres du Roi 
Prusse ct de M. D* Alembert. [Sept. 7, 1776.] 


Is thy face like thy mother s, my fair child! 

Ad.\! sole daughter of my house and heart? 

When last I saw thy young blue e\ es they smiled. 

And then we parted, — not as now we part. 

But with a hope. — 

Awaking w ith a start. 

The waters hea\e around me; and on high 
The winds lift up their voices: I depart. 

Whither I know not; but the hour's gone by. 

When Albion’s lessening shores could grieve or glad mine eye. 

11 

Once more upon the waters! yet once more! 

And the \\a\es bound beneath me as a steed 
'rhat knows his rider. W’elcome to their roar! 

Swilt be their guidance, wheresoe’er it lead! 

Though the str«iined mast .should tjuiver as a reed. 

And the rent canv.iss fluttering .strew the gale. 

Still must I on; for i am as a weed. 

Flung from the rock, on Ocean’s foam, to .sail 

Where’er the surge mav sweep, the tempest's breath prevail. 

HI 

In my youth’s summer I did sing of One, 

Tlu* wandering outlaw of his own dark mind; 

Again 1 .seize the theme, then but begiin. 
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And bear it with me, as the rushing wind 
Bears the cloud onwards: in that Tale I find 
The furrows of long thought, and dried-up tears. 
Which, ebbing, leave a sterile track behind, 

0 er which all heavily the journeying years 

Plod the last sands of life, — where not a flower appears. 

rv 

Since my young days of passion — joy or pain — 
Perchance my heart and harp have lost a string — 

And both may jar: it may be that in vain 

1 would essay, as I hav'e sung, to sing: 

Yet, though a dreary strain, to this I cling; 

So that it wean me from the wear^' dream 
Of selfish grief or gladness — so it fling 
Forgetfulness around mt‘ — it shall seem 

To me, thougli to none else, a not ungrateful theme. 


He, who grown aged in this world of woo. 

In deeds, not yeais, piercing the depths of life. 

So that no wonder waits him — nor below 
Can LfOve or Sorrow', Fame, Ambition, Strife, 

Cut to his heart again with the keen knife 

Of silent, sharp cndur.incc — ^he can tell 

Why Thought seeks refuge in lone caves, yet rib; 

With airy images, and shapes which dwell 

Still unimpaired, though old, in the Soul’s haunted cell. 

VI 

'Tis to create, and in creating live 
A being more intense, that we endow 
With form our fancy, gaining as we give 
The life we image, even as I do now — 

What am I? Nothing: but not so art thou. 

Soul of my thought! with whom 1 traverse caith. 

Invisible but gazing, as I glow 

Mixed with thy spirit, blended with thy birth. 

And feeling still with thee in my crushed feelings' dearth. 
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vn 

Yet must I think less wildly: — I have thought 
Too long and darkly, till my brain became. 

In its own eddy boiling and o erwrought, 

A whirling gulf of phantasy and flame: 

And thus, untaught in youth my heart to tame. 

My springs of life were poisoned. Tis too late! 

Yet am I changed; though still enough the same 
In strength to bear what Time can not abate. 

And feed on bitter fruits without accusing Fate. 

vni 

Something too much of this: — ^but now *tis past. 

And the spell closes with its silent seal: 

Long absent Harold rc-appears at last — 

He of the breast which fain no more would feel. 

Wrung with the wounds which kill not, but ne er heal; 
Yet Time, who changes all, had altered him 
In soul and aspect as in age: years steal 
Fire from the mind as vigour from the limb; 

And Life’s enchanted cup but sparkles near the brim. 

IX 

His had been quaffed too quickly, and he found 
The dregs were wormwooa; but he filled again. 

And from a purer fount, on holier giound. 

And deemed its spring perpetual — but in vaini 
Still round him clung invisibly a chain 
Which galled for ever, fettering though unseen. 

And heavy though it clanked not; worn with pain. 
Which pined although it spoke not, and grew keen. 
Entering with every step he took through many a scene. 

X 

Secure in guarded coldness, he had mixed 
Again in fancied safety with his kind. 

And deemed his spirit now so firmly fixed 
And sheathed with an invulnerable mind. 
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That, if no joy, no sorrow lurked behind; 

And he, as one, might 'midst the many stand 
Unheeded, searching through the crowd to find 
Fit speculation — such as in strange lanci 
He found in wonder-works of Cod and Nature’s hand. 


XI 

But who can view the ripened rose, nor seek 
To wear it? who can curic^usly behold 
The smoothness and the sheen of Beauty’s cheek. 
Nor feel the heart can never all grow old? 

Who can contemplate Fame through clouds uiihdd 
The star which rises o’er her steep, nor climb? 
Harold, once more within the vortex, rolled 
On with the giddy circle, chasing Time, 

Yet with a nobler aim than in his Youth’s fond prime. 


XII 

But soon he knew himself the most unfit 
Of men to herd with Man, with whom he* held 
Little in common; untaught to submit 
His thoughts to others, though his soul was cpiellcd 
In youth by his own thoughts; still uncompelled. 
He would not yield dominion of his mind 
To Spirits against whom his own rebelled. 

Proud though in desc^lation — which could find 
A life within itself, to breathe without mankind. 


Xlll 

Where rose the mountains, there to him wc‘r<' fri<‘nds; 
Where rolled the Ocean, thereon was liis home; 
Where a blue sky, and glowing clime, extends. 

He had the passion and the power to roam; 

Th(‘ desert, forest, cavern, breaker’s foam. 

Were unto him companionship; they spake 
A mutual language, clearer than the tome 
Of his land’s tongue, which he would oft forsake 
For Nature’s pages glassed by sunbeams on the lake. 
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XIV 

Like the Chaldean, he could watch the stars. 

Till he had peopled them with beings bright 
As their own beams; and earth, and earthborn jars. 

And human frailties, were forgotten quite: 

Could he have kept his spirit tc) that flight 

He had been happy; but this clay will sink 

Its spark immortal, envying it the light 

To which it mounts, as if to break the link 

That keeps us from yon heaven which woos us to its brink. 


lint in Man’s dwellings he became a thing 
Keslless and worn, and stern and wearisome. 

Drooped as a wild-born falcon with dipt wing, 

'lo whom th(* boundless air alone were home: 
rhen cariK' his fit again, which to o'ercome. 

Vs eagerly the barred-up bird w ill beat 
Ilis breast and beak against his wiry dcmie 
Fill the blood tinge his plumagt* — so the heat 
()l his impeded Soul would through his bosom eat. 

XVI 

Seli-e\ile(l Harold wanders forth again, 

W ith nought oi Hope left — but with le'^s of gloom; 

Tlu' \ery knowledge that he lived in vain, 

'rhiil all was over on this side the tomb. 

Had made Desjiair a smilingness assiimi', 

W’hieh, though ’twcae wild, — as on the plundered wreck 
W hen marini'is vvoold m:ullv nu'el their doom 
W’ith draughts intemperate t)n the sinking deck. — 

Did yet inspire a clieer, which he lorbore to check. 

xvii 

Stop! — for thv tread is on an Kmpire's dust! 

An Karth(|ua(;(''s spoil is .sepulchred below! 

Is the spot marked with no colossal bust?* 
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Nor column trophied for triumphal show? 

None; but the moral's truth tells simpler so. 

A.S the ground was before, thus let it be; — 

How that red rain hath made the harvest growl 
And is this all the world has gained by thee. 

Thou first and last of Fields! king-making Victory? 


XVIII 

And Harold stands upon this place of skulls. 

The grave of France, the deadly WateiliMi! 

How in an hour the Power which gave annuls 
Its gifts, transferring fame as fleeting too! — 

In “pride of place” here last the Eagle flew. 

Then tore with bloody talon the rent plain. 

Pierced by the shaft of banded nations through; 
Ambition’s life and l.ibours all weie \a:n — 

He wears the shattered links of tla* W’orld’s broken chain. 


XIX 

Fit rctributi(jn! Caul may champ the bit 
And foam in tetters; — but is Earth moie free? 

Did nations combat to make One submit? 

Or league to teach all Kings true Sovcieigiity? 

What! shall reviving Thraldom again be 
The patched-up Idol of eulightencil days? 

Shall vvt*, who struck the Lion down, sh.ill we 

Pay the Wolf hoinagi*? predfering lowly gaze 

And servile knees to 'i hi ones? No! protc before ye praise! 


XX 

If not, o'er «)ne fall<*ii D<»spot boast no more*! 

In vain fair cheeks wen* furrowed with hcit teais 
For Europe’s fl(3W'cr.s long rooted up liefoie 
The trampler of her virieyarcls; in vain, years 
C)t ticath, depopulation, bondage, fears. 

Have all bi'cn borne*, and bioken by the aceoid 
Clf rejuse.'d-up milliriiis: all that most endeais 
Cdorv', i.s vvlien the myrtle wreathes a Sword — 
Such as Harmodius drew on Athens’ tyrant Lord. 
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XXI 

There was a sound of revelry by night. 

And Belgium's Capital had gathered then 

Her Beauty and her Chivalry — and bright 

The lamps shone o'er fair women and brave men; 

A thousand hearts beat happily; and when 
Music arose with its voluptuous swell. 

Soft eyes looked love to eyes which spake again. 

And all went merry as a marriage bell; 

But hush! hark! a deep cound strikes like a rising knelll 


XXII 

Did ye not hear it? — No — ’twas but the Wind, 

Or the car iMttliiig o’er the stony street; 

On with the dance! let joy be uiiconfincd; 

No sleep til! morn, whc'u Youth and Pleasure meet 
To cheuse the glowing Hours with thing feet — 

But hark! — th«it Ikmw sound bua^s in once more, 
As if tlie clouds its echo would repeat; 

And nearer— clearer — deadlier than before! 

Arm! Arm! it is — it is — the cannon’s opeiiing roar! 


XXTU 

Within .1 windowed nieh<» of that high hall 
Sate Brunswiek's hited Cihieil«iin; he did hear 
That sound th<* first amidst the festival. 

And caught its tone with Dc*ath’s j'trophetic oar; 
And when thev Minlc'd bc*cause he ».leenu*d it near. 
His heart more trulv knew' that peal too well 
Which stri'tched his father on a bloody bier. 

And rousc'd the? vengeance blood alone could quell; 
He rushed into the field, and, foremost fighting, fell. 


Ah! then and there was hurrying to and fro — 
And gathering tears, and tremblings of distress. 
And cheeks all pale, which but an hour ago 
Blushed at the praise of their own loveliness — 
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And there were sudden partings, such as pr(\ss 
The life from out young hearts, and choking sighs 
W’hich ne’er might be repeated; vho could guess 
If ever more should meet those mii^^ual eyes. 

Since upon night so sweet such aw'ful morn could rise! 


XXV 

And there was mounting in hot haste — the steed. 

The mustering S(ju.idroii, and the elattering car. 

Went pouring forward with impetuous speed. 

And swiftlv forming in the ranks of war — 

And the deep tlinnder peal on p<*al afai , 

And near, the hi'.it of the alarming dinm 
Roused up the soldier ere the Morning Stai , 

While thronged the citizens with terror dumb. 

Or whispering, with white lips — “i'he foe! rlu‘V come! tliev 
come!” 


xx\ I 

And wild and high tlu* “C^ameron’s Catheiing” rose! 

The war-note of Lociiiel, which Albyn’s hills 
Have hc.ircl, and heard, too, ha\e In r S.ixon foes; — 

How in th(* ikjoii of night that pibioc h tin ills, 

Savagf* and shi ill! Ihit w itb the l)ie.ith which fills 
Their mountain pipe, so fill the mount. uneers 
With the fierce nati\<' (hiring which instils 
The stirring memoiy of a thousand \ears. 

And Evan’s — Donald’s — f.imc rings in each cl.msm.in’s e.us! 


xxvii 

And Ardcrinc'S waves abo\i‘ tliem hc'r green leaves. 

Dewy with Xatnie’s te.ir-diops, as tluw jmss — 

C»rieving, if aught inamm.itc cmt grieves, 
f^ver the unretiirning br.ive, — alas! 

Ere evening to be trodden like the grass 
Which nmv beneath them, but ahm r shall giow 
In its next verdure, when tliis fiiTy mass 
Of living Valour, rolling on the foe 

And burning with high Hope, shall moulder cold and low. 
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Last noon beheld them full of lusty life: — 

Last eve in Beauty’s circle proudly gay; 

The Midnight brought the signal-sound of strife. 

The Morn the marshalling in arms, — the Day 
Battle’s magnifieently-stern array! 

Tile thunder-clouds close o’er it, which when rent 
Tile earth is covered thick with other clay 
Which her own clay shall cover, heaped and pent. 

Rider and horse, — friend, — foe — in (jiie red burial blent! 


XXIX 

Their praise is hymned by loftier haips than mine; 

Yet one I would select from that ]iroud throng. 

Partly because they blend me \n ith his line. 

And partly that I (lid his Sire some wrong. 

And partly that bright names \%ill hallow song; 

And his was of tlu* bras (*st, and when showered 
I'he death-bolts cU'adliest the thinned files along. 

Even where the thickest of ^^’ar^s tempest lowered. 

They n'ached no nobler breast than tliine, young, gallant 
Howard! 


'rluMC have been t(Mrs and bi caking hearts for thee. 

And mine weic' nothing, bad I such to give; 

But when 1 stood beneath the fri\sh green tree. 

Which living waves where ihon didst cease to li\e. 

And .saw around me tlie wide fii'ld ie\ive 
With fruits and fertile promist', and the Spring 
Come forth Iut ixork of gladness to contrive, 

M’ith all her reckle.ss biuls upon the N'ing, 

1 turned from all she brought to those she could not bring. 


> \> i 

I turned to thee, to thou.sands, of whom each 
And one as all a ghastly gap did make 
In his own kind and kindred, whom to teach 
Forgetfulness were mercy for their sake; 
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The Archangels trump, not Glory’s, must awake 
Those whom they thiist for; though the sound of Fame 
May for a moment soothe, it cannot slake 
The fever of vain longing, and the name 
So honoured but assumes a stronger, bitterer claim. 


XXXII 

They mourn, but smile at length — and, smiling, mourn: 
The tree will wither long before it fall; 

The hull drives on, though mast and sail be torn; 

The roof-tree sinks, but moulders on the hall 

In massy hoarincss; the ruined wall 

Stands when its wind-worn battlements are gone; 

The bars survive the capthe they enthral; 

The day drags through though stoims k('ep out the sun; 
And thus the hcait will break, \el bu kenly live on: 


xxxni 

Even as a broken Mirror, which the glass 
In every fragment multiplies — and m»ikes 
A thousand images of one that wa** 

The same — and still the more, the umie it l)reaks; 
And thus the heait will do which not loisakes. 
Living in shatteied guise; and still, and eold. 

And bloodless, with its sleepless soriow acht‘s 
Yet withers on till all without is old. 

Showing no visible sign, for such things are untold. 


XXXIV 

There is a very life in our despair. 

Vitality of poison, — a r{iiick root 
Which feeds these deadly branches; foi it were 
As nothing did we die; but Life will suit 
Itself to Sorrow’s most detested fruit. 

Like to the apples on the Dead Sea’s .shore. 

All ashes to the taste: Did man compute 
Existence by enjoyment, and count o’er 

Such hours ’gainst years of life, — say, would he name threescore? 
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XXXV 

The Psalmist numbered out the years of man: 

They are enough; and if thy talc be true. 

Thou, who didst grudge him even that fleeting span. 
More than enough, thou fatal Waterloo! 

Millions of tongues record thee, and anew 
Their children*s lips sliall echo them, and say — 
“Here„whcre the sword united nations drew, 

Our countrymen were warring on that day!** 

And this is much — and all — which will not pass away. 


XXXVI 

There sunk the greatest, nor the worst of men. 

Whose Spirit, antithetically mixed. 

One moment of the mightiest, and again 
On little objects with like firiraiess fixed; 

Extreme in all things! hadst thou been betwixt. 

Thy throne had still he(Mi thiiu\ or never been; 

For D.iring made' thy lise as fall: thou seek’st 
Even now to re-assume the impel ial mien. 

And shake again tiie world, the Thunderer of the scene! 


XXXVIl 

CoiKpieior and Captive of the Earth art thou! 

She trembles at tluv still, and thy wild name 
Was iie*cr more biuited in ineirs minds than now 
That thou art nothing, sase the jest ol Fame, 

Who wooed thee onci*, tliy \'assal, and became 
The flatterer of thy fl('reeucss — till thou wert 
A God unto thvself; nor l(»ss the same 
To the astoimdc'd kingdoms all ineil. 

Who deemed thee for a time wliat('er thou didst assert. 


XXXVIII 

Oh, more or less than man — in high or low — 
Battling with nations, flying from the field; 

Now' making monarchs* necks thy footstool, now 
More than thy meanest soldier taught to yield; 
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An Empire tliou couldst crush, command, rebuild. 

But gONcrn not thy pettiest passion, nor, 

Ho\vc\ er deeply in men’s spirits skilled. 

Look through thine own, nor curb the lust of War, 
Nor learn that tempted Fate will leave the loftiest Star. 


XXXIX 

Yet well thy soul hath brooked the turning tide 
With that iintauiiht innate philosophy, 

W’hich, be it W isdom, Coldness, or det'p Pride, 

Is gall and wormw ood to an enemy. 

When the whole host of hatred stood hard by. 

To watch and mock th(‘e shrinking, thou hast smiled 
With a sedate and all-enduring eye. — 

When Fortune fled her spoiled and laxourile child. 
He stood uiibow(‘d beneath the ills upon him piled. 


XL 

Sager than in thy fortunes, for in tluMii 
Ambition steeled thee on too far to show 
That just habitual scorn, which could contemn 
Men and their thoughts; ’twas wise to h*t‘l, not so 
To wear it ever on thy lip and brow , 

And spurn the instiuments thou wert to use 
Till they were turned unto thine overthrow: 

’Tis but a w'orthless world to win or lost*. 

So hath it prov'cd to thee, and all sucIj lot who choose. 


XLI 

If, like a tower upon a headlong roc*k, 
rhou hadst been madi- to stand or fall alone. 

Such scorn of man had lndped to biave the* shock. 

But men’.s thoughts were the steps which p.ived thy throne, 
Their admiration thy best weapon shone. 

The part of Philip’s son was thine — not then 
(Unless aside thy Purple had b<*en thrown) 

Like stc*rn Diogenes to mock at men; 

For sceptred Cynics Earth were far too wide a den. 
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XLII 

But Quiet to quick bosoms is a Hell, 

And there hath been thy bane; there is a fire 
And motion of the Soul which will not dwell 
In its own narrow being, but aspire 
Beyond the fitting medium of desire; 

And, but once kindled, (jiienchless evermore, 
Preys upon high adventure, nor can tire 
Of aught l)ut rest; a fever at the core. 

Fatal to him \\l»o bears, to all who ever bore. 


XLlll 

This makes the madmen who have made men mad 
By their contagion; Concjiierors and Kings, 

Found(TS of sects and systems, to whom add 
Sophists, Bards, Statesmen, all uiKjuiet things 
Which stir too strongly the soiiVs seeiet springs. 

And are themseb’es the fools to those they fool; 

Knviecl, yet how unenviable! what stings 

Are theirs! One breast laid open w^ere a school 

Which would nnteach Mankind the het to shine or rule: 


XLl\ 

Their breath is agitation, and their life 
A storm whereon they ride, to sink at last. 

And yet so nursed and bigoted to stiile. 

That should tlu'ir days, surviving perils past. 
Melt to calm twilight, they feel overcast 
With sorrow’ and supineness, and so die; 

Even as a flame unfed, which runs to waste 
With its ow n flickering, or a sword laid by. 

Which eats into itself, and rusts iiigloriously. 

XI .V 

He who ascends to mountain tops, shall find 
The loftiest peaks most wrapt in clouds and snow'; 
He who surpasses or subdues mankind. 

Must look down on the hate of those below. 
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Though high above the Sun of Glory glow. 

And far beneath the Earth and Ocean spread. 

Round him are icy rocks, and loudly blow 
Contending tempests on his naked head. 

And thus reward the toils which to <^hose summits led. 


XL VI 

Away with these! true Wisdom s world will be 
Within its own creation, or in thine. 

Maternal Nature! for who teems like thee. 

Thus on the banks of thy majestic Khine? 

There Harold gazes on a work di\ ine, 

A blending of all beauties; streams and dells, 

Fruit, foliage, crag, wood, cornfield, mountain, vine. 
And chiefless castles breathing stern farewells 
From gray but leafy walls, where Ruin greenly dwells. 


XLVII 

And there they stand, as stands a lofty mind. 

Worn, but unstooping to the baser c rowd. 

All tenantlcss, save to the cranm ing W ind. 

Or holding dark communion with the Cloud. 

There was a day when thc>y were young and proud; 
Banners on high, and battles passt'd below; 

But they who fought arc in a bltu>dv shroud. 

And those which waved are shredlc*ss dust ere now. 
And the bleak battlements shall bear iu> future blow. 


XLvni 

Beneath these battlements, within tliose walls. 

Power dwelt amidst her passions; in proud state 
Each robber chief uphelcl his armed halls, 

Doing his evil will, nor less elate 
Tlian mightier heroes of a longer date. 

What want these outlaws conquerors should have. 

But History’s purchased page to call them great? 

A wider space — an ornamented grave? 

Their hopes were not less warm, their souls were full as brave. 
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XLIX 

In their baronial feuds and single fields. 

What deeds of prowess unrecorded died! 

And Love, which lent a blazon to their shields. 
With emblems well devised by amorous pride. 
Through all the mail of iron hearts would glide; 
But still their fiame was fierceness, and drew on 
Keen contest and destruction near allied. 

And many a tower for some fair mischief won. 
Saw the discoloured Rhine beneath its ruin run. 


L 

But Thou, exulting and abounding river! 

Making thy waves a blessing as they flow 

Through banks whose beauty would endure for ever 

Could man but leave thy bright cre«ition so, 

j\or its fair promise from the surface mow 

With the sharp scythe of conflict, — then to sec 

Thy valley of sweet waters, were to know 

Earth paved like Heaven — and to seem such to me. 

Even now what wants thy stream? — tliat it should Lethe be. 

LI 

A thousand battles have assailed th\ banks 
But tliese and half llieir fame have passed away. 

And Slaughter heaped on high his v. ellcring ranks: 

Their very gr.ives are gone, and what are they? 

Thy tide wusluxl down the bl(KKl of yesterday, 

And all was stainless, and on thy clear stream 
Classed, with its dancing light, the sunny ray; 

But o’er the blackened Menioiy^’s blighting dream 
Thy waves would vainly nfll, all sweeping as they seem. 


Lll 

Thus Harold inly said, and pa.ssed along. 

Yet not insensible to all which here 

Awoke the jocund birds to early song 

In glens which might have made even exile dear: 
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Though on his brow were graven lines austere. 

And tranquil sternness, which htid la’cn the place 
Of feelings fierier tar hut less severe — 

Joy was not always absent from his face, 

Bui o’er it in such scenes would steal with transient trace. 


LIII 

Xor was all Love shut from him, though his days 
Of passion had consumed themsc'lvcs t(» dust. 

It is in vain that we wtnild coldly ga/c 
On such as smile upon us; the* heart must 
Leap kindly back to kindness, though Disgust 
Hath weaned it from all woi Idlings: tlius he felt. 
For there was soft Remembrance, and s\\'eet Trust 
In one fond breast, to which his own would mi'll. 
And in its ti'iiderer hour on that his bosom dwelt. 


ia\ 

And he had learned to love, — I know not whv. 

For this in such as him seems strange of mood, — 

The helpless li^oks of bl(»oming Infanex, 

E\en in its earliest nurtiiri'; what subdued. 

To change like this, a mind so fai imliued 
With seoin of nun. it liltU* bigots to know’; 

But thus it WM*.: .md though in sohluili' 

Small pmver llie nipjx cl affections Inixe to glow. 

In him this glowed w lu'ii all bi'side had c i-.iscd to glow. 


L\’ 

And there was one soft breast, as liath bi'cn said, 

W hich unto his was bound by strongi-r ties 
Than the church links withal; and, — though uiiwi'd. 

That love was pure — .ind, far above* disguise. 

Had stood the test of moital enmities. 

Still undivided, and cemented more 
By peril, drc*aded mcist in female I'yes; 

But this was firm, and from a foreigiy shore 

Well to that heart might his these absent greetings poiirl 
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The castled Crag of Drachcnfels 
Frowns o’er the wide and winding Rhine, 
Whose breast of waters broadly swells 
Between the banks which bear the vine; 
And hills all rich with blossomed trees. 
And fields which promise corn and wine. 
And scattered cities crowning these*. 

Whose far white walls along them shine. 
Have strewed a scene, which I should see 
With double joy wert thou with me. 


And peasant girls, with dee'p hliu* e\es, 

And hands which ofler (*arly flowers. 

Walk smiling o’er this Paradise; 

Above, the lre(|ueiit feudal towers 
Through green leases lift their walls of gray; 
And many a rock which steeply loweis. 

And noble arch in proud decay. 

Look oer this vale oi \ intage-bowers. 

But one thing want these banks ol Rhine, — 
Thy gentle hand to clasp in nime! 


1 send the lilies gi\en to me — 

Though long beloie thy hand the) touch, 

1 know' that they must withered be. 

But yet reject them not as such; 

For I have cherished them a.s dear. 
Because they yi*t may meet thine eye. 

And guide thy soul to mine even here, — 
When thou behold’st them drooping nigh. 
And know st them gathered by the Rhine, 
And ofiFcrcd from my heart to thincl 
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The river nobly foams and hows — 

The charm of this enchanted grouna 
And all its thousand turns disclose 
Some fresher beauty's varying round: 

The haughtiest breast its wish might bound 
Through life to dw'ell delighted here; 

Nor could on earth a spot be found 
To Nature and to me so dear — 

Could thy dear eyes in following mine 
Still sweeten more these banks of Rhine! 


LN 1 

By Coblentz, on a rise of gentle giound. 

There is a small and simple Pyramid, 

Crow'ning the summit of the verdant mound; 

Beneath its base are Heroes’ ashes hid — 

Our enemy’s — but let not that forbid 
Honour to Marceau! o’er whose early tomb 
Tears, big tears, gushed from the ro!i<zh soldier’s lid. 
Lamenting and yet envying such a doom. 

Falling for France, whose rights he battled to resume 


L\ II 

Brief, brave, and glorious was his \ouiig career, — 
His mourners were two hosts, his friends and foes; 
And fitly may the stranger lingering here 
Pray for his gallant Spirit’s bright repose: — 

For he was Freedom’s Champion, fine of those. 
The few’ in number, who had not o’ersU’pt 
The charter to chastise which she bestows 
On such as wield her 'veapons; he had kept 
The w'hiteness of his soul — and tlius men o’f‘r him 


LVIII 

Here Ehrenbreitstcin, with her shattered wall 
Black with the miner’s blast, upon her height 
Yet shows of what she was, when shell and ball 
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Rebounding idly on her strength did light: — 

A Tower of Victory I from whence the flight 
Of baffled foes was watched along the plain : 

But Peace destroyed what War could never blight. 

And laid those proud roofs bare to Summer’s rain — 

On which the iron shower for years had poured in vain. 

LIX 

Adieu to thee, fair Rhinel How long delighted 
The stranger fain would linger on his way! 

Thine is a scene alike where souls united. 

Or lonely Contemplation thus miirht stray; 

And could the ceaseless vultures tvase to prey 
On self-condemning bosoms, it were here. 

Where Nature, nor too sombre nor tr)o gay. 

Wild but not rude, awful yet not austere, 

Is to the mellow F^arth as Autumn to the year. 


I A 

Adieu to thee again! a vain adieu! 

There can be no faiewell to scene like thine; 

The mind is coloured by thy every hue. 

And if reluctantly the eyes resign 

Their cherished gaze upon thee, knely Rhine! 

’Tis with the thankful glance of parting piaise; 
More mighty spots may rise — more glaring shine. 
But none unite, in one attaching maze. 

The brilliant, fair, and soft, — the glories of old days. 


LAI 

The negligently grand, the fruitful bloom 
Of coming ripeness, the white city's sheen. 

The rolling stream, the precipice’s gloom. 

The forest s grtnvth, and Ckithie w.ills betw’een, — 

The wild rocKs shaped, as they had turrets been. 

In mockery of man’s art; and these withal 
A race of faces happy as the .scene. 

Whose fertile bounties here extend to all. 

Still springing o er thy banks, though Empires near them falh 
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But these recede. Above me are the Alps, 
rhe Palaces of Nature, whose vast w. 11s 
Have pinnacled in clouds their snowy scalps. 

And throned Eternity in icy halls 
Of cold Sublimity, where forms and falls 
rhe Avalanche — the thundeibolt ot snow! 

All that expands the spirit, yet appals, 

Gatlier around these summits, as to show 

How Earth may pierce to Heaven, yt't leave vain man below. 


LXIII 

But ere these matchless heights I dan* tf) scan. 

There is a spot should not be p.isx'd in vain, — 

Morat! the proud, the patriot hold! v.hc'ri* man 
May gaze on ghastly trophies ot the* slain. 

Nor biusli for those who Cf)n(Hi(*u‘d on that plain. 

Here Burgundy bef(ueathed his tomblc ss hosl, 

A bony heap, througli ages to rem.iin. 

Themselves their monument; — the Stygian coast 
Unsepulchred they roamed, and shiieked each wand(*ring ghost. 


LXIV 

While Waterloo with Cannic’s carii.ige \ ic’s, 

Morat and Marathon twin names shall stand; 

They were true Glory’s stainless victoiies. 

Won by the unambitious heart and hand 
Of a proud, brotherly, and civic band. 

All unbought champirms in no princely cause 
Of vice-entailed Corruption; they no land 
Doomed to bewail the blasphemy ol laws 
Making Kings’ rights divine, by ,some Dr.iconie clause 


LXV 

By a lone wall a lonelier column rears 
A gray and gricf-wf)rn aspect of old days; 
*Tis the last remnant of the wr(‘ck of years. 
And looks as with the wild-bewildered gaze 
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Of one to stone converted by anriaze. 

Yet still with consciousness; and there it stands 
Making a marvel that it not decays. 

When the coeval pride of human hands. 

Levelled Aventicum, hath strewed her subject lands. 


LXVl 

And there — oh! sweet and sacred be the name! 
fiilia — the daughter — the devoted — gave 
Ilci youth to Heaven; her heart, beneath a claim 
Nt'au'st to Heaven’s, broke o’er a father’s gra\c. 

Justice is sworn ’gainst tears, and hers would crav’e 
The life she lived in — but th(‘ Judge was just — 

And then slu' died on him she could not save. 

'rheir tomb was simple, and without a bust, 

And held within their urn one mind — one heart — one dust. 


LX\ II 

But these are deeds which should not pass away. 

And names that must not wither, though the Earth 

Forgets her empiu's with a just din ay 

The enslavers and the enslaved — their death and birth; 

The high, the mountain-majesty of W'orth 

Should be — and shall, sur\ ivor ol its woe. 

And from its immoitalitv. look iorth 
In the Sun’s f.icc, like voiider Alpine snow, 

Imperishably pure* beyond all things below. 


1.XVII1 

Lake Leman woos me with its cr\ stal face. 

The mirror where the stars aiul mountains view 
The stillness of their aspect in each trace 
Us clear depth yic*lds oi their iar ht'ight and hue: 

There is too much of Man hen\ to look through 
With a fit mind the might which I behold; 

But soon in me shall Loneliness renew 
Thoughts hid, but not less cherished than of old. 

Ere mingling with the herd had pcnnc'd me in their fold. 
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To fly from, need not be to hate, mankind. 

All aie not fit with them to stir and toil. 

Nor is it discontent to keep the mind 
Deep in its fountain, lest it oveiboil 
In the hot throng, w here w e become the spoil 
Of our mfection, till too Lite and long. 

We may deplore and stiuggle with the coil. 

In wretched intei change of wrong foi wrong 

Midst .1 contentious woilcl, striving where none are strong. 


I \\ 

There, in a moment, we may plunge our years 
In fatal penitence and in the blight 
Of our own Soul tuin all our bio )d to tears. 

And colour things to come with hu s of \ight 
The race of life becomes i hopeless flight 
To those that walk in d uknc ss on the sea 
The boldest steer but whi*re their poits invitf’ — 

But there are w anderei s o i r Eternitv 

Whose balk drives on ind on and .inchored ne’er shall be. 


LXXI 

Is it not better, then, to be alone 

And love Earth only for its earthly s ikt ^ 

By the blue rushing of the airowv Rhone, 

Or the pure bosom of its musing Lake, 

Which feeds it as a inotln i who doth make 
A fair but froward infant hci own can 
Kissing its cries aw a) as these awake, — 

Is it not better thus our lives to wear. 

Than join the crushing crowd, doomed to inflict or bear? 

LXXll 

I live not in myself, but 1 become 
Portion of that around me, and to me 
High mountains arc a i(*eling, but the hum 
Of human cities torture I can see 
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Nothing to loathe in Nature, save to be 
A link reluctant in a fleshly chain. 

Classed among creatures, when the soul can flee, 
And with the sky — the peak — the heaving plain 
Of ocean, or the stars, mingle — and not in vain. 


LXXlll 

And thus I am absorbed, and this is life: — 

I look upon the peopled desert past. 

As on u place of agony and strife. 

Where, for some sin, to Soitow I was cast. 

To act and suffer, but remount at last 
With a fresh pinion; which I feel to spring, 

Though young, yet waxing vigorous as the Blast 
Which it would cope wilh, on deli»ihted wing. 

Spurning the clay-cold bonds which round our being cling. 


LXXI\ 

.And when, at length, the mind shall be all free 
From what it hates in this degraded form, 

Kelt of its carnal life, sa\e what shall be 
Existent happier in tlie fly and worm. — 

When Elements to Elemrmts conform. 

And dust is as it should be, .shall I not 
Feel all I see less dazzling but more warm? 

Tlie bodiless thought? the Spirit o! each spot? 

Of which, e\'cii now, I share at times the immortal lot? 


Are not the mountains, wa\es, and skies, a part 
Of me and of my Soul, as 1 of them? 

Is not the lo\ e of these deep in my heart 
With a pure p.».ssion? .shoidd I not cemtemn 
All objects, if compared with the.se? and stem 
A tide of suffering, rather tli.iii forego 
Such feelings for the hard and worldly phlegm 
Of those whose eyes are only turned below. 

Gazing upon the ground, with thoughts which dare not glow? 
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Blit this is not my theme; and I return 
To that which is immediate, and reijuire 
Those who find contemplation in the am. 

To look on One, \\ hose dust was once all fiiv, — 

A nati\'e of the land where I respire 

The clear air for a while — a passing guest, 

W’hcrc he became a being, — whose desire 
Was to be gloiious: ""twas a foolish cpiest. 

The which to gain and keep, he sacrificed all rest. 


LXXVI 1 

Here the self-torturing sophist, wild Rousseau, 

The apostle of Alfiiction, he who threw 

Enchantment over Passion, and from W'oe 

Wrung overwhelming eloquence, first drew 

The breath which made him wretched: yet hi* knew 

How to make Madness beautiful, and cast 

O'er erring deeds and thoughts, a h('a\’enly hue 

Of words, like sunb<*ams, dazzling as thi'y past 

The eyes, which o'er them shed tears it^clingly and fast. 


LXXVI 1 1 

His love was Passiim's essence — as .i trei‘ 

On fire by lightning; with cthcre.il flame 
Kindled he was, and blasted; for to be 
Thus and enamoured, were in him the* same. 

But his was not the lo\e of living dame. 

Nor of the dead who rise upon our dri*ains. 

But of ideal Beauty, which became 

In him existence, and (j’erf lowing teems 

Along his burning page, distempered though it s(*eiiis. 


LXXIX 

Tills breathed ihself to life in Julie*, this 
Invested her with all that’s wild and sw’i*<*l; 
I'his hallowed, too, the memorable kiss 
Which every morn his fevered lip would greet. 
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From hers, who but with friendship his would meet; 
But to that gentle touch, through brain and breast 
Flashed the thrilled Spirit’s love-devouring heat; 

In that absorbing sigh p(Tchanc*e more blest 

Than vulgar minds may be with all they seek possest. 


LXXX 

II is life was one long war with self-sought foes. 

Or friends by him self-banished; for his mind 
Had grown Suspicion’s sanctuary, and chose. 

For its own ciuel sacrifice, the kind, 

’Gainst whom he raged with fury strange and blind. 

But he was phrensiid, — wherefore, who may know? 
Since cause might be which Skill could never find; 

But h(' was phrensied by disease or woe, 

'I’o that w()rsl pitch of all, which wears a reasoning show. 


1.XXX1 

For then he was inspired, and from him came. 

As from the Pythian’s mystic ca\e of yore. 

Those oracles which set tlu' world in flame, 

Nor ceased to burn till kingdoms weie no more: 

Did he not this for France? which lay, before, 

Bow'cd to the inborn tyranny of years. 

Broken and Irt’iiibling to the yoke she bore. 

Till by the voice of him and his compeers, 

Rous(‘d up to too much wrath which follows o’ergrown fears? 


LXXXII 

They made ihemseKcs a fearful monument! 

The wreck of old opinions — things which grew. 
Breathed from the birth of Time: the \'cil they rent. 
And what behind it lay, all earth shall view'; 

But good with ill they also overthrew. 

Leaving but ruins, wherewith to rebuild 
Upon the same foundation, and renew' 

Dungeons and thrones, which the same hour refilled. 
As heretofore, because Ambition was self-Willed. 
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LXXXIU 

But this will not endure, nor be endured! 

Mankind have felt their strength, ai d made it felt. 

They might have used it better, but, allured 
By their new vigour, sternly have they dealt 
On one another; Pity ceased to melt 
With her once natural charities. But they. 

Who in Oppression's darkness caved had dwelt. 

They were not eagles, nourished with the day; 

What marvel then, at times, if they mistoc^k their prey? 


LXXXIV 

What deep wounds ever closed w ithout a scar? 

The heart’s bleed longest, and but heal to wear 

That w'hich disfigures it; and they w'ho war 

With their owm hopes, and ha\’e been \’anquished, bear 

Silence, but not submission: in his lair 

Fixed Passion holds his breath, until the hour 

Which shall atone for years; none need despair: 

It came — it cometh — and will come, — the power 
To punish or forgive — in one we shall be slower. 


LXXXV 

Clear, placid Leman! thy contrasted lake. 

With the wild world I dwelt in, is a thing 
Which warns me, with its stillness, to ioisako 
Earth’s troubled waters for a purer spring. 

This quiet sail is as a noiseless wing 
To waft me Iroin distraction; once I loved 
Torn Ocean’s roar, but thy soft murmiuing 
Sounds sweet as if a Sister’s voice reproved. 

That I with stern delights should €*Vr have been so moved. 


LXXXVl 

It is the hush of night, and all between 
Thy margin and the mountains, dusk, yet clear. 
Mellowed and mingling, yet distinctly seen. 
Save darkened Jura, whose capt heights appear 
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Precipitously steep; and drawing near. 

There breathes a living fragrance from the shore, 

Of flowers yet fresh with childhood; on the ear 
Drops the light drip of the suspended oar. 

Or chirps the grasshopper one good-night carol more. 


LXXXVII 

He is an evening reveller, \v ho makes 
His life an infancy, and sings his fill; 

At intervals, some bird from out the brakes 
Starts into voice a moment, then is still. 

There seems a floating whisper on the hill. 

But that is fancy — for the Starlight dews 
All silently their tears of Love instil, 

V/eeping themselves away, till they infuse 
Deep into Nature’s breast the spirit of her hues. 


LXXX^ III 

Ye Stars! which are the j^octr)' of Heaven! 

If in your blight leaves we would lead the fate 
Of men and empires. — tis to be forgiven, 

That in our aspirations to be great. 

Our destinies o’crleap their mortal state. 

And claim a kindred with you; for yc are 
A Beauty and a Mysteiy. and crc'ate 
In us such love and re^•erc^ce from afar, 

That Fortune, — hame, — Power, — Life, have named themselves 
a Star. 


1.XXXIX 

All Heaven and Earth are still — though not in sleep. 
But breathless, as we grow when feeling most; 

And silent, as w'e stand in thoughts too deep; — 

All Heaven and Earth are still: From the high host 
Of stars, to the lulled lake and mountain-coast. 

All is concentrated in a life intense. 

Where not a beam, nor air, nor leaf is lost. 

But hath a part of Being, and a sense 
Of that which is of all Creator and Defence. 
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Then stirs the feeling infinite, so felt 
In solitude, where we are least aloiiv"; 

A truth, which through our being then doth melt. 

And purifies from self: it is a tone. 

The soul and source of Music, which makes known 
Eternal harmony, and sheds a charm 
Like to the fabled Cytherea^s zone. 

Binding all things with beauty; — ’twoiild disarm 
The spectre Death, had he substantial power to harm. 


xc:i 

Not vainly did the early Persian make 
His altar the high places, and the peak 
Of earth-o’ergazing mountains, and thus take 
A fit and unvvalled temple, there to seek 
The Spirit, in whose honour shrines arc* weak, 
Upreared of human hands. Come, and compare 
Columns and idol-dwellings — Goth or Grc‘ck — 
With Nature's realms of worship, earth and air — 
Nor fix on fond abodes to circumscribe thy prayer! 


XCII 

The sky is changed! — and such a change! Oh Night, 
And Storm, and Darkness, yc au* wondrous strong. 
Yet lovely in your strength, as is the light 
Of a dark eye in Woman! Far along. 

From peak to peak, thcj rattling crags among 
Leaps the live thunder! Not from one lone cloud. 
But every mountain now hath found a tongue. 

And Jura answers, through her misty shroud. 

Back to the joyous Alps, who call to her alc:>ud! 


xcni 

And this is in the Night: — Most glorious Night! 
Thou wert not sent for slumber! let me be 
A sharer in thy fierce and far delight, — 

A portion of the tempest and of thee! 
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How the lit lake shines, a phosphoric sea. 

And the big rain corncs dancing to the earth! 

And now again ’tis l)lack, — and now, the glee 
Of the loud hills shakes with its nioiinlain-mirth. 

As if they did rejoice o’er a young Earlhcjuake’s birth. 


xciv 

Now, where the swift Rhone cleaves his way between 
Heights which appear as lovers who have parted 
In hate, whose mining depths so intervene. 

That they can meet no more, though brokenhearted: 

Though in their souls, which thus c*aeh other thwarted. 

Love was the \ ery root of the fond rage 

W'hich blighted their life’s bloom, and then departed: — 

Itself expired, but lea\'ing them an age 

Of years all winters, — war within themselves to wage: 


xt:v 

Now’, w'her(* the (juiek Rhone thus hath cleft his way. 

The mightiest of the storms hath taVn his stand: 

I’or lu're, not one, but manv, lOtike their play 
\nd Hing their thunder-bolts from hand to hand, 
i'"lashing and east around: of all the band, 

Fhe bright(\st through lhes(‘ partt'd hills hath forked 
Iiis lightnings, — as it he did undeistand, 

Tial ill such gaps as Desolation woiked, 

Tlere the hot shaft should blast whatever therein lurked. 


xcvi 

Sky— Moiiiiiaius — River — Winds — Lake — Lightnings! 
Withnight, and clouds, and thunder — and a Soul 
To mike these felt and feeling, well may be 
Thing that have made me watchful; the far roll 
Of yoir departing voices, is the knoll 
Of wh.t in me is sleepless, — if 1 rest. 

But wli're of ye, O Tempests! is the goal? 

Arc ve ike those within the human breast? 

Or do y\ find, at length, like eagles, some high nest? 
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Could I embody and unbosom now 

That which is most within me. — could I wreak 

My thoughts upon expression, and thus throw 

Soul — heart — mind — passions — feelings — strong or weak — 

All that I would have sought, and all I seek. 

Bear, know, feel — and yet breathe — into one word. 

And that one word were Lightning, I would speak; 

But as it is, I live and die unheard. 

With a most voiceless thought, sheathing it as a sword. 


XCVIII 

The Morn is up again, the dev\y Morn, 

With breath all incense, and with c-heek all bloom — 
Laughing the clouds away with pla\ ful scorn. 

And living as if earth contained no tomb, — 

And glowing into day: we may resume 
The march of our existence; and thus I, 

Still on thy shores, fair Leman! may find room 

And food for meditation, nor pass by 

Much, that may give us pause, if pondered fittingly. 


XCLX 

Ciarens! sweet Clarcns, birthplace of deep Love! 

Thine air is the young breath of passionate Thought; 

Thy trees take root in Love; the snows .ibi^ve. 

The very Glaciers h.ive his colours caught, 

And Sun-set into rose-1 mes secs them wrought 
By rays which sleep there lovingly: the rocks. 

The permanent crags, tell here of Love, who sought 
In them a refuge from the wordly shocks. 

Which stir and sting the Soul with Hope tliat w'oos, then mK^cs. 

c 

Ciarens! by heavenly feet thy paths arc trod, — 

Undying Love's, who here ascends a throne 
To \^hich the steps are mountains; where the Cod 
Is a pervading Life and Light, — ^so shown 
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Not on those summits solely, nor alone 

In the still cave and forest; o*er the flower 

His eye is sparkling, and his breath hath blown. 

His soft and summer breath, whose tender power 
Passes the strength of storms in their most desolate hour. 


Cl 

All things are here of Him; from the black pines. 
Which are his shade on high, and the loud roar 
Of torrents, where he listeneth. to the vines 
Which slope his green path downward to the shore. 
Where the bowed Waters meet him, and adore. 
Kissing his feet with miiimiirs; and the Wood, 

The covert of old trees, with trunks all hoar. 

But light leaves, young as joy, stands where it stood, 
Offering to him, and his, a populous solitude. 


CII 

A populous solitude of bees and biids. 

And fairy-formed and many-coloured things. 

Who worship him with notes more sweet than words. 
And innocently open their glad wings. 

Fearless and full of life: the gush of springs. 

And fall of loftv fountains, and the bend 
Of stirring branehc's, and tlie bud which brings 
The swiftest thought of Beauty, here extend 
Mingling — and made by I^ove — unto one mighty end. 


CllI 

He who hath loved not, here would learn that lore. 

And make his heart a spirit; he who knows 
That tender mystery, \\ill love the more; 

For this is L.o\'e's leccss, where vain men’s woes. 

And the world’s w'astc, have driven him far from those. 
For 'tis his nature to advance or die; 

He stands not still, hut or decays, or grows 
Into a boundless blessing, which may vie 
With the immortal lights, in its eternity! 
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CIV 

’Tv\'as not for fiction chose Rousseau the spot. 

Peopling it with aflFcctions; but he found 
It was the scene which Passion must allot 
To the Mind’s purified beings; ’twas the ground 
Where early Lo\ e his Psyche’s zone uiibouiid. 

And hallowed it with l(7velincss: ’tis lone. 

And wonderful, and deep, and hath a sound. 

And sense, and sight of sweetness; here the Rhone* 

Hath spread himself a couch, the Alps have reared a throne. 


cv 

Lausanne! and Ferney! ye have been the abodes 
Of Names which unto you bequeathed a name; 

Mortals, who sought and found, l>y dangerous roads, 

A path to perpetiiity of Fame; 

They were gigantic minds, and their steep aim 
Was, Titan-like, on daring doubts to pile 
Thoughts which should call down thundt*r, and the H.nne 
Of Heaven again assailed — if Heaven, th(‘ while. 

On man and man’s research could deign do more than smile. 


The one was fire and fickleness, a child 
Most mutable in wishes, but in mind 
A wit as various, — gay, grave, sage, or wild, — 
Historian, bard, philosopher, combined; 

He multiplied himself amcnig mankind. 

The Proteus of their talents: Hut his own 
Breathed most in ridicule, — w'hich, as the* wand. 

Blew' where it listed, laying all things prone, — 

Now to o’erthrow a fool, and now to shtike a throne. 


evil 

The oth<*r, deep and slow', exhausting thought 
-Vnd hiving w'isdom with each studious year. 
In meditation dwelt — with learning wrought. 
And shaped his* weapon with an edge severe. 
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Sapping a solemn creed with solemn sneer; 

The lord of irony, — that master spell. 

Which stung his foes to wrath, which grew from fear. 
And doomed him to the zealot's ready Hell, 

Which answers to all doubts so eloquently well. 


CVIII 

Yet, peace be witli tlu*ir ashes, — for by them 
If merited, the ])eiially is paid; 

Jt is not ours to jutlge, — far less condemn; 

The hour must come when such things shall be made 
Known unto all, — or hope and dn^ad allayed 
By slumber, on one pillow, in the dust. 

Which, thus much we are sure, must lie decayed; 
And when it shall reviv (\ as is our trust, 

"rwill be to be forgiven — or sufler what is just. 


cix 

But let me quit Man's woiks, again to read 
His Maker’s, spread around me, and suspend 
This page, which from my reveries I feed. 

Until it seems prolonging without end. 

The clouds abo\e me to the white Alps tend. 

And I must pierce them, and .sur\ev wdiate'er 
May be permitti'd, as my steps I bend 
'fo their most great and growing region, where 
'Hie earth to her embrace compels the powders of air. 


Italia, too! Italia! looking on thee. 

Full flashes on the Soul the light of »iges. 

Since the lier^'c Carthaginian almost won thee. 

To the last halo of the Chiefs and Sages 
Who glorify thy con,secrat»-d pages; 

Thou wert the throne and grax e of empire.s — still. 

The fount at which the panting Mind assuages 
Her thirst of knowledge, (|uainng there her fill. 

Flows from the eternal source of Rome's imperial hill. 
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CXI 

Thus far have I proceeded in a theme 
Renewed with no kind auspices: — to feel 
We are not what we have been, and to deem 
We are not what we should be, — and to steel 
The heart against itself; and to conceal. 

With a proud caution, love, or hate, or aught, — 
Passion or feeling, purpose, grief, or zeal. 

Which is the tyrant Spirit of our thought, — 

Is a stern task of soul: — No matter, — it is taught. 


cxii 

And for these words, thus woven into song. 

It may be that they are a harmless w'iU', — 

The colouring of the scenes which fleet along. 
Which I w'ould seize, in passing, to beguile 
My breast, or that of others, for a while. 

Fame is the thirst of ytnith, — but I am not 
So young as to regard men’s frow'ii or smiles 
As loss or guerdon a glorious lot; — 

I stood and stand alone, — nmiiMnbered ()r forgot. 


r:xiu 

I have not loved the World, nor the Wtalil me; 

I have not flattered it> rank breath, nor liow'cil 
To its idolatries a patient knee. 

Nor coined my check t(j «Jiiiiles, — nor cried aloud 

In w'orship of an echo, in th<- crow'’d 

They could not di*ein me one of such — I stood 

Among them, but ui.t of thc*m — in a shroud 

Of thoughts which were not their thouglits, and still could. 

Had I not filed my mind, which thus il.self subdued. 


C’XfV 

I have not loved the World, nor the Workl me, — 

But let us part fair foes; I do believe. 

Though I have found them not, that there may be 
Words which arc things, — Hopes which will not deceive. 
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And Virtues which are merciful, nor weave 
Snares for the failing: I would also deem 
O’er others’ griefs that some sincerely grieve — 

That two, or one, arc almost what they seem, — 

That Goodness is no name — and Happiness no dream. 


cxv 

My daughter! with thy name this song begun! 

My daughter! willi thy name thus much shall end! — 
I see thee not — I hear thee not — but none 
Can be so wrapt in thee; Thou ait the Friend 
To whom tlie shadows of far vcmis (‘\tend: 

Albeit my brow thou never shoulcl'st behold. 

My voice shall with thy futuie visions blend. 

And reach into thy heart, — w'lien mine is cold, — 

\ token and a tone, even from thy father's mould. 


( XV i 

To aid thy mind’s dcN clopment, — to watch 
Thy dawn of little joys, — to sit ainl see 
Almost thy very growth, — to view' thee catch 
Knowledge of objects, — wondcis yet to thee! 

To hold thee lightly on a gentle knee. 

And print on thy soft cheek a parent’s kiss, — 

This, it should seem, was luit reserved for me — 

Yet this was in my nature: — as it is, 

I know not what is theie, yet something like to this. 


cxvii 

Yet, though dull Hate as duty should be taught, 

I know that thou wilt love me, — though my name 
Should be shut from thee, as a spell still fraught 
With desolation, and a broken claim: 

Though the grave closed betwci'ii us, — ’twere the same — 

I know that thou wilt love me — tlunigh to drain 
My blood from out thy being were an aim. 

And an attainineiit, — all would be in vain. — 

Still thou would'st love me, still that more than life retain. 
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The child of Love! tlioiigh born in bitterness. 

And nurtured in Convulsion! Of thy sii-' 

These were the elements, — and thine no less. 

As yet such are around thee, — but thy fire 
Shall be more tempered, and thy hope far higher. 

Sweet be thy cradled slumbers! O’er the sea 
And from the mountains where I now respire. 

Fain would I waft such blessing upon thee. 

As — with a sigh — I deem thou might st have been to me! 


CANTO THE FOl’RTIl 

“\'isto ho Toscana, Lombardia, Romagna, 

Quel monte che divide*, e f jiic'l che serra 
Italia, e un mare e V altro, che la bagna.” 

Ariosto, Satira iv. hues 59-61. 

TO 

JOHN HOBHOUSE, Esg., A.M., 

F.R.S., 61 c., 6 ic.., &c. 

\’i:nt(:i:, Januanj 2, 1818. 

My dear Horhouse, 

After an interval of eight years between the composition of 
the first and last cantos of Childe Harold, th(' conclusion of the 
poem is about to be submitted to the public, in parting with 
so old a friend, it is not extraordinary that 1 should recur to one 
still older and better, — to one who has beheld llu* birth and death 
of the other, and t(j whom I am far more indebted lor the social 
advantages of an enlightened Iriendship, th.in — though not un- 
grateful — I can, or could be, to Childe Harold, for any public 
l..vour reflected through the poem on the poet, — to one, whom 
I ha’ e known long, and accompanied lar, whom I have found 
wakeful over my .sickness and kind in my sorrow, glad in my 
prosperity and firm in my adversity, true in coun.sel and trusty 
in peril, — to a friend often tried and never found wanting; — to 
yourself. 

In so doing, I recur from fiction to truth; and in dedicating to 
you in its complete, or at lea.st concluded state, a poetical work 
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which is the longest, the most thoughtful and comprehensive of 
my compositions, I wish to do honour to myself by the record of 
many years’ intimacy with a man of learning, of talent, of steadi- 
ness, and of honour. It is not for minds like ours to give or to 
receive flattery; yet the praises of sincerity have ever been per- 
mitted to the voice of friendship; and it is not for you, nor even 
for others, but to relievo a heart which has not elsewhere, or 
lately, been so much accustomed to the encounter of good-will 
as to withstand the shock firmly, that I thus attempt to commemo- 
rate your good qualities, or rather the advantages which I have 
derived from their exertion. Even the recurrence of the date of 
this letter, the anniversary of the most unfortunate day of my 
past existence, but which cannot poison my future while I retain 
the resource of your friendship, and of my own faculties, will 
henceforth have a more agreeable recollection for both, inas- 
much as it will remind us of this my attempt to thank you for 
an indefatigable regard, such as few men have experienced, and 
no oiif' could experience without thinking better of his species 
and of himself. 

It has been our fortune to traverse together, at various periods, 
the countries of chivalry, history, and fable — Spain, Greece, Asia 
Minor, and Italy; and what Athens and Constantinople were to us 
a feu' years ago, Venice and Rome have been more recently. The 
poem also, or the pilgrim, or both, have accompanied me from 
first to last; and pt'rhaps it may he a pardonable vanity which 
inducc'S me to reflect with complacency on a composition which 
in some' degrc’e eoniu'cts inc' with the spot where it was pro- 
duced, and the ohjeets it would fain describe; and hoxNCver 
unworthy it may he deemed of those magical and memorable 
abodes, how ever short it may fall of our distant conceptions and 
imnu’diale iinpiessions, yet as a mark of respect for what is 
venerable, aiul of feeling for what is glorious it has been to me 
a source of pleasure in the production, and I part with it with 
a kind of regret, which I hardly suspected that events could ha\e 
left me for im.iginary objects. 

W'ith regard to the conduct of the last canto, there will be 
found less of the pilgrim than in any of the preceding, and that 
little slightly, if at all, sc'paratc'd from the author speaking in his 
own pcTson. The fact is, that I had become wear\- of drawing a 
line which every one seemed determined not ti> perceive: like 
the Chinese in Goldsmith's Citizen of tlw World, w^hom nobody 
would believe to be a Chinese, it was in N ain that I asserted, and 
imagined that I had drawn, a distinction between the author and 
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the pilgrim; and the very anxiety to preserve this di£Ference» 
and disappointment at Rnding it unavailing, so far crushed my ef- 
forts in the composition, that I determined to abandon it alto- 
gether — and have done so. The opinions which have been, or may 
be, formed on that subject are tiow a matter of indifference: the 
work is to depend on itself, and not on the writer; and the au- 
thor, who has no resources in his own mind beyond the reputa- 
tion, transient or permanent, which is to arise from his literary 
efforts, deserves the fate of authors. 

In the course of the following canto it was my intention, either 
in the text or in the notes, to have touched upon the present state 
of Italian literature, and perhaps of manners. But the text, within 
the limits I proposed, I soon found hardly sufficient for the laby- 
rinth of external objects, and the conscupient reflections: and for 
the whole of the notes, excepting a few of the shortest, I am 
indebted to yourself, and these were necessarily limited to the 
elucidation of the text. 

It i^also a delicate, and no very giateful task, to dissert upon 
the literature and manners of a nation so dissimilar; and requires 
an attention and impartiality which would induce us, — though 
perhaps no inattentive observ'ers, nor ignorant of the language or 
customs of the people aiiujiigst whom we liave recently abode— 
to distrust, or at least defer our judgment, and more naiTowly 
examine our information. Hie state of litt'rary, as well as political 
party, appears to run, or to have run, so higli, that for a stranger 
to steer impartially betw(‘c*n them, is next to impossililc. It may 
be enough, then, at least for my purpose, to cpiole from their 
own beautiful language — “Mi pare chc* in iin parse lutt ) portico, 
che vanta la lingua la piu nobile ed invi(’m(» la jiiu dolee, tutte 
tutte le vie di\rrse si pc^ssono trntarr, r ehr siiiehr la patria di 
Alfferi e di Monti non lia perduto ranlieo \aloir, in tutte rssa 
dovrebbe csscre la prima.” Italy has grrat names still — Canova, 
Monti, Ugo Foscolo, Pindemonte, \’isconti, Morrlli, Cicognara, 
Albrizzi, Mezzofanli, Mai, Mustoxidi, Aglietti, and \^acca, will 
secure to the present generation an honourable place in most of 
the departments of Art, Science, and Belles Lettr(\s; and in some 
the veiy highest — Europe — the World — has but one* C'anova. 

It has been somewhere said by Alfferi, th.it “La piantu uomo 
nasce piu robusta in Italia che in qualuncjue altra terra-— e che 
gli stessi atroci delitti che vi si eomm(‘ttono nc sono una prova.” 
Without subscribing to the latter part of his proposition, a dan- 
gerous doctrine, the truth of which may be disputed on better 
grounds, namely, that the Italians arc in no respect more fero- 
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cious than their neighbours, that man must be wilfully blind, or 
Ignorantly heedless, who is not struck with the extraordinary 
capacity of this people, or, if such a word be admissible, their 
cap.jlTilities, the facility of their acquisitions, the rapidity of their 
conceptions, the fire of their genius, their sense of beauty, and, 
amidst all the disadvantages of repeated revolutions, the desola- 
tion of battles, and the despair of ages, their still uncjuenched 
“longing after immortality,” — the immortality of independence. 
And whnii we ourselves, in riding round the walls of Rome, heard 
the simple lament of the labourers* chorus, “Roma! Roma! Roma! 
Roma non o piu come era priina!** it was difficult not to contrast 
this melancholy dirge with the bacchanal roar of the songs of 
exultation still yelled from the London taverns, over the carnage 
of Mont St. Jean, and the betrayal of Genoa, of Italy, of France, 
and of the wcirld, bv men whose conduet you yourself have ex- 
posed in a work worthy of the better days of our history. For 
me, — 

“Non movero mai corda 
0\e la turlia di sue ciance assorda.” 

What Italy has gained by the late transfer of nations, it were 
useless for Lnglishinen to cncjuiie, till it becomes ascertained that 
Fiiigland has ac quired .soniethinr, more than a peimanent armv 
and a susjxnded Habeas Corpus; it is enough for them to look 
at home. I’ot what they have done abroad, and especially in the 
South, “\*erily they tcill have their reward,” and at no very dis- 
tant period. 

Wishing voti, my dear Ilobliouse, a safe and agreeable return 
to that countiy whose real weliare can be dearer to none than to 
yoinsell, 1 dt'dicate to vou this poem in its completed state; and 
repeat once more how tvidv I am e\er 
Your obliged 

And affectionate friend. 

B\ KO\. 


1 

I STOOD in \’enice, on the “Bridge of Sighs”; 
A Palace and a prison on each hand: 

I saw from out the w'ave iier structures rise 
As from the stroke of the ICiicIianler’s w-and: 
A thousand Years their chmdy wrings expand 
Around me, and a dying Glory smiles’ 

0*er the far times, when many a subject land 
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Looked to the winged Lion’s marble piles. 

Where Venice sate in state, throned on her hundred isles! 

II 

She looks a sea Cybele, fresh from Ocean, 

Itising with her ti.ira of proud towers 
At airy distance, with majestic motion, 

A Ruler of the waters and their powers: 

And such she was: — her daughters had their dowers 
From spoils of nations, and tlie exhaust less Fast 
Poured in her kip all gems in sparkling showers: 

In purple was slie robed, and of htT least 

Monarchs partook, and deemed their dignity increased. 

III 

In \'eiiice Tasso's echoes are no more, 

.\nd silent rows the stingless Gondolit^r; 

Her palaces are crumbling to the shore. 

And Music meets not always now the ear: 

Those days are gone — but Beauty still is here. 

States fall — Arts fad< but Nature doth not die. 

Nor yet forget how' \'enice once w as d(‘ar. 

The pleasant place of all festivity, 

The Revel of tlu- earth — the Mastjuc of Italy! 

IV 

But unto us she hath a spell beyond 
Her name in sttiry, arid lier long array 
Of mighty shadows, \\ liose dim foims di’spoiid 
Above the Dogclcss city’s vanishc*d sway; 

Ours is a trophy which will not di'c.iy 
With the Rialto; Shylock and tla*, Mooi, 

And Pierre, can not be swept or vvinri away — 

The keystones of tlie Arch! thciugfi all w'cre o’er. 

For us repeopled were the solitary shore. 

V 

The Beings of the Mind are not of clay: 

Es.scntially immortal, they create 
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And multiply in us a brighter ray 
And more beloved existence: that which Fate 
Prohibits to dull life in this our state 
Of mortal bondage, by these Spirits supplied. 

First exiles, then replaces what we hate; 
Watering the heart whose early flowers have died. 
And with a fresher growth replenishing the void. 


Such is thf‘ refuge of our youth and age — 

The first from Hope, the last from Vacancy; 

And this wan feeling peoples many a page — 

And, may be, that which grows beneath mine eye: 
Yet there are things whose strong reality 
Outshines our fairy-land; in shape and hues 
More beautiful than our fantastic sky. 

And the strange constellations which the Muse 
O’er her wild universe is skilful to diffuse: 

VII 

I saw or dreamed of suc'h, — but let them go, — 
They came like Truth — and disappeared like dreams: 
And whatsoe’er they were — are now but so: 

I could replace tluMU if I would; still teems 
My mind with many a form which aptly seems 
Such as I sought lor, and at moments found; 

Let these too go — for waking Reason deems 
Such over-W('ening phantasies unsound. 

And other voices speak, and other sights surround. 

VIII 

I’ve taught me other tongues — and in strange eyes 
Have made me not a stranger; to the mind 
Which is itself, no changes bring surprise; 

Nor is it har.sh to make, nor hard to find 
A country with — aye, or without mankind; 

Yet was I born where men are proud to be, — 

Not without cause; and .should I leave behind 
The inviolate Island of the sage and free. 

And seek me out a home by a remoter sea. 
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IX 

Perhaps I loved it well; and should T lay 
My ashes in a soil which is not mine. 

My Spirit shall resume it — if we may 
Unbodied choose a sanctuary. I twine 
My hopes of being remembered in my line 
With my land’s language: if too fond and far 
These aspirations in their scope incline, — 

If my Fame should be, as my fortunes arc. 

Of hasty growth and blight, and dull Oblivion bar 

X 

\ly name from out the temple where the dead 
\re honoured by the Nations — let it be — 

And light the Laurels on a loftier head! 

And be the Spartan’s epitaph on me — 

“Sparta hath many a worthier son than he.” 

Meantime I seek no sympathies, nor need — 

Tlie thorns which I have reaped are of the tree 
I planted, — they have torn me, — and I bleed: 

I should have known what fruit would spring from such a seed. 


XI 

'Ilie spouscless Adriatic mourns her Lord, 

And annual marriage now no more renewed — 

The Bucentaur lies rotting unresioied. 

Neglected garment of her widowhood! 

St. Mark yet sees his Lion where he stood 
Stand, but in mockery of his withered powder. 

Over the proud Place where an Emperor sued, 

And monarchs gazed and envied in the hour 

When Venice was a Queen with an unequalled dower 


XII 

The Suabian sued, and now the Austrian reigns — 
An Emperor tramples where an Emperor knelt; 
Kingdoms are shrunk to provinces, and chains 
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Clank over sceptred cities; Nations melt 
From Power’s high pinnacle, when they have felt 
The sunshine for a while, and downward go 
Like Lauwine loosened from the mountain’s belt; 

Oh for one hour of blind old Dandolo! 

Th’ octogenarian chief, Byzantium’s conquering foe. 

XIII 

Before St. Mark still glow his Steeds of brass, 

Their gilded collars glittering in the sun; 

But is not Doria’s menace come to pass? 

Are they not bridled? — Venice, lost and won. 

Her thirteen hundred years of freedom done. 

Sinks, like a sea-weed, unto whence she rose! 

Better be whelmed beneath the waves, and shun, 
Even in Destruction’s depth, her foreign foes. 

From whom Submission wrings an infamous repose. 

XIV 

In youth She was all glory, — a new Tyre, — 

Her very by-word sprung from X’ictory, 

The “Planter of the Lion,” which through fire 
And blood she bore o’er subject Earth and Sea; 
Though making many slaves. Herself still free. 

And Europe’s biihvark ’gainst the Ottomite; 

Witness Troy’s rival, Candia! Vouch it, ye 
Immortal w'aves that saw Lepanto’s fight! 

For ye are names no Time nor Tyranny can blight. 

\\ 

Statues of glass — all shivered — the long file 
Of her dead Doges arc declined to dust; 

But where they dwelt, the vast and sumptuous pile 
Bespeaks the pageant of their splendid trust; 

Their sceptre broken, and their sw-ord in rust. 

Have yielded to the stranger: empty halls. 

Thin streets, and foreign aspects, such as must 
Too oft remind her who and what enthrals. 

Have flung a desolate cloud o’er Venipe* lovely walls. 
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XVI 

When Athens’ armies fell at Syracuse, 

And fettered thousands bore the yuke of war. 

Redemption rose up in the Attic Nlusc, 

Her voice their only ransom from afar: 

See! as they chant the tragic hymn, the car 
Of the overmastered \'ictor stops — the reins 
Fall from his hands — his idle scimitar 
Starts from its belt — he rends his captive’s chains. 

And bids him thank the Bard for Frc'cdoin and his strains. 


XVII 

Thus, Venice! if no stronger claim were thine. 
Were all thy pioiid historic deeds forgot — 

Thy choral memory of the Bard dixine. 

Thy love of Tasso, should have cut the knot 
Which ties thee to thy tyrants; and th) lot 
Is shameful to the nations, — most of all, 

Albion! to thee: the; Ocean cjuecn should not 

Abandon Ocean’s children; in the fall 

Of Venice think of thine, despite ihy watery wall. 


XVIII 

I loved her frcjm my boyhood — she to me 
Was as a fairy city of the heart. 

Rising like water-columns from the sea — 

Of Joy the sojourn, and of Wealth the marl. 

And Otway, Radcliffe, Schiller, Shakt\speare*s art. 
Had stamped her image in me, and e\ en so. 
Although I found her thus, we did not part; 
Perchance even dearer in her day of woe. 

Than when she w'as a boast, a marvel, and a show. 


XIX 

1 can repeople with the past — and of 
The pre.sent there is still for eye and thought. 
And meditation chastened down, enough; 
And more, it may be, than I hoped or sought; 
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And of the happiest moments which were wrought 

Within the web of my existence, some 

From thee, fair Venice! have their colours caught: 

There are some feelings Time can not benumb. 

Nor Torture shake, or mine would now be cold and dumb. 


XX 

But, from their nature, will the Tannen grow 
Loftiest on loftiest and least sheltered rocks. 

Rooted in barrenness, where nought below 
Of soil supports them ’gainst the Alpine shocks 
Of eddying storms; yet springs the trunk, and mocks 
The howling tempest, till its height and frame 
Are worthy of the mountains from whose blocks 
Of bleak, gray granite into life it came. 

And grew a giant tree; — the Mind may grow the same. 


XXI 

Existence may be borne, and the deep root 
Of life and sufferance make its firm abode 
In bare and desolated bosoms: mute 
The camel labours with the heaviest load. 
And the wolf dies in silence, — not bestowed 
In vain should such example be; it they. 
Things of ignoble or of savage mood. 
Endure and shrink not, wo of nobler clay 
May temper it to bear, — it is but for a day. 


XXII 

All suffering doth destroy, or is destroyed. 

Even by the sufferer — and, in each e\ ent. 

Ends: — Some, with hope replenished and rebuoyed. 
Return to whence they caint* — ^with like intent. 

And weave their web again; some, bowed and bent. 
Wax gray and ghastly, withering ere their time. 

And perish with the reed on which they leant; 

Some seek devotion — toil — ^war — good or crime. 
According as their souls were formed to sink or climb. 
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xxin 

But ever and anon of griefs subdued 
There comes a token like a Scorpiijn’s sting. 

Scarce seen, but with fresh bitterness imbued; 

And slight withal may be the things which bring 
Back on the heart the weight which it would fling 
Aside for ever: it may be a sound — 

A tone of music — summer’s e\e — ca* spring — 

A flower — the wind — the Ocean — which shall svound. 
Striking the electric chain wherewith we arc darkly bound; 


XXIV 

And how and why we know not, nor can trace 
Home to its cloud this lightning of the mind. 

But feel the sliock renewed, nor can efface 

The blight and blackening which it leaves behind, 

VVliich out of things familiar, undesigned. 

When least we deem of such, calls up to \ icw 
The Spectres whom no exorcism can bind, 

The cold — the changed — perchance the dead, anew — 

The mourned — the loved — the lost — too many! yet how fewl 


XXV 

But my Soul wanders; 1 demand it back 
To meditate amongst decay, and stand 
A ruin amidst ruins; there to track 
Fall'll states and buried greatness, o'er a hind 
Which was the mightiest in its old command. 

And is the loveliest, and must ever be 

The master-mould of Nature's heavenly hand; 

Wherein were cast the heroic and the free, — 

The beautiful — the brave* — the Lords of earth and sea, 


XXVI 

The Commonwealth of Kings — the Men of Homel 
And even since, and now, fair Italyl 
Thou art the Garden of the World, the Home 
Of all Art yields, and Nature can decree; 
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Even in thy desert, what is like to thee? 

Thy very weeds are beautiful — ^thy waste 
More rich than other climes’ fertility; 

Thy wreck a glory — and thy ruin graced 

With an immaculate charm which cannot be defaced. 


XXVII 

The Moon is up, and yet it is not night — 

Sunset divides the sky with her — a sea 
Of glory streams along the Alpine height 
Of blue Friuli’s mountains; Heaven is free 
From clouds, but of all colours seems to be, — 
Melted to one vast Iris of the West, — 

Where the Day joins the past Eteinity; 

While, on the other hand, meek Dian’s crest 
Floats through the az.ure air — an island of the blesti 


XXV in 

A single star is at her side, and reigns 
With her o’er half the lovely hea\cn; but still 
Yon sunny Sea h<*aves brightly, and remains 
Rolled o’er the peak of the far Rluctian hill, 

As Day and Night contending weie, until 
Nature reclaimed her order: — gently flows 
The deep-dyed Brenta, \Nhere their hues instil 
The odorous purple of a new-born lose. 

Which streams upon her stream, and glassed within it glows 


Filled with the face of heaven, hich, from afar. 
Comes down upon the waters! all its hues. 

From the lieh sunset to the rising star. 

Their magical variety diffuse: 

And now they change — a paler Shadow strews 
Its mantle o’er the mountains; parting Day 
Dies like the Dolphin, whom each pang imbues 
With a new colour as it gasps away— 

The last still loveliest, tilE — *tis gone — and all is gray. 
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XXX 

There is a tomb in Arqna; — reared in air. 

Pillared in their sarcophagus, repose 
The bones of Laura's lover: here repair 
Many familiar with his woll-sung woes. 

The Pilgrims of his Genius. He arose 
To raise a language, and his land reclaim 
From the dull yoke of her barbaric foes: 

Watering the tree which bears his Lady’s name 
With his melodious tears, he ga\ e himself to Fame. 


XXXI 

They keep his dust in Arqua, where he died — 

The mountain-village where his latter days 

Went down the vale of years; and ’tis their pride — 

An honest pride — and let it be their praise. 

To offer to the passing stranger’s gaze 
His mansion and his sepulchre — both plain 
And venerably simple — such as rais(' 

A feeling more accoidaiit with his strain 
Than if a Pyramid fount d his monumental fane. 


xx-xn 

And the soft cjuiet hamlet where ht' tlwelt 
Is one of that etanjilexion which st‘cins made 
For those w^ho their mortality have felt. 

And sought a rt*fuge from tlicir hopes tl<*e.iyed 
In the deep iimhra<^e of a green hill’s shade. 
Which show's a distant prospect far aw'ay 
Of busy cities, now in vain dis]dayed. 

For they can lure no further; and the ray 
Of a bright Sun c.m make sufficient holiday. 


XXXI II 

Oevfdoping the mountains, leaves, and flowers. 
And shining in the brawling brook, where-by. 
Clear as its current, glide the .sauntering hours 
With a calm languor, which, though to the eye 
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Idlesse it seem, hath its morality. 

If from society we learn to live, 

"Tis Solitude should teach us how to die. 

It hath no flatterers — Vanity can give 

No hollow aid; alone — man with his God must strive: 


XXXIV 

Or, it may be, with Demons, who impair 
llie strength of better thoughts, and seek their prey 
In melancholy bosoms — such as were 
Of moody texture from their earliest day. 

And loved to dwell in darkness and dismay. 
Deeming themselves predf‘Stined to a doom 
Which is not of the pangs that pass away; 

Making the Sun like blood, the Earth a tomb. 

The tomb a hell — and Hell itself a murkier gloom. 


XXXV 

Ferrara! in thy wide and grass-grow n streets. 

Whose symmetry was not for solitude. 

There seems as ’twere a curse upon the Seats 

Of former Sovereigns, and the antique brood 

Of Este, which for many an age made good 

Its strength within thy walls, and was of yore 

Patron or Tyrant, as the changing mood 

Of petty power impelled, of those who wore 

The wreath which Dante’s brow alone had worn before. 


XXXV l 

And Tasso is their glory and their shame — 

Hark to his strain! and then survey his cell! 

And sec how dearly earned Torquato’s fame. 

And where Alfonso bade his poet dwell: 

Tlie miserable Despot could not quell 
Tlie insulted mind he sought to cpieneh, and blend 
With the surrounding maniacs, in the hell 
Where he had plunged it. Glory without end 
Scattered the clouds away — and on that name attend 
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XXXVII 

The tears and praises of all time, ^•'hile thine 
Would rot in its oblivion — ^in the sink 
Of worthless dust, which from thy boasted line 
Is shaken into nothing — but the link 
Thou formest in his fortunes bids us think 
Of thy poor malice, naming thee with scorn: 

Alfonso! how thy ducal pageants shrink 
From thee! if in another station born. 

Scarce fit to be the slave of him thou mad'st to mourn: 


XXXVII i 

Thou! formed to cat, and be despised, and die. 
Even as the beasts that perish — save that thou 
Hadst a more splendid trough and wider sty: 

He! with a glory round his furrowed biow. 

Which emanated then, and dazzles now. 

In face of all his foes, the Cruscan quire. 

And Boileaii, whose rash en\’y could allow 
No strain which shamed his country’s creaking lyre. 
That whetstone of the teeth — Monotony in wire! 


XXXIX 

Peace to Torquato’s injured shade! ’twas h s 
In life and death to he the mark where Wrong 
Aimed with her poisoned arrows, — but to miss. 

Oh, Victor unsurpassed in modern song! 

Each year brings forth its millions — but how long 
The tide of Generations shall roll on. 

And not the whole combined and countless throng 
Compose a mind like thine? though all in one 
Condensed their scattered rays — they would not form a Sun. 


XI 

Great as thou art, yet paralleled by those. 
Thy countrymen, before thcc born to shine. 
The Bards of Hell and Chivalry: first rose 
The Tuscan Father’s Comedy Divine; 
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Then, not unequal to the Florentine, 

The southern Scott, the minstrel who called forth 
A new creation with his magic line. 

And, like the Ariosto of the North, 

Sang Ladye-love and War, Romance and Knightly Worth. 


XLI 

The lightning rent from Ariosto’s bust 
The iron crown of laurers mimicked leaves; 

Nor was the ominous element unjust. 

For the true laurel-wreath which Glory weaves 
Is of the tree no bolt of thunder cleaves. 

And the false semblance but disgraced his brow; 

Yet still, if fondly Superstition grieves. 

Know, that the lightning sanctifies below 
Whate’er it strikes; — yon head is doubly sacred now. 


X1.II 

Italia! oh, Italia! thou who hast 

The fatal gift of Beauty, which became 

A funeral dower of present woes and past — 

On thy sweet brow is sorrow ploughed by shame. 

And annals graved in characters of flame. 

Oh, God! that thou wert in thy nakedness 
Less lovely or more poweiful, and couldst claim 
Thy right, and awe the robbers back, who press 
To shed thy blood, and drink the tears of thy distress; 


XLlll 

Then might’st thou more appal- -or, less desired. 

Be homely and be peaceful, undcplored 

For thy destructive charms; then, still untired. 

Would not bo seen the armed torrents poured 

Do^^■ll the deep Alps; nor would the hostile horde 

<,)f many-nationed spoilers from the Po 

Oiiaff blood and water; nor the stranger s sword 

Be ihy sad weapon of defence — ^and so, 

\'k‘tor or vanquished, thou the slave oT friend or foe. 
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XLIV 

Wandering in youth, I traced the path of him. 
The Roman friend of Rome’s least mortal mind. 
The friend of Tally: as my bark did skim 
The bright blue waters with a fanning wind. 
Came Megara before me, and behind 
/Egina lay — Pirtcus on the right. 

And Corinth on the left; I lay reclined 

Along the prow, and saw all these unite 

In ruin — even as he had seen the destilate sight; 


XLV 

For Time hath not rebuilt them, but upreared 
Barbaric dwellings on their shattered site. 

Which only make mort' mourned and more endeared 
The few last rays of their far-scattc'red light. 

And the crushed relics of their vanished miglit. 

The Roman saw these tombs in his ()\\'n age. 

These sepulchres of cities, which (‘\cite 
Sad wonder, and his yvt surviving page 
The moral lesson bears, draw’ii from such pilgrimage. 


XLV I 

That page is now before me, and on mine 
His Country’s ruin added to the mass 
Of perished states he mourned in their decline. 

And I in desolation: all that tvas 
Of then destruction is; and now, alas! 

Rome — Rome imperial, bows her to the storm. 

In the same dust and blackness, and we pass 
The skeleton of her Titanic form. 

Wrecks of another world, whose ashes still are warm. 


XI.VII 

Yet, Italy! through every other land 

'Thy wrongs should ring — and shall — from side to side 

Mother of Arts! as once of Arms! thy hand 

Was then our Guardian, and is still our Guide; 
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Parent of our Religion! whom the wide 
Nations have knelt to for the keys of Heaven! 
Europe, repentant of her parricide. 

Shall yet redeem thee, and, all backward driven. 
Roll the barbarian tide, and sue to be forgiven. 


XLvni 

But Arno wins us to the fair white walls. 

Where the Etrurian Athens claims and keeps 
A softer feeling for her fairy halls: 

Girt by her theatre of hills, she reaps 
Her corn, and wine, and oil — and Plenty leaps 
To laughing life, with her redundant Horn. 

Along the banks where smiling Arno sweeps 
Was modern Luxury of Commerce born. 

And buried Learning rose, redeemed to a new Morn. 


There, too, the Goddess Joves in stone, and fills 

The air around with Beauty — we inhale 

The ambrosial aspect, which, beheld, instils 

Part of its immortality — the veil 

Of heaven is half undrawn — within the pale 

We stand, and in that form and face bc*hold 

What Mind can m.ike, wIkmi Nature’s self would fail; 

And to the fond Uk)lateis <if old 

Eu\^ the innate flash which such a Soul could mould: 


L 

We gaze and turn away, and know not where. 

Dazzled and drunk with Beauty, till the heart 
Reels with its liiliu\ss; there — for ever there — 

Chained to the chariot of triumphal Art, 

We stand as captives, and would not depart. 

Away! — there need no words, nor terms precise. 

The paltry jargon of the marble mart. 

Where Pedantiy gulls Folly — we have, eyes: 

Blood — pulse — and breast confirin the Dardan Shepherd’s prize. 
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LI 

Appear’dst thou not to Paris in this guise? 

Or to more deeply blest Anchises? or. 

In all thy perfect Goddess-ship, when lies 
Before thee thy own vanquished Lord of War? 

And gazing in thy face as toward a star. 

Laid on thy lap, his eyes to thee upturn. 

Feeding on thy sweet cheek! while thy lips are 
With lava kisses melting while they burn. 

Showered on his eyelids, brow, and mouth, as from an um' 


Lll 

Glowing, and circiimfused in speechless love — 

Their full divinit\ inadequate 

That feeling to express, or to improxc — 

The Gods become as mortals — and man’s fate 
Has moments like their brightest; but the weight 
Of earth recoils upon us; — let it go! 

We can recall such visions, and create. 

From what has been, or might be, things which grow 
Into thy statue’s form, and look like gods below\ 


LlII 

I leave to learned fingers, and wise hands. 

The Artist and his Ape, tv) teach and tell 
How well his Connoisseurship understands 
The graceful bend, and the voluptuous swell: 

Let these describe the undescribable: 

I would not their vile breath should crisp thr* stream 
Wherein that Image shall for ever dwell — 

The unruffled mirror of the loveliest dream 
That ever left the sky on the deep soul to beam. 

LIV 

In Santa Croce’s holy precincts lie 
Ashes which make it holier, dust which is 
Even in itself an immortality. 

Though there were nothing save the past, and this, 
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Tlie particle of those sublimities 

Which have relapsed to chaos: — ^here repose 

Angelo’s — ^Alfieri’s bones — and his. 

The starry Galileo, with his woes; 

Here Machiavelli’s earth returned to whence it rose. 


L.V 

These are lour minds, which, like the elements, 

Might furnish forth creation: — Italy! 

Time, which hath wronged thee with ten thousand rents 
Of thine imperial garment, shall deny 
And hath denied, to every other sky. 

Spirits which soar from ruin: — thy Decay 
Is still impregnate with divinity. 

Which gilds it with revivifying ray; 

Such as the great of yore, Canova is to-day. 


LVI 

But where repose the all Etruscan three— 

Dante, and Petrarch, and, scarce less than they. 

The Bard of Prose, creative Spirit! he 
Of the Hundred Tales of Love — where did they lay 
Their bones, distinguished from our common clay 
In death as life? Are they rcsolv^ed to dust, 

And have their Couiitiy’s Marbles nought to say? 
Could not her cpiaiTies furnish foith one bust? 

Did they not to her bieast their filial earth entrust? 


l.Vll 

Ungrateful Florence! Dante sleeps afar. 

Like Scipio, buried by the upbraiding shore: 

Thy factions, in their worse than ci\ il war. 

Proscribed the Bard whose name for evermore 
Their children’s children would in vain adore 
With the remorse of ages; and the crown 
Which Petrarch’s laureate brow supremely wore. 

Upon a far and foreign soil had grown-:— 

His life, his Fame — his Grave, though rifled — not thine own. 
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LVni 

Boccaccio to his parent earth betiueathed 
His dust, — and lies it not her Great among, 

‘ With many a sweet and solemn requiem breathed 
O’er him who formed the Tuscan’s siren tongue? 
That music in itself, whose sounds are song. 

The poetry of speech? No; — even his tomb 
Uptorn, must bear the hyaena bigot’s wrong. 

No more amidst the meaner dead find room. 

Nor claim a passing sigh, because it told for whom! 


LIX 

And Santa Croce wants their mighty dust; 

Yet for this want more noted, as of yore 
The Caesar’s pageant, shorn of Brutus' bust. 

Did but of Rome’s best Son remind her more: 

Happier Ravenna! on thy hoary shore. 

Fortress of falling Empire! honoured sleeps 
The immortal Exile; — Arqua, too, her store 
Of tuneful relics proudly claims and keeps, 

While Florence vainly begs her banished dead and weeps. 

LX 

What is her Pyramid of precious stones? 

Of porphyry, jasper, agate, and all hues 
Of gem and marble, to encrust the bones 
Of merchant-dukes? the momentary dews 
Which, sparkling to the twilight stars, infuse 
Freshness in the green turf that wraps the dead. 

Whose names arc Mausoleums of the Muse, 

Arc gently prest witli far more reveu'nl tread 

Than ever paced the slab which paves the princely head. 

LXI 

There be more things to greet the heart and eyes 
In Arno’s dome of Art’s mo.st princely shrine, 

WhcTC Sculpture with her rainbow Sister vies; 

There be more marvels yet — but not for mine; 
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For I have been accustomed to entwine 
My thoughts with Nature, rather, in the fields. 

Than Art in galleries: though a work divine 

Calls for my Spirit’s homage, yet it yields 

Less than it feels, because the weapon which it wields 


LXII 

Is of another temper, and I roam 
By Thrasimenc’s lake, in the defiles 
Fatal to Roman rashness, more at home; 

For there the Carthaginian's warlike wiles 
Come hack before me, as his skill beguiles 
The host betw'een the mountains and the shore. 

Where Courage falls in her despairing files. 

And torrents, swoll’n to rivers with their gore. 

Reek through the sultry plain, with legions scattered o’er. 


LXIII 

Like to a forest felled l)y mountain winds: 

And such the storm of battle on this day. 

And such the frenzy, whose convulsion blinds 
To all save Carnage, that, beneath the fray. 

An Earth(juake reeled unheededlv away! 

None felt stern Nature rocking at his feet. 

And yawning forth a grave for those who lay 
Upon their bucklers for a winding sheet — 

Such is the absorbing hate when warring nations meet! 


uxiv 

The Earth to them was as a rolling bark 
Which bore them to Eternity — they saw 
The Ocean round, but had no time to mark 
The motions of their vessel; Nature's law'. 

In them suspended, recked not of the awe 

Which reigns when mountains tremble, and the birds 

Plunge in the clouds for refuge, and withdraw 

From their down-toppling nests; and bellow'ing herds 

Stumble o er heaving plains — and Man's dread hath no words. 
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LXV 

Far other scene is Thrasimene now; 

Her lake a sheet of silver, and her plain 
Rent by no ravage save the gentle plough; 

Her aged trees rise thick as once the slain 

Lay where their roots arc; but a brook hath ta’en — 

A little rill of scanty stream and bed — 

A name of blood from that day’s sanguine rain; 

And Sanguinetto tells ye \\ here the dead 

Made the earth wet, and turned th6 unwilling waters red. 


LXVI 

But thou, Clitumniis! in ihv sweetest wave 
Of the most living crystal that was e’er 
The haunt of river-Nymph, to gaze and lave 
Her limbs where nothing hid them, thou dost rear 
Thy grassy banks whereon the milk-\\ hite steer 
Grazes — the purest God of gentle wateis! 

And most serene of aspect, and most clear; 

Surely that stream v’as unprofaned bv slaughters — 

A mirror and a bath for Beauty’s youngest daughters! 


LXVII 

And on thy happy shoie a Temple still. 

Of small and delicate proportion, keeps. 

Upon a mild declivity of hill, 

Its memory of thee; beneath it sweeps 
Thy current’s calmness; oft from out it leaps 
The finny darter with the glittering scab's. 

Who dw^ells and revels in thy glassy deeps; 

While, chance, some scattered water-lily sails 

Down where the shallower wave still tells its bubbling tales. 

LXV II I 

Pass not unblest the Genius of the placel 
If through the air a Zephyr more serene 
Win to the brow, *tis his; and if ye trace 
Along his margin a more eloquent green. 
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If on the heart the freshness of the scene 
Sprinkle its coolness, and from the dry dust 
Of weary life a moment lave it clean 
With Nature’s baptism, — 'tis to him ye must 
Pay orisons for this suspension of disgust. 


uux 

The roar of waters! — from the headlong height 
Velino cleaves the wave-worn precipice; 

The fall of waters! rapid as the light 
The flashing mass foams shaking the abyss; 

The Hell of Waters! where they howl and hiss. 
And boil in endless torture; while the sweat 
Of their great agony, wrung out from this 
Their Phlegethon, curls round the locks of jet 
That gird the gulf around, in pitiless horror set. 


LXX 

And mounts in spray the skies, and tlience again 
Returns in an unceasing shower, which round. 

With its unemptied cloud of gentle rain, 

Is an eternal April to the ground. 

Making it all one emerald: — how^ profound 
The gulf! and how the Giant Element 
From rock to rock leaps with delirious bound. 
Crushing the cliff's, which, dow’nward w'orn and rent 
With his fierce footsteps, yield in chasms a fearful vent 


I.XXI 

To the broad column which rolls on, and shows 
More like the fountain of an infant sea 
Torn from the womb of mountains by the throes 
Of a new world, than only thus to be 
Parent of rivers, which flow gushingly. 

With many windings, through the vale: — Look back! 
Lol where it comes like an Eternity, 

As if to sweep down all th^gs in its track. 

Charming the eye with dread, — a matchless cataract. 
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LXXII 

Horribly beautiful! but on the verge. 

From side to side, beneath the glittering morn. 
An Iris sits, amidst the infernal surge. 

Like Hope upon a death-bed, and, unworn 
Its steady dyes, while all around is torn 
By the distracted waters, bears serene 
Its brilliant hues with all their beams unshorn: 
Resembling, 'mid the torture of the scene. 

Love watching Madness with unalterable mien. 


LXXIII 

Once more upon the woody Apennine — 

The infant Alps, \\ hich — had I not bc'fore 

Gazed on their mightier Parents, where the pine 

Sits on more shaggy summits, and where roar 

The thundering Lauwine — might be worshipped more 

But I have seen the soaring Jungfrau rear 

Her never-trodden snow, and seen the hoar 

Glaciers of bleak Mont Blanc both far and near — 

And in Chimari heard the* Thunder-IIills of fear. 


LXXIV 

Th' Acroceraunian mountains of old name; 

And on Parnassus seen the Eagles fly 
Like Spirits of the spot, as 'twere for fame. 

For still they soared unutterably high: 

I’ve looked on Ida with a Trojan’s eye, 

Athos — Olympus — -A^tiia — Atlas — mtich' 

These hills seem things of lesser dignity; 

All, save the lone Soiacte’s height, dispKiyed 
Not now in snow, w'hich asks the lyric Roman’s aid 

LXXV 

For our remembrance, and from out the plain 
Heaves like a long-swept wave about to break. 

And on the curl hangs pausing: not in vain 
May he, who will, his recollections rake. 
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And quote in classic raptures, and awake 
The hills with Latin echoes — I abhorred 
Too much, to concpier for the Poet’s sake, 

The drilled dull lesson, forced down word by word 
In my repugnant youth, with pleasure to record 


LXXVI 

Aught that recalls the daily drug which turned 
My sickening memory; and, though Time hath taught 
My mind to meditate what then it learned, 

Yet such the fixed inveteracy wrought 
By the impatience of iny early thought. 

That, with the freshness wearing out before 
My mind could relish what it might have sought. 

If free to choose, I cannot now restore 

Its health — but what it then detested, still abhor. 


i.xxvu 

Then farewell, Horace — whom I hated so. 

Not for thy faults, but mine: it is a curse 
To understand, not feel thy lyric flow. 

To compichend, but never love thy verse; 
Although no deeper Moralist reh(\i:se 
Our little life, nor Bard prescribe his art. 

Nor livelier Satirist the conscience pierce. 
Awakening without wounding the touched heart. 
Yet fare thee well — upon Soracti-’s lidge we part. 


i.xxvni 

Oh, Rome! my Country^ City of the Soul! 

The orphans of the heart must turn to thee. 

Lone Mother of doad Kmpires! and control 
In their shut brc'asts their petty miseiy. 

What arc our woes and sulFeranee? Come and see 
The cypress — hear the owl — and plod your way 
O’er steps of broken thrones and temples — Ye! 
Whose agonies are evils of a day — 

A world is at our feet as fragile as our clay. 
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The Niobe of nations! there she stands. 

Childless and crownless, in her voiceless woe; 

An empty um within her withered hands. 

Whose holy dust was scattered long ago; 

The Scipios' tomb contains no ashes now; 

The very sepulchres lie tenantless 
Of their heroic dwellers: dost thou flow. 

Old Tiber! through a marble wilderness? 

Rise, with thy yellow waves, and mantle her distress. 


LXXX 

The Goth, the Christian — Time — War — Flood, and Fire, 
Have dealt upon the seven-hilled City’s pride; 

She saw her glories star by star expire*. 

And up the steep barbarian Monaichs ride. 

Where the car climbed the Capitol; tar and wide 
Temple and tower went down, nor left a site: — 

Chaos of ruins! who shall trace the void. 

O'er the dim fragments cast a lunai light. 

And say, ‘‘here was, or is,” where all is doubly night? 


Lxxxr 

The double night of ages, and of her. 

Night's daughter. Ignorance, hath wrapt and wrap 
All round us; we but feel our w'ay to err: 

The Ocean hath his chart, the Stars (heir map. 

And Knowledge spreads them on hei ample lap; 
But Rome is as the desert — where w'e steer 
Stumbling o’er recollections; now w e clap 
Our hands, and cry “Eureka!” “it is clear” — 
When but some false Mirage of ruin rises near. 


LXXXIl 


Alas! the lofty city! and, alas. 

The trebly hundred triumphs! and the day 
When Brutus made the dagger’s edge surpass 
The Conqueror’s sword in bearing fame away! 
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Alas, for Tully's voice, and Virgil’s lay. 

And Livy’s pictured page! — but these shall be 
Her resurrection; all beside — decay. 

Alas, for Earth, for never shall we see 

That brightness in her eye she bore when Rome was free! 


LXXXIII 

Oh, thou, whose chariot rolled on Fortune's wheel. 
Triumphant Sylla! Thou, who didst subdue 
Thy country’s foes ere thou wouldst pause to feel 
The wrath of thy own wrongs, or reap the due 
Of hoarded vengeance till thine K.igles fif'w 
O’er prostrate Asia; — thou, \^ho with thy frown 
Annihilated senates; — Roman, too. 

With all thy vices — for thou didst lay down 
With an atoning smile a more than earthly crown. 


LXXXIV 

Thy dictatorial wreath — couldst thou divine 
To what would one day dwindle that which made 
Thee more than mortal? and that so supine. 

By aught than Romans, Rome should thus be laid? — 
She who was named Eternal, and arrayed 
Her warriors but to conquer — she v.ho veiled 
Earth with her haughty shadow, and displayed. 

Until the o’er-canopied horizon failed. 

Her rushing wings — Oh! she who was Almighty hailed! 


LXXXV 

Sylla was first of victors; but our own. 

The sagest of usurpers, Cromwell! — he 
Too swept off senates while he hewed the throne 
Down to a block — immortal rebel’ See 
What crimes it costs to be a moment free. 

And famous through all ages! but beneath 
His fate the moral lurks of destiny; 

His day of double victory and death 

Beheld him win two realms, and happier yield his breath. 
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LXXXVI 

The third of the same Moon whose former course 
Had all but crowned him, on the' selfsame day 
Deposed him gently from his throne of force. 

And laid him with the Earth’s prec.'ding clay. 

And showed not Fortune thus how fame and sway. 

And all we deem delightful, and consume 
Our souls to compass through each arduous way. 

Are in her eyes less happy than the tomb? 

Were they but so in NIan’s, how different were his doom! 


LXXXVI I 

And thou, dread Statue! yet existent in 
The austercst form of naked majesty — 

Thou who beheldest, 'mid the assassins’ din. 

At thy bathed base the bloody Ca?sar lie. 

Folding his robe in dying dignity — 

An offering to thine altar from the Queen 
Of gods and men, great Nemesis! did he die. 

And thou, too, perish, Pompey? have )'e been 
Victors of countless kings, or puppets of a scene? 


LXXXVUI 

And thou, the thunder-stricken nurse of Rome! 

She-wolf! whose brazen-imaged dugs impait 
The milk of conquest yet within the dome 
Where, as a monument of antique art. 

Thou standest: — Mother of the mighty heart. 

Which the great Founder sucked from thy wild teal. 
Scorched by the Roman Jove’s cthercMl dart. 

And thy limbs black with liglitning — dost thou yet 
Guard thine immortal cubs, nor thy fond charge forget? 


LXXXIX 

Thou dost; — but all thy foster-babes are dead — 
The men of ircjn — and the World hath reared 
Cities from out their sepulchres; men bled 
In imitation of the things they feared. 
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And fought and conquered, and the same course steered. 
At apish distance; but as yet none have, 

Nor could, the same supremacy have neared. 

Save one vain Man, who is not in the grave — 

But, van(]uished by himself, to his own slaves a slave — 


xc 

The fool of false dominion — and a kind 
Of bastard Ciesar, following him of old 
With steps unefiiial; for the Roman’s mind 
Was modelled in a less terrestrial mould. 

With passions fiercer, yet a judgment cold. 

And an immortal instinct which redeemed 
The frailties of a heart so soft, yet bold — 

Alcides with tlu' distaff now he sec'ined 
At Cleopatr.i’s feet, — and now himself he beamed. 


XCT 

And came — and saw — and coiKjuered! But the man 
Who would have tamed his Eagles down to flee. 

Like a traiiu*d falcon, in th(' Gallic \an. 

Which he, in sooth, long led to \'ictory. 

With a deaf heart which never seemed to be 
A listener to itself, w as strangely framed; 

With but one weakest w^cakness — ^\"anity — 
Co(|ucttish in ambition — still he aimed — 

At w'hat? can he avouch, or answer what he claimed? 


xcii 

And would be all or nothing — nor could w ait 
For the sure grave to level him; few years 
Had fixed him with the Cccsais in his fate. 

On whom w'c tread: For this the eompieror rears 
'flic Arch of Triumph! and for this the tears 
And blood of earth flow on as they have flow'ed. 

An universal Deluge, which appears 
Without an Ark for wretched Plan's abode. 

And ebbs but to reflow! — Renew' thy rainbow-, God! 
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xcui 

What from this barren being do we reap? 

Our senses narrow, and our reason frail. 

Life short, and truth a gem which loves the deep. 

And all things weighed in Custom’s falsest seale; 

Opinion an Omnipotence, — whose veil 
Mantles the earth with darkness, until right 
And wrong are accidents, and Men grow pale 
Lest their own judgments should become too bright. 

And their free thoughts be crimes, and Earth have too much li^t. 


xciv 

And thus they plod in sluggish misery. 

Rotting from sire to son, and age to age, 

Proud of their trampled nature, and so die. 
Bequeathing their hereditary rage 
To the new race of inborn slaves, who wage 
War for their chains, and rather than be tree. 

Bleed gladiator-like, and still engage 

Within the same Arena where they see 

Their fellows fall before, like leaves of the same tree. 


xcv 

I speak not of men’s creeds — they rest between 
Man and his maker — but of things allowed. 
Averred, and known, and daily, hourly seen — 

The yoke that is upon us doubly bowed. 

And the intent of Tyranny avowed. 

The edict of Earth’s rulers, w^ho are growm 
The apes of him w'ho humbled once the proud. 

And shook them from th(Mr slumbers on the throne; 
Too glorious, were this all his mighty arm had done. 


xcvi 

Can tyrants but by tyrants conquered bo. 

And Freedom find no CJhainpion and no Child, 
Such as Columbia saw arise when she 
Sprung forth a Pallas, armed and undefiled? 
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Or must such minds be nourished in the wild. 

Deep in the unpruned forest, *midst the roar 
Of cataracts, where nursing Nature smiled 
On infant Washington? Has Earth no more 
Such seeds within her breast, or Europe no such shore? 


XCVII 

But France got drunk with blood to vomit crime; 

And fatal have her Saturnalia been 
To Freedom’s cause, in every age and clime; 

Because the deadly days which we have seen. 

And vile Ambition, that built up between 
Man and his hopes an adamantine wall. 

And the base pageant last upon the scene, 

Are grown the pretext for the eternal thrall 

Which nips Life’s tree, and dooms man’s worst — ^his second fall 


XCVIII 

Yet, Freedom! yet thy banner, torn but flying, 
Streams like the thunder-storm as^ahist the wind! 
Thy trumpet voice, though broken now and dying. 
The loudest still the Tempest leaves behind; 

Thy tree hath lost its blossoms, and the rind. 
Chopped by the axe, looks rough and liltlc worth. 
But the sap lasts, — and still the seed we find 
Sown deep, even in the bosom (>f the North; 

So shall a better spiing less bittei liuit bring forth. 


xcix 

There is a stern round tower of other days. 

Firm as a fortress, v\ ith its fence of stone. 

Such as an army’s baffled strength delays. 

Standing with half its battlements alone. 

And with two thousand years of ivy grown. 

The garland of Eternity, where wave 

The green leaves over all by Time o’erthrown; — 

What was this tower of strength? within its cave 
What treasure lay so locked, so liid? — ^A woman’s grave. 
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But who was she, the Lady of the dead. 

Tombed in a palace? Was she chaste and fair? 
Worthy a king’s — or more — ^a Roman’s bed? 

What race of Chiefs and Heroes did she bear? 

What daughter of her beauties was the heir? 

How lived — how loved — how died she? Was she not 
So honoured — and conspicuously there. 

Where meaner relics must not dare to rot. 

Placed to commemorate a more than mortal lot? 


ci 

Was she as those who love their lords, or they 
Who love the lords of others? such have been 
Even in the olden time, Rome’s annals say. 

Was she a matron of Cornelia’s mien. 

Or the light air of Egypt’s graceful Queen, 

Profuse of joy — or ’gainst it did she war. 

Inveterate in virtue? Did she lean 

To the soft side of the heart, or wisely bar 

Love from amongst her griefs? — for such the affections are. 


cir 

Perchance she died in youth — it may be, bowed 
With woes far heaviei than the ponderous tomb 
That weighed upon her gentle dust: a cloud 
Might gather o’er her beauty, and a gloom 
In her dark eye, prophetic of the doom 
Heaven gives its lav on i ites— early deatli — yet shed 
A sunset charm around her, and illinn(‘ 

With hectic light, the Hesperus of tlit' ckvid 
Of her consuming chc'ek tlie autumnal leaflike red. 


cm 

Perchance she died in age — surviving all. 

Charms — kindred — children — ^with the silver gray 
On her long tresses, whieh might yet recall. 

It may be, still a something of the day 
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When they were braided, and her proud array 
And lovely form were envied, praised, and eyed 
By Rome — But whither would Conjecture stray? 

Thus much alone \vc know — Metella died. 

The wealthiest Roman’s wife: Behold his love or pride! 


CIV 

I know not why — but standing thus by thee 
It seems as if 1 had thine inmate known. 

Thou Tomb! and other days come back on me 
With recollected music, though the tone 
Is changed and solemn, like the cloudy groan 
Of dying thunder on the distant wind; 

Yet, could I scat me bv this ivied stone 
Till I had bodied, forth the heat(‘d mind. 

Forms from the floating wTcck which Ruin leaves behind; 


cv 

And from the planks, far shattered o’er the rocks. 

Built me a little bark of hope, once more 
To battle with the Ocean and the shocks 
Of the loud break('rs, and the ceaselc'ss roar 
Which rushes on tlu' solit.irv short' 

W’here all lies {oundered that was e\er dear: 

But could I gather tnan the wa\r-worn store 
Enough for inv rude boat, — ^wiiere should I steer? 

There woos no home, nor hope nor life, save w’hat is hen 


C'\ I 

Then let the Winds howl on! their haimonv 
Shall hencc'forth be inv music, and the Night 
The sound shall temper with the owlets' eiy. 

As 1 now hear tla'in, in the lading light 
Dim o’er the bird ot darkness’ native site, 

Answx'ring each other on the P;ilatiiie, 

With their large eyes, all glistening gray and bright. 

And sailing pinions. — Upon such a shrine 

What are our petty griefs? — ^let me not number mine. 
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Cypress and ivy, weed and wallflower grown 
Matted and massed together — hillocks heaped 
On what were chambers — arch crushed, column strown 
In fragments — choked up vaults, and frescos steeped 
In subterranean damps, where the owl peeped. 

Deeming it midnight: — Temples — Baths — or Halls? 
Pronounce who can: for all that Learning reaped 
From her research hath been, that these are walls — 
Behold the Imperial Mount! ’tis thus the Mighty falls. 


CVIII 

There is the moral of all human tales; 

*Tis but the same rehearsal of the past. 

First Freedom, and then Glory — when that fails. 

Wealth — \’icc — Corruption, — Barbarism at last: — 

And Histoiy, with all her volumes vast. 

Hath but one page. — *tis better written here. 

Where gorgeous Tyranny hath thus amassed 
All treasures, all delights, that Eye or Ear, 

Heart, Soul could seek — Tongue ask — Away with wordsl draw 
near 

cix 

Admire — exult — despise — laugh — weep, — for here 
There is such matter for all feeling: — Man! 

Thou pendulum betwixt a smile and tear. 

Ages and Realms are crowded in this span. 

This mountain, whose obliterated plan 
The pyramid of Empires pinnaeled. 

Of Glory’s gcwga\N s shining in the van 

Till the Sun’s rays \\ ith added flame were filled! 

Where are its goldcm roofs? where those who darod to build? 


cx 

Tully was not so elo(|uent as thou. 

Thou nameless column with the buried base! 
What are the laurels of the Caesars brow? 
Crown me with ivy from his dwelling-place. 
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Whose arch or pillar meets me in the face, 

Titus’ or Trajan’s? No — ’tis that of Time: 

Triumph, arch, pillar, all he doth displace 

Scoffing; and apostolic statues climb 

To crush the Imperial urn, whose ashes slept sublime. 


CXI 

Buried in air, the deep blue sky of Rome, 

And looking to the stars: they had contained 
A Spirit which with these would find a home. 

The last of those who o’er the whole earth reigned. 
The Roman Globe — for, after, none sustained. 

But yielded back his conquests: — he was more 
Than a mere Alexander, and, unstained 
With household blood and wine, serenely wore 
His sovereign virtues — still we Trajan’s name adore. 


CXII 

Where is the rock of Triumph, the high place 
Where Rome embraced her heroes? — v\here the steep 
Tarpeian? — fittest goal of Treason’s race. 

The Promf)iitory whence the Traitor's Leap 
Cured all ambition? Did the coiKjiierors heap 
Their spoils here? and in yon field below, 

A thousand years of silenced factions sleep — 

The Forum, where the immortal ac cents glow. 

And still the ekxiuent air breathes — burns with Cicero! 


The fic'ld of Fu'cdom — Faction — Fame — and Blood; 
Here a proud people’s passions w ere exhaled. 

From the first hour of Emjiiie in the bud 
To that when further worlds to coiupier failed; 

But long l'(‘fore had Freedom's face been veiled. 

And Anarchy assumed her attributes; 

Till every lawless soldier, who assailed. 

Trod on the trembling Senate’s slavish mutes, 

Or raised the venal voice of baser prostitutes. 
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Then turn we to her latest Tribune’s name. 

From her ten thousand tyrants turn to thee. 

Redeemer of dark centuries of shame — 

The friend of Petrarch — hope of P-aly — 

Rienzi! last of Romans! While the tree 
Of Freedom’s withered trunk puts forth a leaf. 

Even for thy tomb a garland let it be — 

The Forum’s champion, and the people’s chief — 

Her new-born Numa thou — ^with reign, alas! too brief. 


cxv 

Egeria! sweet creation of some heart 
Which found no mortal resting-place so fair 
As thine ideal breast; whale'er thou art 
Or wert, — a young Auroia of the air. 

The nympholcpsy of some fond despair — 

Or — ^it might bo — a Beauty of the earth. 

Who found a more than common \’otaiy there 
Too much adoring — whatsoe’er thy biith. 

Thou wert a beautiful Thought, and soltly bodied forth. 


CXVI 

The mosses of thy Fountain still are sprinkled 

With thine Elysian water-drops; the lace 

Of thy cave-guarded Spiing, with years unwiinkled. 

Reflects the meek-eyed Genius of tin* place'. 

Whose green, wild margin now no inert* t»iasi* 

Art’s works, nor must the delicate waters sleep 
Prisoned in marble — bubbling from the base 
Of the cleft statue, with a gc*iitle leap 

The rill runs o’er — and, round — fern, flowers, and ivy, creep 


CXVII 

Fantastically tangled: the gicen hills 
Are clothed with early blossoms — through the grass 
The quick-eyed lizard rustles — ^and the bills 
Of summer-birds sing welcome as ye pass; 
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Flowers fresh in hue, and many in their class, 

Implore the pausing step, and with their dyes 
Dance in the soft breeze in a fairy mass; 

The sweetness of the Violet’s deep blue eyes. 

Kissed by the breath of heaven, seems coloured by its skies. 


rxviii 

Here clids^ thou dwell, in this enchanted cover, 
Egcria! tJiy all heavenly bosom Ir'ating 
For the far footsteps of thy mortal hjver; 

The purple Midnight veiled that mvstie meeting 
With her most stany canopy — and seating 
Thyself by thine adorer, what bcfei? 

This cave was surely shaped out for the greeting 
Of an enamoured Codd'*ss, and th ' cell 
Haunted bv holv Love — the earliest Oracle! 


cxix 

And didst thou not, thy breast to his replying. 

Blend a celestial with a human heart: 

And Love, which dies as it w’as borji, in sighing. 

Share w'lth immortal transpoits? eoiild thine art 
Make them indeed immortal, aud impart 
The purity of llea\en to earthly joys. 

Expel the venom and not blunt the dart — 

The dull satiety wdiieh all destren s — 

And root from out the soul the* deadly weed which cloys? 


exx 

Alas! our young affections run to waste. 

Or water but the desert! whence arise 
But weeds of dark luxuriance, lares of haste. 

Rank at the core, though tempting to the eyes. 
Flowers whose wild odours breathe but agonies. 
And trees whose gums arc poison; such the plants 
Which spring beneath her steps as Passion flies 
O’er the World's w'ildcrness, and vainly pants 
For some celestial fruit forbidden to our wants. 
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Oh, Love! no habitant of earth thou art — 

An unseen Seraph, we believe in thee, — 

A faith whose martyrs are the broken heart, — 

But never yet hath seen, nor e*ei shall see 
The naked eye, thy form, as it should be; 

The mind hath made thee, as it peopled Heaven, 

Even with its own desiring phantasy. 

And to a thought such shape and image given. 

As haunts the unqucnchcd soul — parched — ^wearied — ^wrung- 
and riven. 


CXXIl 

Of its own beauty is the mind diseased. 

And fevers into false creation: — ^where. 

Where are the forms the sculptor’s soul hath seized? 

In him alone. Can Nature show so fair? 

Where are the charms and virtues which we dare 
Conceive in boyhood and pursue us men. 

The unrcached Paradise (jf our despair. 

Which o’er-informs the pencil and the pen. 

And overpowers the page where it would bloom again? 

CXXllI 

Who loves, raves — ’tis youth’s frenzy — but the cure 
Is bitterer still, as charm by charm unwinds 
Which robed our idols, and we see too sure 
Nor Worth nor Beauty dwells from out the mind’s 
Ideal shape of such; yet still it binds — 

The fatal spell, and still it draws us on. 

Reaping the whirlwind from the oft-sown winds; 

The stubborn heart, its alchemy begun, 

Seems ever near the prize — wealthiest when most undone. 


CXXIV 

We wither from our youth, we gasp away — 

Sick — sick; unfound the boon — unslaked the thirst. 
Though to the last, in verge of our decay. 

Some phantom lures, such as we sought at first — 
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But all too late, — so are we doubly curst. 

Love, Fame, Ambition, Avarice — 'tis the same. 

Each idle — and all ill — and none the worst — 

For all are meteors with a different name. 

And Death the sable smoke where vanishes the flame. 


cxxv 

Few — ^none — find what they love or could have loved. 
Though accident, blind contact, and the strong 
Necessity of loving, have removed 
Antipathies — but to recur, ere long, 

Envenomed with irrevocable WTong; 

And Circumstance, that unspiritual God 
And Miscreator, makes and helps along 
Our coming evils with a crutch-like rod. 

Whose touch turns Hope to dust. — the dust we all have trod. 


cxxvi 

Our life is a false nature — ’tis not in 
The harmony of things, — this hard decree. 

This uneradicablc taint of Sin, 

This boundless Upas, this all-blasting tree, 

Whose root is Earth — whose leaves and branches be 
The skies which rain their plagues on men like dew — 
Disease, death, bondage — all the woes we see. 

And worse, the woes we see not — which throb through 
The immedicable soul, with heart-aches ever new. 


CXXVII 

Yet let us ponder boldly — 'tis a base 
Abandonment of reason to resign 
Our right of thought — our last and only place 
Of refuge; this, at least, shall still be mine: 

Though from our birth the faculty divine 
Ts chained and tortured — cabined, cribbed, confined. 

And bred in darkness, lest the Truth should shine 
Too brightly on the unprepared mind. 

The beam pours in — for Time and Skill will couch the blind. 
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Arches on arches! as it were that Rome, 

Collecting the chief trophies of her line. 

Would build up all her triumphs in one dome. 

Her Coliseum stands; the moonbeams shine 

As 'twere its natural torches — foi divine 

Should be the light which streams here, — to illume 

This long-explored but still exhaustless mine 

Of Contemplation; and the azure gloom 

Of an Italian night, where the deep skies assume 


CXXIX 

Hues \\ hich have words and speak to ye of Heaven, 
Floats o’er this vast and wondrous monument. 

And shadows forth its glory. There is given 
Unto the things of earth, which Time hath bent, 

A Spirit’s feeling, and where he hath leant 
His band, but broke his scythe, there is a penver 
And magic in the ruined battlement. 

For which the Palace of the present hour 

Must yield its pomp, and wait till Ages aie its dower. 

exxx 

Oh, Time! the Beautifier of the dead. 

Adorner of the ruin — Comfoiter 

And only Healer when the heart hath bled; — 

Time! the Corrector where our judgments eir. 

The test of Truth, Love — sole philosopliei. 

For all beside arc sophists — from thy thrill. 

Which never loses though it doth defer — 

Time, the Avengcrl unto thee 1 lift 

My hands, and eyes, and heart, and crave of thee a gift: 

CXXXI 

Amidst this wreck, where thou hast made a shrine 
And temple more divinely desolate — 

Among thy mightier offerings here are mine, 

Ruins of years — though few, yet full of fate: — 
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If thou hast ever seen me too elate. 

Hear me not; but if calmly I have borne 
Good, and reserved my pride against the hate 
Which shall not whelm me, let me not have worn 
This iron in my soul in vain — ^shall they not mourn? 


CXXXII 

And Thou, who never yet of human wrong 
Left the unbalanced scale, great NemesisI 
Here, where the ancient paid thee homage long — 

Thou, who didst call the Furies from the abyss, 

And round Orestes bade them howl and hiss 
For that unnatural retribution — just. 

Had it but been from hands less near — in this 
Thy former realm, I call thee from the dustl 
Dost thou not hear my heart? — Awake 1 thou shalt, and must. 


CXXXIII 

It is not that I may not have incurred. 

For my ancestral faults or mine, the wound 
I bleed withal; and, had it been conferred 
With a just weapon, it had flowed unbound; 

But now my blood shall not sink in the ground — 

To thee I do devote it — Thou shalt take 

The vengeance, which shall yet be sought and found— 

Which if / have not taken for the sake 

But let that pass — I sleep — but Thou shalt yet awake. 


And if my voice break forth, ’tis not that now 
I shrink from what is suffered: let him speak 
Who hath beheld decline, upon my brow. 

Or seen my mind*s convulsion lea\ e it weak; 

But in this page a record will I seek. 

Not in the air shall these my words disperse. 

Though I be ashes; a far hour shall wreak 
The deep prophetic fulness of this verse. 

And pile on human heads the mountain of my cursel 
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That curse shall be Forgiveness. — Have I not — 
Hear me, my mother Earth 1 behold it. Heaven! — 
Have I not had to wrestle with my lot? 

Have I not suffered things to I e forgiven? 

Have I not had my brain seared, my heart riven, 
Hopes sapped, name blighted. Life’s life lied away? 
And only not to desperation driven. 

Because not altogether of such clay 

As rots into the souls of those whom I survey. 


cxxxvi 

From mighty wrongs to petty perfidy 
Have I not seen what human things could do? 
From the loud roar of foaming calumny 
To the small whisper of the as paltry few — 

And subtler venom of the reptile crew. 

The Janus glance of whose significant eye. 
Learning to lie with silence, would scern true — 
And without utterance, save the shrug or sigh. 
Deal round to happy fools its spt'cchless obloquy. 


cxxxvii 

But I have lived, and have not lived in vain: 

My mind may lose its force, my blood its fire. 

And my frame perish even in conquering pain; 
But there is that within me which sliall tire 
Torture and Time, and breathe when 1 expire; 
Something unearthly, which they deem not of. 
Like the remembered tone of a mute lyre. 

Shall on their softened spirits sink, and move 
In hearts all rocky now the late remorse of Love. 


CXXXVIII 

The seal is set. — Now welcome, thou dread Power 
Nameless, yet thus omnipotent, which here 
Walk’st in the shadow of the midnight hour 
With a deep awe, yet all distinct fiom fear; 
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Thy haunts are ever where the dead walls rear 
iTicir ivy mantles, and the solemn scene 
Derives from thee a sense so deep and clear 
That we become a part of what has been, 

And grow upon the spot- -all-seeing but unseen. 


c:xxxix 

And here the buzz of eager nations ran. 

In murmured pity, or loud-roared applause. 

As man was slaughtered by his fellow man. 

And wherefore slaughtered? whereforts but because 
Such were the bloody Circus’ genial laws, 

And the imperial pleasure. — ^Wherefore not? 

What matters where we fall to fill the maws 
Of worms — on battle-plains or listed spot? 

Both are but theatres — where the chief actors rot. 


CXL 

1 sec before me the Gladiator lie: 

He leans upon his hand — his manly brow 
Consents to death, but conejuers agony. 

And his drooped head sinks giadualh’ low’ — 

And through his side the last drops, ebbing slow 
From th(' red gash, fall heaw, one by one. 

Like the first of a thunder-shower; and now’ 

The arena swims around him — he is none. 

Ere ceased tlu* inhuman shout which hailed the w retch who svon. 


He heard it, but he heeded not — ^liis eyes 
Were with his heart — and that was far away; 

He recked not of the lite he lost nor prize. 

But where his nide hut by the Danube lay — 

There W'ere his young barbarians all at play. 

There was their Dacian mother — lie, theii sire. 
Butchered to make a Roman holiday — 

All this rushed with his blood — Shall he expire 
And unavenged? — Arise! ye Goths, and glut your ire! 
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CXLII 

But here, where Murder breathed her bloody steam; — 
And here, where buzzing nations choked the ways. 

And roared or murmured like a mountain stream 
Dashing or winding as its toi’-ent strays; 

Here, where the Roman million’s blame or praise 
Was Death or Life — the playthings of a crowd — 

My voice sounds much — and fall the stars’ faint rays 
On the arena void — scats crushed — walls bowed — 

And galleries, where my steps seem echoes strangely loud. 


CXLII I 

A Ruin — ^)'et what Ruin! from its mass 
Walls — palaces — half-cities, have been reared; 

Yet oft the enormous skeleton ye pass. 

And marvel %\hcre the spoil could ha\'e apy^eared. 

Hath it indeed been yilundered, or but cleared? 

Alas! develoy^cd, oy')cns the decay. 

When the colossal fabric’s form is neared: 

It will not bcai the brightness of the day. 

Which streams too much on all — ^\'f'ars — man — have reft away. 


CXLIV 

But when the rising moon begins to climb 
Its topmost arch, and gently pauses there — 

When the stars twinkle through thf looy:)s of I’ime, 

And the low night-breeze waves along the air 
The garland-f(jrcst, which the gray walls wear. 

Like laurels on the bald first Cicsar’s head — 

When the light shines serene but doth not glare — 

Then in this magic circle raise the dead; — 

Heroes have trod this spot — ’tis on their dust ye tread. 

CXLV 

‘'While stands the Coliseum, Rome shall stand: 

When falls the Coliseum, Rome shall fall; 

And when Rome falls — the World.” From our own land 
Thus spake the pilgrims o'er this mighty wall 
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In Saxon times, which we are wont to call 
Ancient; and these three mortal things are still 
On their foundations, and unaltered all — 

Rome and her Ruin past Redemption’s skill — 

The World — the same wide den — of thieves, or what ye will. 


CXLVI 

Simple, erect, severe, austere, sublime — 

Shrine of all saints and temple of all Gods, 

From Jove to Jesus — spared and blest by Time — 
t.onking tranquillity, while falls or nods 
'\rch— empire — each thing round thee — and Man plods 
Kis way through thorns to ashes — glorious Dome! 

Shalt thou not last? Time’s scythe and Tyrants’ rods 
Shiver upon thee — sanctuary and home 
Of Art and Piety — Pantheon! — pride of Romel 


rxLvii 

Relic of nobler days, and noblest arts! 

Despoiled yet perfect! with thy circle spreads 
A h(diiiess appealing to all hearts; 

To Art a model — and to him who ticads 
Rome for the sake of ages. Glory sheds 
Her light thiough thy sole apertuie; to those 
Who worship, here arc altars for their beads — 

And th('y who feel for Genius may lepose 

Their eyes on honoured forms, whose busts around them close. 


CXIA'lll 

Theic is a dungeon, in whose dim drear light 
What do I gaze on? Nothing — Lex^k again! 

Two forms are slowly shadowed on my sight — 

Tw'o insulated phantt)ms of the brain: 

It is not so- I see them full and plain — 

An old man, and a female young and fair. 

Fresh as a nursing mother, in whose vein 
The blood is nectar: — ^but what doth she there. 

With her unmantled neck, and bosom white and bare? 
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CXLIX 

Full swells the deep pure fountain of young life. 

Where on the heart and from the heart we took 
Our first and sweetest nurture — ^v/hen the wife. 

Blest into mother, in the innocent luok. 

Or even the piping cry of lips that brook 
No pain and small suspense, a joy perceives 
Man knows not — when from out its cradled nook 
She sees her little bud put forth its leaves — 

What may the fruit be yet? — t know not — Cain was Eve s. 


CL 

But here Youth offers to Old Age the food. 

The milk of his owp*gift: it is her Sire 
To whom she renders back the debt of blood 
Bom with her birth: — No — ^he shall not expire 
While in those warm and lovely veins the fire 
Of health and holy feeling can provide 
Great Nature's Nile, whose deep stream rises higher 
Than Egypt’s river: — from that gentle side 

Drink — drink, and live — Old Man! Heaven’s realm holds no such 
tide. 


CLI 

The starry fable of the Milky Way 
Has not thy story’s purity; it is 
A constellation of a sweeter ray. 

And sacred Nature triumphs moie in this 
Reverse of her decree, than in the abyss 
Where sparkle distant worlds: — Oh, holiest Nurse! 
No drop of that clear stream its way shall miss 
To thy Sire’s heart, replenishing its source 
With life, as our freed souls rejoin the Universe. 


CLII 

Turn to the Mole which Hadrian reared on high. 
Imperial mimic of old Egypt’s piles. 

Colossal copyist of deformity — 

Whose travelled phantasy from the far Nile’s 
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Enormous model, doomed the artist’s toils 
To build for Giants, and for his vain earth. 

His shrunken ashes, raise this Dome: How smiles 
The gazer’s eye with philosophic mirth. 

To view the huge design v/hich sprung from such a birth! 


CLIII 

But lo! the Dome — the vast and wondrous Dome, 

To which Diana’s marvel was a cell — 

Christ’s mighty shrine above His martyr’s tomb! 

I have beheld the Ephesian’s miracle — 

Its columns strew the wilderness, and dwell 
The hyaena and the jackal in their shade; 

I have beheld Sophia’s bright roofs swell 

There glittering mass i’ the Sun, and have surveyed 

Its sanctuary the while the usurping Moslem prayed; 


CLIV 

But thou, of temples old, or altars new, 

Standest alone — with nothing like to thee — 
Worthiest of God, the Holy and the True! 

Since Zion’s desolation, when that He 
Forsook his former city, what could be. 

Of earthly structures, in His honour piled. 

Of a sublimer aspect? Majesty — 

Power — Glory — Strength — and Beauty all are aisled 
In this eternal Ark of worship undefiled. 


CLV 

Enter: its grandeur overwhelms thee not; 

And why? it is not lessened — ^but thy mind. 
Expanded by the Genius of the spot. 

Has grown colossal, and can only find 
A fit abode wherein appear enshrined 
Thy hopes of Immortality — and thou 
Shalt one day, if found worthy, so defined 
S(*e thy God face to face, as thou dost now 
His Holy of Holies — ^nor be blasted by his brow. 
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CL VI 

Thou movest — ^but increasing with the advance. 

Like climbing some great Alp, which still doth rise. 
Deceived by its gigantic elegance — 

Vastness which grows but grows to harmonize — 

All musical in its immensities; 

Rich marbles, richer painting — shrines where flame 
The lamps of gold — and haughty dome which vies 
In air with Earth’s chief structures, though their frame 
Sits on the firm-set ground — and this the clouds must claim. 


CLVII 

Thou seest not all — ^but piecemeal thou must break. 
To separate contemplation, the gicat whole; 

And as the Ocean many bays will make 
That ask the eye — so here condense thy soul 
To more immediate objects, and coiitiol 
Thy thoughts until thy mind hath got by heart 
Its eloquent propoitions, and uni oil 
In mighty graduations, part by pait. 

The Glory which at once upon lhe(‘ did not dart. 


CLVII I 

Not by its fault — ^but thine; Our outward sense 
Is but of gradual grasp — and as it is 
That what we have of feeling most intense 
Outstrips our faint cxprcs.sion; even so this 
Outshining and o’erwhclrning edifice 
Fools our fond gaze, and greatest of the great 
Defies at first our Nature’s littleness. 

Till, growing w'ith its growth, we thus dilate 
Our Spirits to the size of that they contemplate. 


CLIX 

Then pause and be enlightened; there is more 
In such a survey than the sating gaze 
Of wonder pleased, or awe which would adore 
The worship of the place, or the mere praise 
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Of Art and its great Masters, who could raise 

What former time, nor skill, nor thought could plan: 

The fountain of Sublimity displays 

Its depth, and thence may draw the mind of Man 

Its golden sands, and learn what great Conceptions can. 


CI.X 

Or, turning to the Vatican, go see 
Laocobn’s torture dignifying pain — 

A Father’s love and Nlortal’s agony 
With an Inimortars patience blending: — Vain 
The struggle — vain, against the coiling strain 
And gripe, and deepening of the di agon’s grasp. 
The Old Man’s clench; the long envenomed chain 
Rivets the living links, — the enormous Asp 
Enforces pang on pang, and stities gasp on gasp. 


CLXI 

Oi view the Lord of the unerring bow. 

The God of Lite, and Poesy, and Light — 

The Sun in human limbs arrayed, and brow 
All radiant from his triumph in the fight; 

The shaft hath just been shot — tht' arrow bright 
With an Immortal’s vengeanee — in his eye 
And nostril beautilul Disdain, and Might 
And Majesty, flash their full lightnings by. 
Developing in that one glance the Deity. 


c:lxii 

But in his delicate form — a dream of Love, 
Shaped by some solitary Nymph, whose breast 
Longed for a di-athless lover from abo^'e, 

And maddened in that vision — arc exprest 
All that ideal Beauty ever blessed 
The mind with in its most unearthly mood. 
When each conception was a heavenly Guest — 
A ray of Immortality — and stood, 

Staruke, around, until they gathered to a Godl 
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CLXUI 

And if it be Prometheus stole from Heaven 
The fire which we endure — it v'as repaid 
By him to whom the energy was given 
Which this poetic marble hath an 'yed 
With an eternal Glory — which, if made 
By human hands, is not of human thought — 

And Time himself hath hallowed it, nor laid 
One ringlet in the dust — nor hath it caught 

A tinge of years, but breathes the flame with which Was 
wrought. 


CLXIV 

But where is he, the Pilgrim of my Song, 

The Being who upheld it through the past? 
Methinks he cometh late and tarries long. 

He is no more — these breathings are his last — 
His wanderings done — his visions ebbing fast. 
And he himself as nothing: — if he was 
Aught but a phantasy, and could be classed 
With forms which li\e and suffer — l(*t that pass- 
His shadow fades away into Destruction’s m.iss. 


CLXV 

Which gathers shadow — substance — life, and all 
That we inherit in its moital shroud — 

And spreads the dim and universal pall 

Through which all things grow phantoms, and the cloud 

Between us sinks and all w'hich ever glowed. 

Till Glory’s self is twnlight, and displays 
A melancholy halo sc-arce allow'ed 
To hover on the verge of darkness — rays 
Sadder than saddest night, for they distract the ga/.e, 

CLXVI 

And send us prying into the abyss. 

To gather what we shall be when the frame 
Shall be resolved to something less than this- 
Its wretched essence; and to dream of fame. 
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And wipe the dust from off the idle name 
We never more shall hear, — ^but never more. 

Oh, happier thought! can we be made the same: — 

It is enough in sooth that once we bore 

These fardels of the heart — the heart whose sweat was gore. 


CLXVII 

Hark! forth from the abyss a voice proceeds, 

A long low distant murmur of dread sound. 

Such as arises when a nation bleeds 

With some deep and immedicable wound; — 

Through storm and darkness yawns the rending ground — 
The gulf is thick with phantoms, but the Chief 
Seems royal still, though with her head discrowned, 

And pale, but lovely, with maternal grief' 

She clasps a babe, to w hoin her breast yields no relief. 


CLXVIII 

Scion of Chiefs and Monarchs, where art thou? 

Fond Hope of many nations, art thou dead? 

Could not the Chavc forget thee, and lay low 
Some less majestic, less beloved head? 

In the sad midnight, while thy heait still bled. 

The mother of a moment, o’er thy boy. 

Death hushed that pang for ever: with thee fled 

The present happiness and promised joy 

Which filled the Imperial Isles so full it seemed to cloy. 


CI.XIX 

Peasants bring forth in safetv. — Can it be. 

Oh thoii that wert so happy, so adored! 

Those who weep not for Kings .shall weep for thee. 
And Freedom's heart, grown hea\y, cease to hoard 
Her many griefs, for one ? — for she had poured 
Her orisons for thee, and o'er thy head 
Beheld her Iris. — Thou, too, lonely Lord, 

And desolate Consort — vainly wert thou wed! 

The husband of a year! the father of the dead! 
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CLXX 

Of sackcloth was thy wedding garment made; 

Thy bridal’s fruit is ashes: in the dust 
The fair-haired Daughter of the Isles is laid. 

The love of millions! How we did entrust 

Futurity to her! and, though it must 

Darken above our bones, yet fondly deemed 

Our children should obey her child, and blessed 

Her and her hoped-for seed, whose promise seemed 

Like stars to shepherds’ eyes: — 'twas but a meteor beamed. 


CLXXI 

Woe unto us — not her — for she sleeps well: 

The fickle reek of popular breath, the tongue 
Of hollow counsel, the false oracle. 

Which from the birth of Monarchy hath rung 

Its knell in princely ears, till the o’crstung 

Nations have armed in madness — the strange fate 

Which tumbles mightiest sovereigns, and hath flung 

Against their blind omnipotence a wt'ight 

Within the opposing scale, which crushes soon or late,- 


CLXXII 

These might have been her destiny — but no— 

Our hearts deny it: and so young, so fair. 

Good without effort, great without a foe; 

But now a Bride and NIother — and no'v there! 

How many tics did that stern moment tear! 

From thy Sire’s to his humblest subject’s breast 
Is linked the electric chain of that d(*spair. 

Whose shock was as an Earth(]uakc’s, .ind opprest 

The land which loved thee so that none could love thee best. 


CLXXIII 

Lo, Nemi! na veiled in the woody hills 
So far, that the uprooting Wind which tears 
The oak from his foundation, and which spills 
The Ocean o’er its boundary, and bears 
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Its foam against the skies, reluctant spares 
The oval mirror of thy glassy lake; 

And calm as cherished hate, its surface wears 
A deep cold settled aspect nought can shake. 

All coiled into itself and round, as sleeps the snake. 


CLXXIV 

And near, Albano’s scarce divided waves 
Shine from a sister valley; — and afar 
The Tiber winds, and the broad Ocean laves 
The Latian coast v’here sprung the Epic war, 

“Arms and the Man,** whose re-ascending star 
Rose o*er an empire: — but beneath thy right 
Tully reposed from Rome; — and where yon bar 
Of girdling mountains intercepts the sight 
The Sabine farm was tilled, the weary Bard*s delight. 


CLXXV 

But I forget. — My Pilgi*im’s shrine is won, 

And he and I must pait, — so let it be, — 

His task and mine alike are nearly done; 

Yet once more let us look upon the Sea; 

The Midland Ocean breaks on him and me. 

And from the >Vlban Mount we now behold 

Our friend of youth, that Ocean, which when we 

Beheld it last by Calpe’s rock unfokl 

Those waves, wc followed on till the dark Euxine rolled 


C1.XXVI 

Upon the blue Symplegades; long years — 

Long, though not very many — since have done 
Their work on both; some suffering and some tears 
Have left us nearly where we had begun: 

Yet not in vain our mortal race hath run — 

We have had our reward— and it is here. 

That we can yet feel gladdened by the Sun, 

And reap from Earth — Sea — joy almost as dear 
As if there were no Man to trouble what is clear. 
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CLXXVII 

Oh! that the Desert were my dwelling-place. 

With one fair Spirit for my minister. 

That I might all forget the human race. 

And, hating no one, love but onl^ her! 

Ye elements! — ^in whose ennobling stir 
I feel myself exalted — Can ye not 
Accord me such a Being? Do I err 
In deeming such inhabit many a spot? 

Though with them to converse can rarely be our lot. 


CLXxviir 

There is a pleasure in the pathless woods. 

There is a rapture on the lonely shore. 

There is society, where none intrudes. 

By the deep Sea, and Music in its roar: 

I love not Man the less, but Naturt' more. 

From these our interviews, in which I steal 
From all I may be, or have been before. 

To mingle with the Universe, and feel 

What I can ne'er express — ^yet can not all conceal. 

CLXXIX 

Roll on, thou deep and dark blue Ocean — roll! 

Ten thousand fleets sweep over thee in vain; 

Man marks the earth with ruin — his control 
Stops with the shore; — upon the watc^ry plain 
The wrecks are all thy deed, nor doth remain 
A shadow of man's ravage, save his own. 

When, for a moment, like a drop of rain. 

He sinks into thy depths with bubbling groan — 
Without a grave — unknelled, uncoHined, and unknown. 


CLXXX 

His steps are not upon thy paths, — thy fields 

Are not a spoil for him, — thou dost arise 

And shake him from thee; the vile strength lie wields 

For Earth's destruction thou dost all despise. 
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Spurning him from thy bosom to the skies — 

And send’st him, shivering in thy playful spray 
And howling, to his Gods, where haply lies 
His petty hope in some near port or bay. 

And dashest him again to Earth: — there let him lay. 


CLXXXI 

The armaments which thunderstrike the walls 
Of rock-built cities, bidding nations quake. 

And Monarchs tremble in their Capitals, 

The oak Leviathans, whose huge ribs make 
Their clay creator the vain title take 
Of Lord of thee, and Arbiter of War — 

These are thy toys, and, as the snowy flake, 
They melt into thy yeast of waves, which mar 
Alike the Armada’s pride, or spoils of Trafalgar. 


CI.XXXII 

Thy shores are empiies, changed in all save thee — 
Assyria — Greoct* — Rome — Carthage — what arc they? 
Thy waters washed them power while they were free. 
And many a tyrant since; their shoies obey 
Tlu' stranger, slave, or savage; thta’r decay 
Has dried up realms to deserts: — not so thou. 
Unchangeable save to thy wild wa\es’ play; 

Time writes no wi inkle on thine a/iire brow — 

Such as Creation s dawn beheld, thou rollest now. 


Cl. XXXI II 

Thou glorious mirror, where the Almighty’s form 
Glasses itself in tempests; in all time. 

Calm or convulsed — in bree/e, or gale, or storm — 

Icing the Pole, or in the torrid clime 
Dark-heaving — boundless, endless, and .sublime — 

The image of Eternity — the throne 
Of the Invisible; even from out thy slime 
The monsters of the deep are mack' — c'ach Zone 
Obeys thee — thou gocst forth, dread, fathomless, alone. 
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CLXXXIV 

And I have loved thee. Ocean! and my joy 
Of youthful sports was on thy breast to be 
Borne, like thy bubbles, onward: fiom boy 
I wantoned with thy breakers — they to me 
Were a delight; and if the ficshening sea 
Made them a terror — 'twas a pleasing fear. 

For I was as it were a Child of thee. 

And trusted to thy billows far and near. 

And laid my hand upon thy mane — as I do here. 

CLXXXV 

My t.isk is done — my song hath ceased — my theme 
Has died into an echo; it is fit 

The spell should break of this protrac ted dream. 

The torch shall be extinguished which hath lit 

My midnight lamp — and what is wiit, is writ, — 

Would it were worthier! but I am not now 

That which I have been — and my visions flit 

Less palpably before mc’ — and the glow 

Which in my Spirit dwelt is fluttering, faint, and low. 

CLXXXVI 

Farewell! a word that must be, and hath been — 

A sound which makes us linger; — yet — farewell! 

Ye! who have traced the Pilgrim to the scc'iie 
Which is his last — if in your memoues dwell 
A thought which cjnce was his — if on ye swell 
A single recollection — not in vain 
He wore his sandal-shoon, and scallop-shell. 

Farewell! with him alone may rc\st the pain. 

If such there were — with you, the Mc^ral of his Strain. 



SHORTER POEMS 


From HOURS OF IDLENESS 


ON THE DEATH OF A YOUNG LADY 

COUSIN TO THK AUTHOR, AND VERY DEAR TO HIM 

[Byron calls this his ‘"fiist dash into poetry,” composed when 
he was fourteen. “It was the ebullition of a passion for my first 
Cousin Margaret Parker . . . one of the most beautiful of eva- 
nescent beings.” Detached Thouf^hts, 1821.] 


1 

Hush'd are the winds, and still the evening gloom, 
Not cen a zephyr wanders through the grove. 
Whilst I return to view inv Margaret's tomb, 

And .scatter flowers on the dust I love. 


2 

Within this narrow' cell reclines her clay, 

That clay, w here once such animation beam'd; 
The King of Terrors seiz’d her as his prey; 

Not w'orth, nor beauty, have her life redeem'd. 


3 

Oh! could that King of Terrors pity feel. 

Or Heaven reverse the dread decree of fate. 
Not here the mourner would his giief reveal, 
Not here the Muse her virtues would relate. 
161 
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4 

But wherefore weep? Her matchless spirit soars 
Beyond where splendid shines the orb of day; 
And weeping angels lead her to those bowers, 
Where endless pleasures \ irtuous deeds repay. 

5 

And shall presumptuous mortals Heaven arraign! 

And, madly. Godlike Providence accuse! 

Ah! no, far fly from me attempts so vain; — 
ril ne’er submission to my God refuse. 

6 

Yet is remembrance of those virtues dear. 

Yet fresh the memory of that beauteous face; 
Still they call forth my warm affection’s tear. 

Still in my heart retain tlieir wonted place. 

1802 . 

[First ptibl.y December y 1806,] 


ON LEAVING NEWSTEAD ABBEY 

“Why dost thou build the hall. Son of the winged days? Thou look- 
est from thy t(jwer to-d.iy: yet a few y<*ars, and the blast of tlie des- 
art comes: it howls in thy empty court.” — Ossian. 

1 

Through thy battlements, Newstead, the hollow winds whistle: 

Thou, the hall of my Fathers, art gone to decay, 

In thy once smiling gaiden, the hemloc k and thistle 

Have choak’d up the rose which late blcjom’d in the way. 

2 

Of the mail-cover ’d Barons, who, proudly, to battle, 

Led their vassals from Europe to Palestine’s plain, 
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The escutcheon and shield, which with ev’ry blast rattle» 
Are the only sad vestiges now that remain. 

3 

No more doth old Robert, with harp-stringing numbers. 
Raise a flame, in the breast, for the war-laurell’d wreath; 
Near Askalon’s towers, John of Horistan slumbers, 
Unnerv'd is the hand of his minstrel, by death. 

4 

Paul and Hubert too sleep in the valley of Cressy; 

For the saftjty of Edward and England they fell. 

My Fathers! the tears of your country redress ye: 

How you fought! how you died! still her annals can tell. 

5 

On Marston, with Rupert, ’gainst traitors contending, 

Four brothers enrich’d, with their blood, the bleak field; 
For the rights of a monarch their country defending. 

Till death their attachment to royalty seal’d. 

6 

Shades of heroes, farewell! your descendant departing 
From the scat of his ancestors, bids you adieu! 

Abroad, or at home, your remembrance imparting 
New’ courage, he’ll think upon glory and you. 

7 

I'hough a tear dim his eye at this sad separation, 

’Tis nature, not fear, that excites his regret; 
l’\ir distant he goes, with the same emulation, 

I’he fame of his fathers he ne’er can forget. 

8 

That fame, and that memory', still will he cherish; 

He vows that he ne’er will disgrace yoiu renown: 
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Like you will he live, or like you will he perish; 

When decay’d, may he mingle his dust with your own! 

1803. 

[First puhl., December, 1806.] 


THE FIRST KISS OF LOVE 

'A ^dpISiTO^ 6c 
[xovvov 

— Anacreon 


1 

Away with your fictions of flims\^ romance. 

Those tissues of falsehood which Folly has wove; 
Give me the mild beam of the soul-breathing glance. 

Or the rapture which dwells on the first kiss of love. 


2 

Ye rhymers, whose bosoms with fantasy glow. 

Whose pastoral passions aic made for the grove; 
From what blest inspiration your sonnets would flow. 
Could you ever have tasted the first kiss of lovel 


3 

If Apollo should e’er his assistance refuse, 

Or the Nine be dispos'd from your service to rove. 
Invoke them no more, bid adieu to the Muse, 

And try the eflFect, of the first kiss of love. 


4 

I hate you, ye cold compositions of art. 

Though prudes may condemn me, and bigots reprove 
I court me effusions that spring from the heart. 

Which throbs, with delight, to the first kiss of love. 
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5 

Your shepherds, your flocks, those fantastical themes. 
Perhaps may amuse, yet they never can move: 
Arcadia displays but a region of dreams; 

What are visions like these, to the first kiss of love? 


6 

Oh! cease to affirm that man, since his birth. 

From Adam, till now, has with wretchedness strove; 
Some portion of Paradise still is on earth. 

And Eden revives, in the first iciss of love. 


When age chills the blood. \' hen oiir pleasures are past- 
For yeais fleet away with the wings of the dove — 

The dearest remembrance will still be the last, 

Our sweetest memorial, the first kiss of love. 

December 23, 1806. 
[First publ, January, 1807.] 


TO WOMAN 


Woman! experience might have told me 
That all must lo> e thee, who behold thee: 
Surely exjierieiiec might have taught 
Thy fiiniest promises are nought; 

But, pl ac'd ill all thy charms before m e. 

All I forget, but to adore thee, 
or meinor)'! thou clioicest messing. 

When join'd with hope, when still possessing; 
But how much curst by every lover 
W’hen hope is fled, and passion's over. 
Woman, that fair and fond deceiver. 

How prompt are striplings to believe herl 
How throbs the pulse, when first we view 
The eye that rolls in glossy blue. 

Or sparkles black, or mildly throws 
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A beam from under hazel brows! 

How quick we credit every oath, 

And hear her plight the willing troth! 
Fondly we hope 'twill last for aye. 

When, lo! she changes in a day. 

This record will for evi r stand, 

“Woman, thy vows are trac’d in sand.” 

[Fiw# pubh, December, 1806.] 


LOVE'S LAST ADIEU 


6* dtL fie tpevyei . — Anacreon. 


1 

The roses of Love glad the garden ol life. 

Though nurtur'd 'mid weeds dropping pestilent dew. 
Till Time crops the leaves with unmerciful knife. 

Or prunes them for ever, in Love's last adieu! 


2 

In vain, with endearments w e soothe the sad heart. 
In vain do we vow' for an age to be true. 

The chance of an hour may command us to pait. 
Or Death disunite us, in Love's last adieu! 


3 

Still Hope, breathing peace through the grief-swollen breast. 
Will whisper, “Our meeting we yet may renew:” 

With this dream of deceit half our sorrow's represt. 

Nor taste we the poison, of Love's last adieu! 


4 

Oh! mark you yon pair: in the sunshine of youth 

Love twin'd round their childhood his flowers as they grew; 
They flourish awhile in the season of truth. 

Till chill'd by the winter of Love’s last adieu! 
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5 

Sweet ladyl why thus doth a tear steal its way 

Down a cheek which outrivals thy bosom in hue? 
Yet why do I ask? — to distraction a prey. 

Thy reason has perish’d, with Love s last adieu! 

6 

Oh! who is yon Misanthrope, shunning mankind? 

From cities to caves of the forest he flew: 

There, raving, he howls his complaint to the wind; 
Th(* mountains reverberate Love’s last adieu! 


Now Hate rules a heart which in Love’s easy chains 
Once Passi<m’s tumultuous bltindishments knew; 
Despair now inflames the dark tide of his veins; 

He ponders, in frenzy, on Love’s last adieu! 


8 

How he envies the wreteh with a s«nil wrapt in steel! 

His pleasures are scarce, yet his troubles are few. 
Who laughs at the pang that he never can feel. 

And dreads not the anguish of Love’s last adieu! 


9 

Youth flics, life decays, even hope is o’crcast; 

No mon\ with Love’s former devotion, we su* . 

He spreads his young wing, he retires with the blast; 
’rh(‘ shroud of affection is Love’s last adieu! 


10 

In this life of probation, for rapture divine, 

Astrea declares that some penance is due; 

From him, who has worshipp’d at Love’s gentle shrine, 
The atonement is ample, in Love’s last adieu! 
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11 

Who kneels to the God, on his altar of light 
Must myrtle and cvpress alternately strew; 

His myrtle, an emblem of purest delight — 

His cypress, the garland of Love's last adieu! 

[Frst publ , January, 1807. 


REPLY TO SOME VERSES OF J. M B. PIGOT, Esq 

ON THE CntrLTY OI HIS MISTRESS 


1 

Why, Pigot, complain 
Of this damsel's disdain. 
Why thus in despaii do voii fret? 
For months ^ou may tiy, 
Yet, believe me, a si^Ji 
Will never obtain a coyuette. 


2 

Would you teach he r to love? 
For a time m to ro\(. , 

A t hrst she may jraicn in a pet. 

' But lca\e her awhile 
S he shortly will sim li^ 

And then yo u may kiss your coquette. 


3 

For such are the airs 
Of the^e fanciful fairs. 

They think all our homage a debt: 
Yet a partial neglect 
Soon takes an effect. 

And humbles the proudest coquette. 
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4 

Dissemble your pain. 

And lengthen your chain. 

And seem her hauteur to regret; 

If again you shall sigh. 

She no more will deny. 

That yours is the rosy coquette. 

5 

If still, from false pride. 

Your pangs she deride. 

This whimsical virgin forget; 

Some other admire. 

Who will iiu'Jt with your /ire. 
And laugh at the little coquette. 

6 

For me, I adore 
Some fwrnif/ nr more. 

And lovt' them most dv irlv; but vet, 
'I'liough niy he irt they enthral, 
I’d abandon tl. in all. 

Did they act like your blooming coquette. 


No longer repine. 

Adopt this design. 

And break through her slight-woven net! 
Away with despair. 

No longer forbear 
To fly from the captious coijuctte. 


8 

'rhen ipiit h'*r, my friend! 

Your bM*^oin defend. 

Ere quite with her snares you’re beset: 

Lest your deep-wounded heart. 
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When incens'd by the smart 
Should lead you to curse the coquette. 

October 27, 1806. 
[First December, 1806.] 


SIGHING STREPHON 
1 

Your pardon, my friend. 

If my rhymes did offend. 

Your pardon, a thousand times o'er; 
From friendship 1 strove. 

Your pangs to remove. 

But, I swear, I will do so no more. 

2 

Since your beautiful maid. 

Your flame has repaid. 

No more I ycjiir folly regret; 

She’s now most divine. 

And I bow at lln' shrine. 

Of tliis quickly reforr»ied cocpiette. 

3 

Yet still, I must own, 

I should ne\ei h.i\e known. 
From your verses, w hat else she deseix’d 
Your pain seem’d so grt‘at, 

I pitied your late. 

As your fair w'as so dev’lish reserv'd. 


4 

Since the bairn-breathing kiss 
Of this iiiagieal Miss, 

Can such wonderful transports produce; 
Since the "world you forf^et. 
When your lips once have met** 
My counsel will get but abuse. 
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5 

You say, “When I rove, 

I know nothing of love;” 

’Tis true, I am given to range; 

If I rightly remember, 

Vve lov cl a good number; 

Yet there’s pleasure, at least, in a change. 

6 

I will not advance. 

By the rules of romance. 

To humour a whimsical fair; 

Though a smile may delight. 

Yet a frotvn will affright ^ 

Or drive me to dreadful despair. 

7 

While my blood is thus warm, 

1 ne’er shall reform. 

To mix in the Platonists’ school; 

Of this I am sure, 

W’as my Passion so pure. 

Thy Mistress would think me a fool. 

8 

And ii 1 should shun, 

K\erv iroman lor ofie. 

Whose ima^c must fill my whole breast; 
W hom I must prefer. 

And si}^h but lor her. 

What an insttlt 'iwould be to the rest! 


9 

Now Strephem, good-bye; 

1 cannot d*‘ny. 

Your pcissioti appears most absurd; 
Such love as you plead. 
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Is pure love, indeed, 

For it only consists in the word. 

[First publ.y December, 1806.] 


TO ELIZA 

[Addressed to Elizabeth Pi got, Byron’s friend and neighbor at 
Southwell, near Nottingham, where he spent his holidays from 
Harrow.] 


1 

Eliza! what fools are the Mussulman sect. 

Who, to woman, deny the soul’s iuture existence; 

^uld they see thee, Eliza! they’d own their defect, 

/ And this doctrine would meet with a general resislatict. 

2 

f ad their Prophet possess’d half an atom of sense. 

He ne’er N\ould have u ortian from Paradise driven; 

Instead of his 1 1 our is, a flimsy pretence, 

Witli woman alone he had peopled his Heaven. 

3 

Yet, still, to increase your calamities more. 

Not content with depriving your bodies of spirit. 

He allots one poor husband to share amongst lour! — 

With souls you’d dispense; but, this last, who could beai it? 

4 

His religion to please neither party is made; 

On husbands ’tis hard, to the wives most uncivil; 

Still I can’t contradict, what so oft has been said, 

"Though women are angels, yet wedlock’s the devil.” 

5 

This terrible truth, even Scripture has told. 

Ye Benedicks! hear me, and listen with rapture; 
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If a glimpse of redemption you wish to behold, 

Of St. Matt. — ^ read the second and twentieth chapter. 

6 

Tis surely enough upon earth to be vex’d. 

With wives who eternal confusion are spreading; 

"But in Heaven,” ( so runs the Evangelist’s Text, ) 

"We neither have giving in marriage, or wedding.” 

7 

From this we suppose, (as indeed well wc may,) 

That should Saints after death, w ith their spouses put up more, 

And wives, as in life, aim at absidiitc sway, 

All Heaven would ring with the conjugal uproar. 

8 

Distraction and Discord would follow in course. 

Nor Mattoew, nor Mark, nor St. Paul, can deny it, 

The only expedient is general divorce. 

To prevent universal disturbance and riot. 


9 

But though husband and wife shall at length be disjoin’d. 

Yet N\()inan and man ne’er were meant to dissever. 

Our chains once dissolv’d, and our hearts unconfin’d, 

We’ll love without bonds, but we'll love you for ever. 

10 

Though souls are denied you by fools and by rakes. 

Should you own it ycnirsclves, 1 would even then doubt you. 
Your nature so much of rcicstuil partakes. 

The Carden of Eden would w ither Nvithout you. 

SournwELL, October 9, 1806. 
\rirst ptibl. December, 1806.] 
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LACHIN Y GAIR 
1 

Away, ye gay landscapes, ye gardens of roses! 

In you let the minions of luxury rove; 

Restore me the rocks, where the snow-flake reposes, 

Though still they are saered to freedom and love: 

Yet, Caledonia, belox ’d are thy mountains. 

Round their white summits though elements war; 

Though cataracts foam ’stead of smooth-flowing fountains, 
I sigh for the valley of dark Loch na Garr. 


Ah! there my young footsteps in infancy wander’d: 

My cap was the bonnet, my cloak was the plaid; 

On chieftains, long perish’d, my memory ponder’d. 

As daily I strode through the pine-eover’d glade; 

I sought not my home, till the day’s dying glory 
Ga\e place to the ra\s of the bright polar star; 

For fancy was cheer’d by traditional story. 

Disclos’d by the nati\es of daik Loch na Garr. 

3 

“Shades of the dead! liave I not heard your voices 
Rise on the night-rolling brc*ath of the* gale?” 
Surely, the soul of the hero r(*joiec‘s. 

And rides on the wind, o’er his own iiighland vale! 
Round Loch na Ckirr, while the stoiiny mist gathers. 
Winter presides in his cold icy car: 

Clouds, there, encircle the forms of my heathers; 

They dwell in the tempests of dark Loch na Garr. 

4 

“111 starr’d, though brave, did no visions foreboding 
Tell you that fate had forsaken your cause?’’ 

Ah! were you destin’d to die at Cullodcn, 
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Victory crown’d not your fall with applause: 

Still were you happy, in Death’s earthy slumber. 
You rest with your clan, in the caves of Braemar; 
The Pibroch resounds, to the piper’s loud number. 
Your deeds, on the echoes of dark Loch na Carr. 


5 

Years have roll’d on. Loch na Garr, since I left you. 
Years must elapse, ere I tread you again: 

Nature of verdure and flowers has bereft you. 

Yet still are you dearer than Albion’s plain: 

England! thy beauties are tame and domestic. 

To one who has rov’d on the mountains afar: 

Oh! for the crags that are wild and majestic, 

The steep, frowning glories of dark Loch na Garr. 

[Fir^t publ., June, 1807.] 


TO ROMANCE 
1 

Parent of golden dreams, Romance! 

Auspicious Queen of childish joys. 

Who lead St along, in air\ dance. 

Thy votive train of girls and boys; 

At length, in spells no longer bound, 

1 break the fetters of my yo\ith; 

No more I tread thy mystic round. 

But leave thy realms for those of Truth. 


And vet ’tis hard to quit the dreams 
W hich haunt the unsuspicious soul. 
Where every nymph a goddess seems. 
Whose eyes through rays immortal roll; 
V'^ile Fancy holds her boundless reign. 
And all assume a varied hue. 

When Virgins sr. lu no longer vain. 

And even Woman’s smiles are true. 
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3 

And must we own thee, but a name. 

And from thy hall of clouds descend? 

Nor find a Sylph in c\'cry dame, 

A Pylades in every rriencl? 

But leave, at once, thy realms of air 
To mingling bands of fairy elves; 

Confess that Woman’s false as fair. 

And friends have feeling for — themselves? 

4 

With shame, I own, IVc felt thy sway; 
Repentant, now thy reign is o’er; 

No more thy precepts I obey. 

No more on fancied pinions soar; 

Fond fool! to love a sparkling eye. 

And think that eye to truth was dear; 

To trust a passing wanton’s sigh. 

And melt beneath u wanton's tcarl 

5 

Romance! disgusted with deceit. 

Far from thy motley coiiit I fly, 

Whcie Affectation holds her seat. 

And sickly Sensibility; 

Whose silly tears can never flow 
For any pangs excepting thinc; 

Who turns aside trom lOtil \voc\ 

To steep in dew thy gaudy shrine. 


6 

Now join with sable Sympathy, 

With cypress crown’d, array’d in weeds. 
Who heaves with thee her simple sigh. 
Whose breast for every bosom bleeds; 
And call thy sylvan female choir. 

To mourn a Swain for ever gone. 
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Who once could glow with equal fire. 

But bends not now before thy throne. 

7 

Ye genial Nymphs, whose ready tears 
On all occasions swiftly flow; 

Whose bosoms heave with fancied fears, 
With fancied flames and phrenzy glow; 

Say, will you mourn my absent name. 
Apostate from your gentle train? 

An infant Bard, at least, may claim 
From you a sympathetic strain. 

8 

Adieu, fond race! a long adieu! 

The hour of fate is hovering nigh; 

E*cn now the gulf appc'ars in view. 

Where unlamented )ou must lie: 

Oblivion s blackening lake is seen. 

Convuls’d by gales you cannot weather. 

Where you, and eke your gentle queen, 
Alas! must perish altogether. 

[First pubL, June, 1807.] 


ANSWER TO SOME ELEGANT VERSES 

SENT BY A FRIEND TO THE AUTHOR, COMPLAINING THAT ONE OF 
Ills DESCRIPTIONS WAS RATHER TOO WARMLY DRAWN 

“But if any old Lady, Knight, Priest, or Physician, 

Should condemn me for printing a second edition; 

If good Mad.ini Sqiiiiituiii my woik should abuse. 

May I venture to gi\ e her a smack of my muse?” 

— Anstly's iWie Bath Guide, p. 169. 

Candour compels me, Beuher! • to commend 
Til. verse, which blends the censor wdth the friend; 

• The Rev. John Becher of Southwell encouraged Byron in his earl^ 
attempts at poetry, but it was his objection to Byron’s poem “To Mary 
in his first volume. Fugitive Pieces, which caused Byron to destroy 
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Your strong yet just reproof extorts applause 
From me, the heedless and imprudent cause; 

For this wild error, which pervades my strain, 

I sue for pardon, — must I sue in vain? 

The wise sometimes from Wisdom’s ways depart; 

Can youth then hush th.' dictates of the heart? 

Precepts of prudence curb, but can’t controul. 

The fierce emotions of the flowing soul. 10 

When Love’s delirium haunts the glowing mind. 

Limping Decorum lingers far behind; 

Vainly the dotard mends her prudish pace, 

Outstript and vanquish’d in the mental chase. 

The young, the old, have worn the chains of love; 

Let those, they ne’er confin’d, my lay reprove; 

Let those, whose soul contemn the pleasing power. 

Their censures on the hapless victim shower. 

Oh! how I hate the nerveless, frigid song. 

The ceaseless echo of the rhyming throng, 20 

Whose labour’d lines, in chilling numbers flow. 

To paint a pang the author ne’er can know! 

The artless Helicon, I boast, is youth; — 

My Lyre, tlie Heart — my Muse, the simple Tnith. 

Far be’t from me the ‘Virgin’s mind” to “taint”; 
Seduction’s dread is here no slight restraint. 

The maid whose virgin breast is void of guile. 

Whose wishes dimple in a modf*st smile. 

Whose downcast eye disdains the wanton leer. 

Firm in her virtue’s strength, yet not severe; 30 

She, whom a conscious grace shall thus refine. 

Will ne’er be “tainted” by a strain of mine. 

But, for the nymph whose premature desires 
Torment her bosom with unholy fires. 

No net to snare her willing heait is spread; 

She would have fallen, though she ne’er had read. 

For me, I fain would please the chosen few. 

Whose souls, to feeling and to nature* true. 

Will spare the childish verse, and not destroy 

The light effusions of a heedl(*ss boy. 40 

I seek not glory from the .seiis(dc*Ks crowd; 


the whole edition. Of the* four copies now extant, one was Bccher's 
own copy, which he did not destroy. The offending poem was never 
again published among Byron’s works. 
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Of fancied laurels, I shall ne’er be proud; 

Their warmest plaudits I would scarcely prize, 
Their sneers or censures, T alike despise. 

November 26, 1806. 
[First puhl., January, 1807.] 


ELEGY ON NEWSTEAD ABBEY 

“It is the voice of years, that are gone! they roll before me with all 
their deeds.” — O ssian. 


1 

Newstead! fast-falling, once-resplendent dome! 

Religion’s shrine! repentant Henry’s pride! 

Of Warriors, Monks, and Dames the cloister’d tomb 
Whose pensive shades around thy ruins glide, 

2 

Hail to thy pile! more honour’d in thy fall. 

Than modern mansions, in their pillar’d state; 
Proudly majestic frowns thy \aulted hall. 

Scowling defiance on the blasts of fate. 


3 

No mail-clad Seifs, obedient to their Lord, 
In grim airay, the crimson cross demand; 
Or gay assemble round the festise board, 
Theii chief’s retainers, an immortal band. 


4 

Else might inspiring Fancy’s magic eye 

Retrace their progress, through the lapse of time; 
Marking each aideiit youth, ordain’d to die, 

A voti\e pilgrim, in Judea’s clime. 

5 

But not from thee, dark pilel departs the Chief; 

His feudal realm in other regions lay: 
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In thee the wounded conscience courts rehef. 

Retiring from the garish blaze of day. 

6 

Yes, in thy gloomy cells and shades piofoiind. 

The monk abjur’d a world, he ne’ei could view; 

Or blood-stain’d Guilt, icpentmg, solace found. 

Or Innocence from stein Oppicssion flew. 

7 

A monaich bade thee, from that wild, aiise. 

Where Sherwood’s outlaws, once, wcie wont to prowl, 

A.nd Supeistition’s crimes of \aiious d}es 

Sought shelter in the priest’s piolccting cowl. 

8 

Where, now, the gi iss exhales a muiky dew, 

1 he humid pall of lite-extinguisird clay, 

In sainted lame the sacred fathcis cicw, 

Nor Killed then pious voices, but to pray. 

9 

Whc’-e, now, the bafs their wasenng \ in"s extend. 

Soon IS tJiC gloaming spii ids her waning shade. 

The chon did olt their inin,^ling \cspers blond. 

Or in *1111 onains to Mai\ pud 

10 

Years roll on )eais, to ag< s, ages )k1c1 
Abl)ois to Abbots, in a line, succeed 

Religions chaitti tht n protecting shield, 

Till royal sacrilege their doom d(‘creed. 

11 

One holy Hlmiy rear’d the Gothic walls. 

And bade the pious inmates rest in peace; 
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Another Henry the kind gift recalls. 

And bids Devotion s hallow’d echoes cease. 

12 

Vain is each threat, or supplicating prayer; 

He drives them exiles from their blest abode, 

To roam a dreary world in deep despair — 

No friend, no home, no refuge, but their God. 

13 

Harkl how the hall, resounding to the strain. 

Shakes with the martial music's novel din! 

The heralds of a warrior’s haughty reign. 

High crested banners wave thy walls within. 

14 

Of changing sentinels the distant hum. 

The mirth of feasts, the clang of buniish’d arms. 

The braying trumpet, and the hoarsei drum, 

Unite in concert with increas'd alarms. 

15 

An abbey once, a regal foi tress lunv. 

Encircled by insulting rebel powers; 

War s dread machines o'erhang lh\ threat’ning brow. 
And dart destruction, in sulphureous showers. 

1(1 

Ah! vain defence! the hostile traitor’s siege. 

Though oft repuls’d, by guile o’ei comes the brave; 

His thronging foes oppress the faithful Liege, 
Rebellion’s recking standards o’er him wave. 


17 

Not uiiaveng’d the raging Raron yields; 

The blood of traitors smears the purple plain; 
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Unconquer’d still, his falchion there he wields. 

And days of glory yet for him remain. 

18 

Still, in that hour, the warri».'r wish’d to strew 
Self-gathered laurels on a self-sought grave; 

But Charles' protecting genius hither flcw^ 

The monarch’s friend, the monarch’s hope, to save. 

19 

Trembling, she snatch’d him from th’ unequal strife. 
In other fields the torrent to repel; 

Foi nobler combats, here reserv’d his life. 

To lead the band, where godlike Falkland fell. 

20 

From thee, poor pile! to lawless plunder given, 

W'hile dying groans their painful recpiiem sound. 

Far different incense, now, ascends to Heaven, 

Such victims wallow on the gory ground. 


21 

There many a pale and ruthless Robber’s corse. 
Noisome and ghast, defiles thy sacred .sod; 

O’er mingling man, and horse commix’d with horse. 
Corruption’s heap, the savage spoilers trod. 

22 

Craves, long with rank and sigliing weeds o'erspread. 
Ransack’d resign, perforce, their moital mould: 
From ruffian fangs, esc.ipc not e’en the dead. 

Raked from repose, in search for buried gold. 

23 

Hush’d is the harp, unstrung the warlike lyre. 

The minstrel’s palsied hand leclines in death; 
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No more he strikes the quivering chords with fire, 
Or sings the glories of the martial wreath. 

24 

At length the sated murderers, gorged with prey, 
Retire: the clamour of the fight is o’er; 

Silence again resumes her awful sway. 

And sable Horror guards the massy door. 


25 

Here, Desolation holds her dreary court: 

What satellites declare her dismal reign! 
Shrieking their dirge, ill-omen ’d birds resort. 
To flit their vigils, in the hoary fane. 

26 

Soon a new Morns restoring beams dispel 
The clouds of Anarchy from Britain’s skies; 
The fierce Usurper seeks his native hell. 

And Nature triumphs, as the T>Tant dies. 


With storms she welcomes his expiring groans; 

Whirlwinds, responsKe, greet his labouring breath; 
Earth shudders, as her caves receive liis bones. 
Loathing the offering of so dark a death. 

28 

The legal Ruler now resumes the helm. 

He guides througli gentle seas, the prow of state, 
Hope cheers, with wonted smiles, the peaceful realm. 
And heals the bleeding w^ounds of wearied Hate. 


29 

The gloomy tenants, Newstead! of thy cells. 
Howling, resign their violated nest; 
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Again, the Master on his tenure dwells. 

Enjoy’d, from absence, with enraptur'd zest. 

30 

Vassals, within thy hospitabio pale. 

Loudly carousing, bless then Lord’s return; 
Cultuie, again, adorns the gladdening vale. 

And matrons, once lamenting, cease to mourn. 


31 

\ thousand songs, on tuneful echo float. 

Unwonted foliage mmtles o’er the trees. 

And, hark^ the horns proclaim a mellow note 

The hunters’ erv hangs lengthening on the breeze. 


32 

Beneath their coursers’ hoofs the valleys shake. 

What fears’ what anxious herpes’ attend the chasel 

Ihe dving stag seeks refuge in the lake , 

Exulting shouts announce the finish’d lace. 

33 

Ah happ\ days’ too happy to endure’ 

Such simple spoils our plain foiefathers knew: 

No splendid vices glitter’d to alluie. 

Their jovs were many, as their Ciiics w« re few. 

34 

From these descending. Sons to Sires succeed. 

Time steals along, and Death uprears his dart. 

Another Chief impels the foaming steed. 

Another Crowd pursue the panting hart. 

35 

NewsteadI what saddening change of scene is thinel 
Thy yawning arch betokens slow decay. 
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The last and youngest of a noble line. 

Now holds thy mouldering turrets in his sway. 

36 

Deserted now, he scans thy grey worn towers; 

Thy vaults, where dead of feudal ages sleep; 

Thy cloisters, pervious to the wintry showers; 

These, these he views, and views them but to weep. 


37 

Yet are his tears no emblem of regret: 

Cherish’d Affection only bids them flow; 
Pride, Hope, and Love, forbid him to forget. 
But warm his bosom with impassion'd glow. 


38 

Yet he piefers thee to the gilded domes. 

Or gewgaw grottos, of the \ ainly great; 

Yet lingers ’mid thy damp and mossy tombs, 

Nor breathes a murmur 'gainst the will of Fate. 


39 

Haply thy sun, emerging yet may shine. 

Thee to irradiate with meridian ray; 

Hours, splendid as the ]iast, may still be thine. 

And bless thy future as thy former day. 

[Fir^f pubL, January, 1807. 


LINES 

ADDRESSED TO THE RF.V. J. '1. HECIIER, ON HIS ADVISING THE 
AUTHOR TO MIX MORU WITH SOCIETY 


1 

Dear Becher, you tell me to mix with mankind; 
I cannot deny such a precept is wise; 
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But retirement accords with the tone of my mind: 

I will not descend to a world I despise. 

2 

Did the Senate or Camp .ny exertions require. 

Ambition might prompt me, at onee, to go forth; 
When Infancy's years of probation expire. 

Perchance, I may strive to distinguish my birth. 

3 

The fire, in the cavern of Etna, conceal’d. 

Still mantles unseen in its secret recess; 

At length, in a volume terrific, reveal’d. 

No torrent can quench it, no bounds can repress. 

4 

Oh! thus, the desire, in my bosom, for fame 
Bids me live, but to hope for posterity’s praise. 
Could I soar v\ith the phoenix on pinions of flame, 
W'ith him I would wish to cxpiie in the blaze. 

5 

For the life of a Fox, of a Chatham the death. 

What censure, what danger, what woe would I brave! 
Their lives did not end, when they yielded their breath; 
Their glory illumines the gloom of their grave. 


6 

Yet why should I mingle in Fashion’s full herd? 

Why crouch to licr leaders, or cringe u) her rules? 
Why bend to the proud, or applaud the absurd? 
Why search for delight, in the friendship of fools 

7 

I have tasted the sweets, and the bitters, of love: 

In friendship I early was taught to believe; 
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My passion the matrons of prudence reprove, 

I have found that a friend may profess, yet deceive. 

8 

To me what is wealth? — it may pass in an hour. 

If Tyrants prevail, or if Fortune should frown: 

To me what is title? — the phantom of power; 

To me what is fashion? — I seek but renown. 

9 

Deceit is a stranger, as yet, to my soul: 

I, still, am unpractised to varnish the truth: 

Then, why should I live in a hateful controul? 

Why waste, upon folly, the days of my youth? 

1806. 

[First pub!., January, 1807.] 


TO EDWARD NOEL LONG, Esq. 

[Long was one of Byron s close friends at Harrow who accom^ 
panied him to Cambridge. Long entered the Guards and was 
drowned on a transport in 1809. Bvron had more in common with 
him than with most of his Hairow friends. They engaged in 
various escapades, were both remarkable swimmers, and their 
correspondence shows that they shared skeptical and iconoclastic 
opinions.] 

“Nil ego contiilonin juciiiido saiiiis aniico.” — Horace. 

Dear Long, in this se(|uester'd scene. 

While all around in slumber lie. 

The joyous days, which ours have been. 

Come rolling fresh on Fancy’s eye; 

Thus, if, amidst the g.ithering storm. 

While clouds the daikend noon deform, 

\ on heaven assumes a varied glow, 

I hail the sky’s celestial bow. 

Which spreads the sign of future peace. 

And bids the war of tempests cease. 


10 
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Ahl though the present brings but pain, 

I think those days may come again; 

Or if, in melancholy mood. 

Some lurking envious fear intrude. 

To check my bosom’s fondest thought. 

And interrupt the golden dream, 

I crush the fiend with malice fraught. 

And, still, indulge my wonted theme. 
Although we ne’er again can trace. 

In Granta’s vale, the pedant’s lore. 

Nor through the groves of Ida chase 
Our raptured visions, as before; 

Though Youth has flow n on rosy pinion. 
And Manhood claims his stern dominion. 
Age will not every hope destroy. 

But yield some hours nt sobt r joy. 

Yes, I will hope that Time’s broad wing 
Will shed a»'ound some de\vs of spring: 
But, if his scythe muat sweep the flowers 
Which bloom among the faiiy bowers. 
Where smiling Youth delights to dwell. 
And hearts with early rapture sw(*ll; 

If frowTiing Age, with cold controul. 
Confines the current of the soul, 

Congeals the tear of Pit)’s eve. 

Or checks the sympathetic sigh. 

Or hears, unmov’d, MisfortuiK*’s groan. 
And bids me feel for solf aloia*; 

Oh! may my bosom never leant 

To soothe its wonterl heedless flow; 

Still, still, despise the censor stem, 

But ne’er forget another’s wou. 

Yes, as you knew me in the days. 

O’er w'hich Remembrance yc't delays. 

Still may I rove untiiRtr’d, wild. 

And, even in age, at heart a child. 

Though, now, on airy visions borne. 

To you my soul is still the same, — 

Oft has it been my fate to mourn. 

And all my former joys are tame: 

But, hcncel ye hours of sable hue! 
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Your frowns are gone, my sorrows o*er: 

By every bliss my childhood knew. 

I’ll think upon your shade no more. 

Thus, when the whirlwind’s rage is past. 

And caves their sullen roar enclose. 

We heed no more the wintry blast. 

When lull’d by zephyr to repose. 

Full often has my infant Muse, 

Attun’d to love her languid lyre; 60 

But, now, without a theme to choose. 

The strains in stolen sighs expire. 

My youthful nymphs, alas! arc flown; 

E is a wife, and C a mother. 

And Carolina sii>;hs alone. 

And Mary’s given (o another; 

And Cora’s e^e, which roll’d on me. 

Can now no moie niy love recall — 

In truth, d<‘ar Long, ’iwas time to flee — 

For Cora’s eye* will shine on all. 70 

And thongh the Sun, with genial rays. 

His beams *ilike to all displays. 

And every Lidv’s even a sun. 

These last should he ccaifin’d to one. 

'fhe soul’s meridian don' become her. 

Whose Sun displays a gencial summer! 

Thus faint is ever) former flame. 

And Passion’s self is now a name; 

As, when the i hbiiig flames are low. 

The aid which once improv’d their light, so 

And hade them burn with fiercer glow. 

Now (juenehes all their sparks in night; 

Thus has it been w ith Passion’s fires. 

As many a hoy and girl remembers. 

While all the* force’ of love expires. 

Extinguish’d with the dying embers. 

But now', dear Long, ’tis midnight’s noon. 

And clouds obs lire the watery moon. 

Whose beauties T si - ill not rehearse. 

Describ’d in every stripling’s verse; 

For why should I the path go o’er 
Which every bard has trod before? 


90 
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Yet ere yon silver lamp of night 

Has thrice perform’d her stated round, 

Has thrice retrac’d her path of light, 

And chas’d away the gloom profound, 

I trust, that we, my gentle Friend, 

Shall see her rolling o.bit wend, 

Above the dear-lov’d peaceful seat. 

Which once contain’d our youth’s retreat; 100 

And, then, with those our childhood knew. 

We’ll mingle in the festive crew; 

While many a tale of former day 
Shall wing the laughing hours away; 

And all the flow of souls shall pour 
The sacred intellectual shower. 

Nor cease, till Luna’s waning horn. 

Scarce glimmers through the mist of Morn. 

[First pitbL, June, 1807.] 


TO A LADY 

[Addressed to Mrs. Chaworth Musters, the “Mary” who was 
the great love of Byron’s adolescence.] 

1 

Oh! had my Fate been join’d with thine. 

As once this pledge appear’d a token. 

These follies had not, then, been mine. 

For, then, my peace had not been broken. 

2 

To thee, these early faults I owe. 

To thee, the wise and old reproving; 

They know my sins, but do not know 
’Twas thine to break the bonds of loving. 


3 

For once my soul, like thine, was pure. 
And all its rising fires could smother; 
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But, now, thy vows no more endure. 
Bestow'd by thee upon another. 

4 

Perhaps, his peace I could destroy. 

And spoil the blisses that await him; 
Yet let my Rival smile in joy. 

For thy dear sake, I cannot hate him. 

5 

Ah! since thy angel form is gone. 

My heart no more can rest with any; 
But what it sought in thee alone. 
Attempts, alas! to find in many. 


6 

Then, fare thee well, deceitful Maid! 

’Twere vain and fruitless to regret thee; 
Nor Hope, nor Memory yield their aid. 

But Pride may teach me to forget thee. 


Yet all this giddy waste ol years. 

This tiresome round of palling pleasures; 

These wiried loves, these matrons’ fears. 

These thou<ihtless strains h) Passion’s measuics- 

8 

If thou wert mine, had all been hush'd:- 
This cheek, now pale from early riot, 

W'^ith Passion’s hectic ne’er had flush’d. 

But bloom’d in calm domestic quiet. 


9 


Y’es, once the niial Svene was sweet. 

For Nature seem’d to smile before thee; 
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And once my Breast abhorr’d deceit, — 

For then it beat but to adore thee. 

10 

But, now, I seek for other ji.ys — 

To think, would drive iny soul to madness; 

In thoughtless throngs, and empty noise, 

I conquer hali my Bosom’s sadness. 

11 

Yet, even in these, a thoiiglit will steal. 

In spite of every vain endt'jvoiir; 

And fiends might pity what I It^el — 

To know that thou art It^st lor ever. 

[First ptihJ., June, 1S07.] 

I WOULD I WERE A CARELESS CHILD 

1 

I woLLD I were a careless cl a id. 

Still dwelling in my Highland c.iv'c. 

Or roaming through the dusky wild. 

Or bounding o’er the dark bine wave; 

The cumbrous pomp of Saxiai pride. 

Accords not w'ith the frecboiii soul. 

Which loves the mountain’s craggy side. 

And seeks the rocks where billows roll. 


Fortune! take back these cultur’d lands. 

Take back this name of splendid soundl 
I hate the touch of servile hands, 

I hate the slaves that cringe around; 

Place me among the rocks I love. 

Which sound to Ocean’s wildest roar; 

I ask but this — again to rove 

Through scenes my youth hath kiiciwn before; 
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3 

Few are my years, and yet I feel 

The World was ne’er design’d for me: 

Ah! why do dark’ning shades conceal 
The hour when man must cease to be? 

Once I beheld a splendid dream, 

A visionary scene of bliss; 

Truth! — wherefore did thy hated beam 
Awake me to a world like this? 

4 

I lov’d — but those I lov’d are gone; 

Had friends — my early friends are fled. 

How cheerless feels the heart alone. 

When all its former hopes are dead' 

Though gay companions, o’er the bowl 
Dispel awhile the sense of ill; 

Though Pleasure stirs the maddening soul, 
Ihe heart — the heart — is lonely still. 


How dull! to hear the voice of those 

W’hom Rank or Chance, ^^hom Wealth or Power, 
Have made, though neither friends nor foes. 
Associates of the festive hour. 

Give me again a fait hi ul few. 

In years and feelings still the same. 

And 1 will fly the midnight crew'. 

Where bt)ist’rous Jtw' is but a name. 


6 

And Woman, Uively Woman! thou. 
My hope, my comforter, my all! 
How cold must be my bosom now. 
When e’en thy smiles begin to pall! 
Without a sigh w^ould 1 resign. 

This busy scene of splendid Woe, 
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To make that calm contentment mine. 
Which Virtue knows, or seems to know. 


7 

Fain would I fly the haunts of'men-^ 

I seek to shun, not hate mankind; 

My breast requires the sullen glen. 

Whose gloom may suit a darken’d mind. 

Oh! that to me the wings were given. 

Which bear the turtle to her nest! 

Then would I cleave the vault of Heaven, 

To flee away, and be at rest. 

[First publ., 1808.] 


WHEN I ROVED A YOUNG HIGHLANDER 


1 

When I rov'd a young Highlander o'er the dark heath. 
And climb’d thv steep summit, oh Morven of snow! 
To gaze on the toircnt that thunder’d beneath. 

Or the mist of the tempest that gather’d below; 
Untulor’d by science, a stranger to fear. 

And rude as the rocks, where my infancy grew. 

No feeling, save one, to my bosom was di*ar; 

Need I say, my sweet IVIary, 'twas centered in you? 


2 

Yet it could not be Love, for I knew not the name, — 
What passion can dwell in the luMrt of a child? 

But, still, I pcrcei\e an eincjlioii the same 

As I felt, w'hen a boy, on the crag-cover’d wild: 

One image, alone, on my bosom impr<\ss’d, 

I lov’d my bleak regions, nor panted for new; 

A.nd few were my wants, for my wishes were bless’d. 

And pure were my thoughts, for my soul was with you. 
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3 

I arose with the dawn, with my dog as my guide. 

From mountain to mountain I bounded along; 

I breasted the billows of Dee’s rushing tide. 

And heard at a distance the Highlander’s song: 

At eve, on my heath-cover’d couch of repose. 

No dreams, save of Mary, were spread to my view; 

And warm to the skies my devotions arose. 

For the first of my prayers was a blessing on you. 

4 

I left my bleak home, and my visions are gone; 

The mountains are vanish’d, my youth is no more; 

As the last of my race, I must wither alone. 

And delight but in days, I have witness’d before: 

Ah! splendour has rais’d, but embitter’d my lot; 

More dear were the scenes which my infancy knew: 

Though my hopes may have fail’d, yet they are not forgot. 
Though cold is my heart, still it lingers with you. 

5 

When I see some dark hill point its crest to the sky, 

I think of tlie rocks that o’ershadow Colbleen; 

When I see the soft blue of a love-speaking eye, 

I think of those eyes that endear’d the lude scene; 

When, haply, some light-waving locks I behold. 

That faintly resemble my Mary’s in hue, 

1 think on the long flowing ringlets of gold. 

The locks that were sacred to beauty, and you. 

6 

Yet the day may arrive, when the mountains once more 
Shall rise to iny sight, in their mantles of snow; 

But while these soar abo\'c me, unchang’d as before. 

Will Mary be there to receive me? — ah, no! 

Adieu, then, ye hills, where my childhood was bred! 

Thou sweet flowing Dee, to thy waters adieu! 
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No home in the forest shall shelter my head, — 

Ah! Mary, what home could be mine, but with you? 

[First pubL, 1808.] 


LINES WRITTEN BENEATH AN ELM IN THE 
CHURCHYARD OF HARROW 


Spot of my youth! whose hoary branches sigh. 

Swept by the breeze that fans thy cloudless sky; 

Where now alone I muse, who oit have trod. 

With those I lov’d, thy soft and verdant sod; 

With those who, scatter’d far, perchance deplore. 

Like me, the happy scenes they knew before: 

Oh! as I trace again thy winding hill. 

Mine eyes admiie, my heart adores thee still, 

Thou drooping Elm! beneath v hose boughs I lay. 

And frequent mus’d the tw’ilight hours awav: lo 

W’here, as they once were w’ont, my limbs recline. 

But, ah! without the thoughts which then w eie mine: 

How^ do thy branches, moaning to the blast. 

Invite the bosom to recall the past. 

And seem to whisper, as they gently swell, 

“Take, while thou canst, a lingeiing, last farewell!” 

WTien Fate shall chill, at length, this fever’d breast. 

And calm its cares and passions into rest. 

Oft have I thought, ’twould soothe my dying hour, — 

If aught may soothe, when Life resigns her power, — 20 

To know some humbler grave, some narrow cell. 

Would hide my bosom where it lov’d to dwell; 

With this fond dieam, methinks ’twere sweet to die — 

And here it linger’d, here my heart might lie; 

Here might I sleep wlieic all my hopes arose. 

Scene of my youth, and couch of my repose; 

For ever stretch’d beneath this mantling shade. 

Press’d by the turf where once my childhood play’d; 

Wrapt by the soil that veils the spot 1 lov’d. 

Mix’d with the earth o’er which my footsteps mov’d; ae 
Blest by the tongues that charm’d iny youthful ear. 
Mourn’d by the few my soul acknowledged here; 
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Deplor’d by those in early days allied. 

And unremember’d by the world beside. 

September 2, 1807. 
[First jnibl., 1808.] 


MISCELLANEOUS AND OCCASIONAL POEMS 

FRAGMENT 

WRnrrEN shortly after thi: mariuage of miss chaworth 

[Byron spent much ol his time* in 1803 and 1804 at Annesley 
Hall coiirtiuj^ his cousin Mary Chaworth, who married John Mus- 
ters in August, 1805.] 


I 

Hills of Annesley, Bleak and Barren, 

\Micre my thoughtless Childhood stray’d, 
How the northern Tempe^sts, warring. 

Howl above thv tutted Shade! 


Now no more, the Hour.s beguiling, 

Foiiner favourite Haunts I see; 

Now no more my Maiv smiling. 

Makes ve seem a Hea\cn to Me. 

1805. 

[First pubL, 1830.] 


TO A KNOT OF UNGENEROUS CRITICS 

[Probably written in reply to criticisms of his Fugitive Pieces 
by certain ladies of Southwell.] 

Rail on. Rail on, ye heartless crew! 

My strains were never meant for you; 

Remorseless Rancour still reveal. 
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And damn the verse you cannot feel. 
Invoke those kindred passions’ aid. 

Whose baleful stings your breasts pervade; 
Crush, if you can, the hopes of youth. 
Trampling regardless on the Truth: 

Truth’s Records you co^isult in vain. 

She will not blast her native strain; 

She will assist her votary’s cause. 

His will at least be her applause. 

Your prayer the gentle Power will spurn. 
To Fiction’s motley altar turn. 

Who joyful in the fond address 
Her favour’d worshippers will bless: 

And lo! she holds a magic glass. 

Where Images reflected pass; 

Bent on your knees the Boon receive — 

This will assist you to deceive — 

The glittering gift was made for you. 

Now hold it up to public view; 

Lest evil unforeseen betide, 

A Mask each canker’d brow shall hide, 
(Whilst Truth my sole desire is nigh, 
Prepar’d the danger to defy, ) 

“There is the Maid’s perverted name, 

“And there the Poet’s guilty Flame, 
“Gloaming a deep phosphoric fire, 
“Threatening — but, ere it spreads, retire.” 
Says Truth, “Up Virgins, do not fear! 

“The Comet rolls its Influence here; 

“ ’Tis Scandal’s Mirror you pcrc(*ive, 

“These dazzling Meteors but deceive — 
“Approach and touch — Nay, do not turn 
“It blazes there, but will not burn.” — 

At once the shivering Mirror flics. 

Teeming no more with varnished Lies; 

The baffled Friends of Fiction start. 

Too late desiring to depart — 

Truth poising high Ithuricl’s spear 
Bids every Fiend unmask’d appear. 

The vizard tears from every face. 

And dooms them to a dire disgrace. 

For e’er they compass their escape. 

Each takes perforce a native shape — 
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The Leader of the wrathful Band, 

Behold a portly Female stand! 

She raves, impell’d by private pique. 

This mean unjust revenge to seek; 

From vice to save this virtuous Age, 

Thus does she vent indecent rage! 

What child has she of promise fair. 

Who claims a fostering mother's care? 
Whose Innocence requires defence. 

Or forms at least a smooth pretence. 

Thus to disturb a harmless Boy, 

His humble hope, and peace annoy? 

She need not fear the amorous rhyme. 
Love will not tempt her future time. 

For her his wings have ceas’d to spread. 
No more he flutters round her head; 

Her day’s Meridian now is past. 

The clouds of Age her Sun o’ercast; 

To her the strain was never sent. 

For feeling Souls alone ’twas meant — 

The verse she seiz’d, unask’d, unbade. 

And damn’d, ere yet the whole was read! 
Yes! for one single erring verso. 
Pronounc’d an unrelenting Curse; 

Yes! at a first and transient view. 
Condemn’d a heart she never knew. — 

Can such a verdict then decide. 

Which springs from disappointed pride? 
W’^ithout a wondrous share of Wit, 

To judge is such a Matron fit? 

The rest of the censorious throng 
Who to this zealous Band belong, 

T<i her a general homage pay. 

And right or wrong her wish obey • 

Why should I point my pen of steel 
To break “such flies upon the wheel?” 
With minds to Truth and Sense unknown. 
Who dare not call their words their own. 
Rail on. Rail on, ye heartless Crew! 

Your Leader's grand design pursue: 
Secure behind her ample shield. 

Yours is the harvest of the field. — 

My path with thorns you cannot strew. 
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Nay more, my warmest thanks are due; flo 

When such as you revile my Name, 

Bright beams the rising Sun of Fame, 

Chasing the shades of envious night. 

Outshining every critic Light. — 

Such, such as you will .;ervc to show 
Each radiant tint with higher glow. 

Vain is the feeble cheerless toil. 

Your efforts on yourselves recoil; 

Then Glory still for me you raise. 

Yours is the Censure, mine the Praise. 100 

— Byron, 

D(*('ri«ber 1, 1806. 

[First puhL, 18D8.] 


SOLILOQUY OF A BARD IN THE COUNTRY 


'Twas now the noon of night, and all was still, 

Except a hapless Rhymer and his fiiiill. 

In vain he calls each Muse in order down. 

Like other females, these will sometimes frown; 

He frets, he fumes, and ceasing to invoke 
The Nine, in anguish'd accents tlius lie spoke: 

Ah, what avails it thus to waste my time. 

To roll in Epic, or to rave in Rhyme? 

What worth is some few' partial readers* praise. 

If ancient Virgins croaking censures raise! lo 

Where few attend, *tis useless to indite; 

Where few can read, *tis folly sure to write; 

Where none but girls and striplings dare admire. 

And Critics rise in every country Squire — 

But yet this last my candid Muse admits. 

When Peers arc Poets, Squires may well bo Wits; 

When schoolboys vent their amorous flames in verse. 
Matrons may sure th(’ir characters asjierse; 

And if a little parson joins the train. 

And echoes back his Patron’s voice again — «> 

Though not delighted, yet I must forgive. 

Parsons as well as other folks must live: — 

From rage he rails not, rather say from dread. 

He does not speak for Virtue, but for bread; 
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And this we know is in his Patron’s giving. 

For Parsons cannot eat without a Living, 

The Matron knows 1 love the Sex too well. 

Even unprovoked aggression to repel. 

What though from private pique her anger grew. 

And bade her blast a heart she never knew? 30 

What though, she said, for one light heedless line. 

That Wil mot’s verse was far more pure than minel 
In wars like these, I neither fight nor fly. 

When dames accuse 'tis bootless to deny; 

Hers be the hai-vest of the martial field, 

I can’t attack, where Beauty forms the shield. 

But when a pert Physician loudly cries. 

Who hunts for scandal, and who lives by lies, 

A w'alking register of daily new's. 

Train’d to invent, and skiliiil to abuse — 40 

For arts like these at bounteous tables fed. 

When S condemns a book he never read. 

Declaring with a coxcomb’s native air. 

The moraVs shocking, thouirh the rhijmes are fair. 

Ah! must he rise unpunish'd from the feast. 

Nor lash'd by vengeance into truth at least? 

Such lenity were more than Man’s indeed! 

Tliosc who condemn, should surely deign to read. 

Yet must 1 spare — nor thus my pen degrade, 

I quite foigot that scandal was his trade. 50 

For foi'd and raiment thus the coxcomb rails. 

For those who fear his jiliysic, like his ialrs. 

Why should his harmless censure seem offence? 

Still let him eat, although at my expense. 

And join the herd to Sense and Truth unknown. 

Who dare not call their very thoughts their own. 

And sliare w ith these applause, a godlike bribe. 

In short, do anvihinir^ except prescribe : — 

For though in garb of Galen he appears. 

Ilis practice is not equal to his years, 60 

Without improvement since he first began, 

A young Physician though an ancient Nlan — 

Now let me cease — Physician, Parson, Dame, 

Still urge your task, and if you can, defame. 

The humble offerings of my Muse destroy. 

And crush, oh! noble concpiestl crush a Boy. 

What though some silly girls have lov’d the strain. 
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And kindly bade me tune my Lyre again; 

What though some feeling, or some partial few. 

Nay, Men of Taste and Reputation too, 70 

Have deign’d to praise the firstlings of my Muse — 

If yon your sanction to the theme refuse. 

If you your great protection .till withdraw. 

Whose Praise is Glory, and whose \’oice is law! 

S^on must I fall an unresisting foe, 

A hapless vietim yielding to the blow. — 

Thus Pope by Curl and Dennis was destroyed. 

Thus Gray and Mason yield to furious Lloyd; 

From Drydcn, Milbourne tears the palm away. 

And thus I fall, though meaner far than they: 8o 

As in the field of combat, side by side, 

A Fabiiis and some noble Roman died. 

December, 1806. 

[First puhL, 1898.] 


L'AMITIE EST L’AMOUR SANS AILES 
I 

Why should my anxious l^reast repine. 
Because my youth is fled? 

Days of deliglit m.iy still b(‘ mine; 

Affection is not dead. 

In tracing back the years of youth. 

One firm record, one lasting truth 
Celestial consolation biings; 

Bear it, ye bree/es, to the .seat. 

Where first niy heart responsive' beat, — 
“Friend.ship is Love witliout his wings!” 


Through few, but dec'ply cheep icr’d years. 
What me)ment.s liave been mine'! 

Now half obsciirc'd by cle^iids e)i tears, 

Ne)W bright in rays divine; 

IIe)we’er my future* doom be t'ast. 

My soul, enraptur’d with the past. 

To one idea fondly clings; 
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Friendship! that thought is all thine own. 
Worth worlds of bliss, that thought alone — 
‘‘Friendship is Love without his wings!” 

3 

Where yonder yew-trees lightly wave 
Their branches on the gale. 

Unheeded heaves a simple grave. 

Which tells the common tale; 

Round this unconscious schoolboys stray. 

Till the dull knell of childish play 

From yonder studious mansion rings; 

But here, whene’er my footsteps move. 

My silent tears too plainly prove, 

“Friendship is Lo\e without his wings!” 


4 

Oh, Love, before thy glowing shrine. 

My early vows were paid; 

My hopes, my dreams, my heart wms thine. 
But these are now decay’d; 

For thine are pinions like the wind. 

No trace of thee remains behind. 

Except, alas! thy jealous stings. 

Aw'ay, aw'ay! delusive ptnver. 

Thou shalt not haunt my coming hour; 
ITnless, indeed, without thy wings. 


5 

Seat of my )oiith! thy distant spire 
Recalls each scene of joy; 

My bosom glows with former fire, — 

In mind again a boy. 

Thy grove of elms, thy verdant hill. 

Thy eveiy path delights me still. 

Each flower a double fragiance flings; 
Again, as once, in converse gay. 

Each dear associate seems to say, 

“Friendship is Love without his wings!” 
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6 

My Lycus! wherefore dost thou weep? 

Thy falling tears reh*^rain; 

AflFection for a time may sleep. 

But, oh, ’twill wake again. 

Think, think, my friend, when next we meet. 
Our long-wish’d interview, how sweet! 

From this my hope of rapture springs; 
While youthful hearts thus fondly swell. 
Absence, my friend, can only tell, 

‘‘Friendship is Love without his wings!” 


7 

In one, and one alone deceiv’d. 

Did I my error mourn? 

No — from oppressive bonds reliev’d, 

I left the wrc'tch to scorn. 

I turn’d to those my childhood knew. 

With feelings warm, with bosoms true. 
Twin’d with my heart’s according strings; 
And till those vital cht)rds sh.ill break. 

For none but these my breast shall wake 
Friendship, the power deprived of wings! 


8 

Ye few! my soul, iny liie is yours. 

My memory and my hcjpe; 

Your woith a lasting love insures. 
Unfetter’d in its scope; 

From smcK)th deceit and terror sprung. 
With aspect fair and honey’d tongue. 

Let Adulation wait on kings; 

With joy eliite, by snares beset. 

We, we, my friends, can ne’er forget, 
"Friendship is Love without his wings!” 
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9 

Fictions and dreams inspire the bard. 

Who rolls the epic song; 

Friendship and truth be my reward — 

To me no bays belong; 

If laureird Fame but dwells with lies. 

Me the Enchantress ever flies. 

Whose heart and not whose fancy sings; 
Simple and young, I daie not feign; 

Mine be the rude yet heartfelt strain, 

“Friendship is Love without his wings!” 

December 29, 1806. 
[Firrf puhl.y 1832 

THE PRAYER OF NATURE 


1 

Father of Light! great God of Heaven! 

Hear’st thou the accents of despair? 
Can guilt like man’s be e’er forgiven? 
Can vice atone for crimes by prayer? 


Father of Light, on thee I call! 

Thou see’st my soul is dark within; 
Thou, who can.st nitirk the sparrow’s fall. 
Avert from me the death of sin. 


.3 

No shrine I seek, to sects unknown; 

Oh, point to me the path of truth! 
Thy dread Omnipotence I own; 

Spare, yet amend, the faults of youth. 

4 

Let bigots rear a gloomy fane. 

Let Superstition hail the pile. 
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Let priests, to spread their sable reign. 

With talcs of mystic rites beguile. 

5 

Shall man confine his ^ biker’s sway 
To Gothic domes of mouldering stone? 

Thy temple is the face of day; 

Earth, Ocean, Heaven thy boundless throne. 

6 

Shall man condemn his race to Hell, 

Unless they bend in pompous form? 

Tell us that all, tor one wlm fell, 

Musi perish in the mingling storm? 


Shall each pretend to reach the skies. 

Yet doom his brother to expire. 

Whose soul a diffeient hoj^c* supplies. 

Or doctrines less severe inspire? 

8 

Shall these, by creeds lliey can t expound. 
Prepare a fancit*d bliss or woe? 

Shall i(»ptiles, gro\elling on the ground. 
Their great Creator’s ]5urposi‘ know? 

9 

Shall those, who li\e for sell alone. 

Whose years float on in daily crime — 

Shall they, by Faith, for guilt atone, 

And live beyond the bounds of Time? 

10 

Father! no prophet’s laws T seek, — 

Thy law\s in Nature’s wfiiks appear; — 
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I own myself corrupt and weak. 

Yet will I praify for thou wilt hearl 

11 

Thou, who canst guide the wandering star, 
Through trackless realms of aether’s space; 
Who calm’st the elemental war. 

Whose hand from pole to pole I trace: 


12 


Thou, who in wisdom plac'd me here. 

Who, when thou wilt, canst take me hence. 
Ah! whilst I tread this eaithly sphere. 

Extend to me thv wide defence. 


To 'I'hec, my Ciod, to 'I hee I call! 

\\ hatever wimI or woe betide, 
Hv tliv coniniaiid 1 lise or f.ill. 

In thy protection I coniide. 


1 I 


If, when this dust to dust's restor’d, 
Mv soul shall Ho. it on aiiw wing, 
Ilow siiall thy glorious \aine ador’d 
Iiispir#' h<'r It'cljli' n in'ce to sing! 


15 

But, it this fleeting s[iiiit share 

W ith clay the (Iimm' S t tcriial bed. 

While Iah‘ yet ihiobs 1 r.iise my piayer. 
Though doom’d no moie to (juit the dead. 


1(5 

To Thee 1 breathe in\ humble strain. 
Grateful for all thy mercies past. 
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And hope, my God, to thee again 
This erring life may fly at last. 

December 29, 1806. 
[Firfft piihl , 1830.] 


ON THE EYES OF MISS A H- 

[Anne Hoiison, of Southwell.! 

Anne’s Eye is liken’d to the Sun, 

Fiom it such Beams of Beauty fall; 
And f/i/y can be denied by none. 

For like the Sun — it shines on All. 

Then do not admiration smother, 

Oi say these glances don’t become her. 
To i/oii, or J, or aru/ other. 

Her Sun, displays perpetual Summer. 

January 14, 1807. 
[First puhl., 1898.] 


EGOTISM. A LETTER TO J. T. BECHER 

Kat'TOi^ Hi pufi 


1 

If Fate should seal my Death to-morrow, 
(Though much I hope she will postpone it,) 
I’ve held a sh«irc of Joy and Sorrow, 

Enough for Ten; and here I own it. 


2 

I’ve liv’d as many other men live. 

And yet, I think, with more enjoyment; 
For could I through my days again live, 
I’d pass them in the same employment. 
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3 

That is to say, with some exception. 

For though I will not make confession, 
IVe seen too much of man’s deception 
Ever again to trust profession. 

4 

Some sage Mammas with gestuie haughty. 
Pronounce me quite a youthful Sinner — 
But Daufihters say, "‘although he’s naughty. 
You must not check a Yoiin^ Beginner!** 


I’ve lov’d, and many damsels know it — 

But whom I don’t intend to mention. 

As certain stanzas also show it. 

Some say deserving Reprehension. 

6 

Some ancient Dames, of \ irtue fiery, 

(Unless Report does much belie them,) 

Have lately made a sharp Enquiry, 

And much it grieves me to deny them. 

7 

Two whom I lov’d had eyes of Blue, 

To w'hich I hope xou’xe no objection; 

The Rest had eyes of darker Hue — 

Each Nymph, of course, was all perfection. 

8 

But here I’ll close my chaste Description, 
Nor say the deeds of animosity; 

For silence is the best prescription. 

To physic idle curiosity. 
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Of Friends Tve known a goodly Htimlred — 
For finding one in eai*h acquaintance. 

By some deceiv'd, by others plunder’d. 
Friendship, to me, was not Repentance. 

10 

At School I thought like other Children; 

Instead of Brains, a fine' Ingredient, 
Romance, my youthful Head hcwildering^. 

To Sense had made, me disc^bedieiit. 

11 

A victim, nearly from affection. 

To certain t cry precious sc'hrmiti^. 

The still remaining recollection 

Has cured niv boyish soul of Dreaming. 


12 

By Hea\en! I lather would forswear 

The Eiurth, and dll the joys reserv’d me. 

Than dare again the specious Snatc. 

From which my Fate and Hciivcn preserv'd me. 


10 

Still I pos'-ess some Friends who lovt* me — 
In cacli a inueh-esteein’d and true one; 
The Wealth of W’orlds shall never move me 
To cjuit their Friendship, for a iu*w’ one. 


14 

But, Becher! you’n* a reverend pastor. 

Now take it in consideration. 
Whether for penance I should fast, or 
Pray for iny sins in expiation. 
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15 

I own myself the child of Folly, 

But not so wicked as they make me — 

I soon must die of melancholy. 

If Female smiles should e*er forsake me. 


16 

Philosophers have never doubted. 

That Ijodies* Lips were made for kisses! 
For Love! I could not live without it, 

For such a cursed place as This is. 


17 

Say, Bechcr, I shall be forgiven! 

If you don't warrant my salvation, 

I must resign all Hopes of 11 eat en! 

For, Faith, I can't withstand Temptation. 

F.S. — These were written between one and two, after mid- 
night. I have not corrected, or revised. Yours, 

Byron. 
[First publ., 1898.] 


QUERIES TO C:ASUISTS 


The Moralists tell us that Loving is Sinning, 

And always are prating about and about it. 

But as Love of Existence itsell s the beginning. 

Say, what would Existence itself be without it? 

They argue the point with much furious Invective. 

Though perhaps ’twere no difficult task to confute it; 
But if Venus and Hymen should once prove defective. 
Pray who would there be to defend or dispute it? 

— Byron. 
[First publ, 1898.] 
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TO A VAIN LADY 
[Anne Houson, of Southwell.] 


1 

Ah, heedless girl! why thus disclose 
What ne'er was meant for other cars; 
Why thus destroy thine own rc'pose. 
And dig the source of future tears? 


Oh, thou wilt w'ecp, imprudent maid. 
While lurking envious foes will smile. 
For all the follies thou hast said 

Of those w'ho spoke but to beguile. 

3 

\^ain girl! thy ling’ring w'oes are nigh. 

If thou believ'st w'hat striplings say: 
Oh, fiom the deep temptation fly. 

Nor fall the specious spoiler’s prey. 


4 

Dost thou le'pcMt, ill childish bo.ist. 
The words man uttc*rs to dt‘ceive? 
Thy peace, thy hope, thy all is lost. 
If thou canst venture to believe. 


5 

While now amongst thy female peers 
Thou tell’st again the soothing tale, 
Canst thou not mark the rising sneers 
Duplicity in vain would veil? 
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6 

These tales in secret silence hush, 

Nor make thyself the public gaze: 

What modest maid without a blush 

Recounts a flattering coxcomb’s praise? 

7 

Will not the laughing boy despise 
Her who relates each fond conceit — 

Who, thinking Heaven is in her eyes, 

Yet cannot see the slight deceit? 

8 

For she who takes a soft delight 

These amorous nothings in revealing. 

Must credit all we say or write. 

While vanity prevents concealing. 


9 

Cease, if you prize your Beauty’s reign! 

No jealousy bids me reprove: 

One, who is thus from nature vain, 

1 pity, but I cannot love. 

January 15, 1807. 
[First pubL, 1832.] 


TO ANNE 

rAiine Hous(jn, of Southwell.] 

1 

On, Anne, your offences to me have been grievous: 

I thought from my wrath no atonement could save you; 
But Woman is made to command and deceive us — ^ 

I look’d in your face, and I almost forgave you. 
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I vow’d I could ne’er for a moment respect you. 

Yet thought that a day's separation was long; 

When we met, I determinea again to suspect you — 
Your smile soon convinced me, stu^picion wtis wrong. 

3 

I swore, in a transport of young indignation. 

With fervent contempt evermore to disdain you: 

I saw you — my anger became admiration; 

And now, all my wish, all my hope’s to regain you. 

4 

With beauty like yours, oh, how vain the contention! 

Thus lowlv I sue for forgiveness bcTore you; — 

At once to conclude such a fruitless dissension. 

Be false, my sweet Anne, when 1 cease to adoie vou! 

January 16, 1807. 
\ First pnhl, 1832.] 


TO THE AUTHOR OF A SONNET 

BEGINNING " 'SAD IS MY VERSE,’ YOU SAY, AND YET NO TKXIl 


1 

Thy verse is “sad" enough, no doubt: 

A devilish deal more sad than witty! 
Why we should weep 1 can’t find out. 
Unless for thee we weep in pity. 

2 

Yet there is one I pity more; 

And much, alas! 1 think he needs it: 
For he. I’m sure, will suffer sore. 

Who, to his own misfortune, reads it. 
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3 

Thy rhymes, without the aid of magic. 
May oru'e be read — but never after: 
Yet their effect’s by no means tragic. 
Although by far too dull for laughter. 


4 

But would you make our bosoms bleed. 
And of no common pang complain — 
If you would make us weep indeed, 
Tell us, you’ll read thiiu o’er again. 

March S, 1S()7. 
[I'iist puhl., JHS2.] 


TO AN OAk A'l' NEW STEAD 


I 

Yoi’Nc; Oak! when 1 plante^l thee deep in the ground, 

I hoped that thy d,i)S would be longer than mine; 
That thy dark-wa\ing braiKhts would llouiish around, 
And ivv thv trunk witli its mantle entwine. 


Such, such was mv hope, when m Intancv s Nears, 

On the land ol inv Ealhers I rear'd thee with pride; 
They aie past, and 1 water thy stem with my t^ars, — 
Thy decay, not thi' wiTih that surnnmd thee can hide. 


I left thee, my Oak, and, since that fatal hour, 

A stranger has dwelt h. iiie hall of my Sire; 

Till Manhood shall crown me, not mine is the pONver, 
But his, whose neglect may have bade thee expire. 
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4 

Oh! hardy thou wert — even now little care 

Might revive thy young hcc.d, and thy wounds gently heal: 
But thou wert not fated affection to share — 

For who could suppose that a Stranger would feel? 

5 

Ah, droop not, my Oak! lift thy head for a while; 

Eie twice round yon Gloiy this planet shall run. 

The hand of thy Master \\ ill teach thee to smile. 

When Infancy’s years of jDrobation arc done. 

6 

Oh, live then, my Oak! towV aloft from the weeds. 

That clog thy young grow th, and assist thy decay. 

For still in thy bosom are Life’s early seeds. 

And still may thy branches their beauty display. 


Oh! yet, if Maturity’s years may be thine. 

Though I shall lie low in the cavein of Death, 
On thy leaves yet the day -beam of ages may shine. 
Uninjur’d by Time, or the rude Winter’s breath. 


8 

For centuries still may thy boughs lightly wave 
O’er the coisc of thy Lord in thy canopy laid; 
While the branches thus gratefully shelter his grave. 
The Chief who survives may recline in tliy shade. 


9 

And as he, with his boys, shall revisit this spot. 

He will tell them in whispers more softly to tread. 
Oh! surely, by these I shall ne’er be forgot; 

Remembrance still hallows the dust of the dead. 
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10 

And here, will they say, when in Life’s glowing prime. 
Perhaps he has pour’d forth his young simple lay. 

And here must he sleep, till the moments of Time 
Are lost in the hours of Eternity’s day. 

1807. 

[First publ., 1832.] 


TO HARRIET 

[Harriet Malthy, of Southwell.] 

1 

Harriet! to see such Circumspection, 
In Ladies I have no objection. 
Concerning what they read; 

An ancient NIaid's a sage adviser. 

Like her, you will be much the wiser. 
In word, as well as Deed. 


But Harriet, I don’t wish to flatter. 

And really think ’twould make the matter 
More perfect if not (|uitc. 

If other Ladies when they preach. 

Would certain Damsels also teach 
More cautiously to write. 

[First pubL, 18^8.] 


FAREWELL! IF EVER FONDEST PRAYER 
1 

Farewell! if ever fondest prayer 
For other’s weal availed on high. 

Mine will not all be lost in air. 
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But waft thy name beyond the sky. 

*Twere vain to speak — ^to weep — to sigh: 

Oh! more than tears of blood can tell. 
When wrung from Guilt’s expiring eye. 

Are in that word — Farewell! — Farewell! 

2 

These lips arc mute, these eyes are dry; 

But in my breast and in niy brain. 

Awake the pangs that pass not by. 

The thought that ne’er shall sleep again. 
My soul nor deigns nor dares complain. 
Though Grief and Passion there rebel: 

I only know we Un ed in \'ain — 

I only feel — Farewell! — Farewell! 

1808. 

[Fir.'rt pahL, 1814.] 


WTIEN W E TWO PARTED 

[Addressed to Lady Frances Webster, and not, as long be- 
lieved, to Byron's half-sister Augusta Leigh. See “ ‘When We 
Two Parted': A Byron My.»Jterv Resolved” by John Gore, Corn- 
hill Magazine, 


1 

Whkn we two pal ted 
In silcaice and te:irs. 

Half broken-hearted 
I’o sever for years. 

Pale gr()W thy chec k and cold. 
Colder thy kiss; 

Truly that hour foretold 
Sorrow to this. 

2 

The dew of the morning 
Sunk chill on my brow — 

It felt like the warning 
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Of what I feel now. 

Thy vows are all broken. 
And light is thy fame: 

I hear thy name spoken, 
And share in its shame. 


3 

Tliey name thee before me, 

A knell to mine ear; 

A shudder comes o’er me — 
Why wt'rt ihoii so dear? 
They know lu'l 1 knew thee, 
W'ho knew thc»e too weli:- 
Long, long shall I rue thee, 
Too deeply to tell. 


4 

In secrc*l we met — 

In silence 1 miexe. 

That tliv IkmiI could forget, 
'rhv s|"aril det‘M\c. 

If 1 shi’oUl meet tlite 

Aht r h'.nc \ e irs. 

How should 1 <ji\'et thee? — 
W’ith sill MC»» and le.iis. 

1808. 
pub!.. 1816 .] 


AND wn;i' Tuov \\\a:v when i am low? 


i 

And wilt thou we*’p when 1 am low? 

Sweet lady! speak those words again: 
Yet if they grie^•e thee, say not so — 

I would not give that bosom pain. 
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2 

My heart is sad, my hopes are gone. 

My blood runs coldly through my breast; 
And when I perish, •’hoii alone 
Wilt sigh above my place of rest. 


3 

And yet, methinks, a gleam of peace 

Doth through my cloud of anguish shine: 
And for a while my sorrows cease. 

To know thv heart hath felt lor mine. 


4 

O lady! blessed be that tear — 

It falls for one who cannot weep; 

Such precious drops are doubly dear 

To those whose eyes no tear may steep. 


o 

Sweet lady! once my heart was warm 
With every feeling soft as thine. 

But Beauty’s self hath ceas’d to charm 
A wretch created to repine. 


6 

Yet wilt thou weep when I am low? 

Sweet lady! speak those words again: 
Yet if they grieve thee, say not so— 

I would not give that bosom pain. 

August 12, 1808. 
[First publ.y 1809.] 
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REMIND ME NOT, REMIND ME NOT 
I 

Remind me not, remind me not. 

Of those belov’d, those vanish’d hours. 
When all my soul was given to thee; 
Hours that may never be forgot. 

Till Time unnerves our vital powers. 

And thou and I shall cease to be. 


Can I forget— canst thou forget. 

When playing with thy golden hair. 

How quick thy fluttering heart did move? 
Oh! by my soul, I see thee yet. 

With eyes so languid, breast so fair. 

And lips, though silent, breathing love. 


3 

When thus reclining on my breast. 

Those eyes threw back a glance so sweet. 
As half reproach’d yet rais’d desire. 
And still we near and nearer prest. 

And still our glowing lips would meet. 
As if ill kisses to expire. 


4 

And then those pensive eyes would close. 

And bid their lids each other seek. 

Veiling the azure orbs below; 

While their long lashes’ darken’d gloss 
Seem’d stealing o’er thy brilliant cheek, 
lake raven’s plumage smooth’d on snow. 
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I dreamt last night our love return'd. 

And, sooth to say, that very dream 
Was sweeter in its phantasy. 

Than if for other hearts I hiirn’d. 

For eyes that ne’er like thine could beam 
In Rapture’s wild reality. 

6 

Then tell me not, remind me not. 

Of hours which, though for evc'r gone. 
Can still a pleasing dre.im restoie. 

Till thou and I shall be ioigol. 

And senseless, as the mouldering stone 
VV'hich tells that we shall be no more. 

August n, 1S08. 
IFirs't puhK, 1809. \ 


TO A YOUTHFUL FRIEND 

1 

Fkw years have pass’d since' thou and T 
\\ 'eie firmest frientl.s, tit least in name 

And Childhood’s ga\ siiieer ity 

Pieserv’d oui ieelin*js long the* same. 

2 

But now, like me, too well thou know’.st 
What trifles eill the he.irt rc'call. 

And tliose who once h.i\c* lov’d tlu* most 
Too soon forget they lov’d at all. 

3 

And such the change the heart displays. 
So frail is early friendship’s reign. 
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A month’s brief lapse, perhaps a day’s. 
Will view thy mind estrang’d again. 

4 

If so, it never shall be mine 

To mourn the loss of such a heart; 
The fault was Nature’s fault, not thine. 
Which made thee fickle as thou art. 


As rolls the Ocean’s changing tide. 

So human fc^elings ebb and flow; 

And who would in a breast confide 
Where stormy passions ever glow? 

6 

It bo(^ts not that, together bred. 

Our childish days were day's of joy: 

My spring of life h*is quickly fled; 

Thou, too, hast ceas’d to be a boy. 

7 

And wlu'ii we bid adieu to youth. 

Slaves to the specious World’s controul. 
We sigh a long farewell to truth; 

Thill W'orld coiiiipts the noblest soul. 


S 

Ah! joyous season! w-hen the mind 
Dares all ihiiigs boldly but to lie; 
WhtMi Thought ere spoke is unconfin’d. 
And spaikles in the placid eye. 

9 

Net so in Man's wMimr yean. 

When Man himself is but a tool; 
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When Interest sways our hopes and fears. 
And all must love and hate by rule. 

10 

With fools in kindred vice the same. 

We learn at length our faults to blend; 

And those, and those alone, may claim 
The prostituted name of friend. 

11 

Such is the common lot of man: 

Can we then *scape from folly free? 

Can we reverse the general plan. 

Nor be what all in turn must be? 

12 

No; for myself, so dark my fate 

Through every turn of life hath been; 

Man and the World so much I hate. 

1 care not when 1 quit the scene. 

13 

But thou, with spirit frail and light. 

Wilt shine awhile, and pass away; 

As glow-worms sparkle through the night. 
But dare not stand the test of day. 

14 

Alas! whenever Folly calls 

Where parasites and princes meet, 

(For cherish’d first in royal halls 
The welcome vices kindly greet,) 

15 

Ev*n now thou'rt nightly seen to add 
One insect to the fluttering crowd; 
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And still thy trifling heart is glad 

To join the vain and court the proud. 

16 

There dost thou glide from fair to fair, 

Still simpering on with eager haste. 

As flies, along the gay parterre. 

That taint the flowers they scarcely taste. 


17 

But say, what nymph will prize the flame 
Which seems, as marshy vapours move, 
To flit along from dame to dame. 

An ignis-fatiius gleam of love? 

18 

W'hat friend for thee, howe’er inclin’d. 
Will deign to own a kindred care? 

Who will debase his manlv mind 

For friendship every fool may share? 

19 

In time forbear; amidst the throng 
No more so base a thing be seen; 

No more so idly pass along; 

Be something, any thing, but — mean. 

August 20, 1808. 
[First puhJ., 1809.] 


LINES INSCRIBED UPON A CUP FORMED 
FROM A SKULL 

[The skull was found in the garden of Newstead Abbey, 
Byron’s estate. “A strange fancy seized me,” Byron told Thomas 
Medwin, “of having it mounted as a drinking-cup. I accordingly 
sent it to town, and it returned with a very high polish, and of a 
mottled colour like tortoise-shell.” Byron and his friends dressed 
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in monkish gowns, filled the cup with claret, and passed it around 
amid much hilarity.] 


1 

Start not — nor deem my spirit fled: 

In me behold the only skull, 

From which, unlike a living head. 

Whatever flows is never dull. 

2 

I liv'd, I lov’d, I quaff’d, like thee: 

I died, let earth my bones resign; 

Fill up — thou canst not injure me; 

The worm hath fouler lips than thine. 

3 

Better to hold the sparkling grape, 

Than nurse the earth-worm's slimy brood; 
And circle in the goblet’s shape 

The drink of Gods, than reptiles' food. 

4 

Where once my wit, perchance, hath shone, 
In aid of others’ let me shine; 

And when, alas! our brains are gone. 

What nobler substitute than wine? 


5 

Quaff while thou canst; another race. 
When thou and thine, like me, are sped. 
May rescue thee from Earth’s embrace. 
And rhyme and revel with the dead. 


6 

Why not? since through life’s little day 
Our heads such sad effects produce; 
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Redeem’d from worms and wasting clay. 
This chance is theirs, to be of use. 

Newstead Abbey, 1808. 

[Fir/St ptibl.y 1814,] 


INSCRIPTION ON THE MONUMENT OF A 
NEWFOUNDLAND DOG 

[Byron's dog, “Boatswain,” died November 18, 1808 and was 
buried in a vault in the garden at Newstead Abbey. In a will 
drawn up in 1811 (later changed), Byron expressed a wish to be 
buried in the same vault.] 


When some proud son f)f man returns to earth, 
Unknown to glory, but upheld by birth. 

The sculptor’s art exhausts the pomp of woe 
And storied urns record who rest below: 

When all is done, upon the tomb is seen. 

Not what he was, but what he should have been; 

But the poor dog, in life the firmest friend. 

The first to welcome, foremost to defend. 

Whose honest heart is still his master’s own. 

Who labours, fights, li\ es, breathes for him alone, 
Unhonoiir’d falls unnotic’d all his worth — 

Denied in heaven the soul he held on earth: 

While Man, vain insect! hopes to he forgiven. 

And claims himself a sole exclusive Heaven. 

Oh Man! thou teeble tenant of an hour. 

Debas’d by sla^ cry, or corrupt by power. 

Who knows thee well must quit thee with disgust. 
Degraded mass of animated dust! 

Thy love is lust, thy friendship all a cheat. 

Thy smiles liypocrisy, thy words deceit! 

By nature vile, ennobled but by name. 

Each kindled brute might bid thee blush for shame. 
Ye! who perchance behold its simple urn. 

Pass on — it honours none you wish to mourn: 

To mark a Friend’s remains these stones arise; 

I never knew but one — and here he lies. 


Newstead Abbey, October 30, 1808. 

[First publ., 1809.] 
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WELL! THOU ART HAPPY 

[Byron dined at Annesley Hall vith Mary Chaworth Musters 
and her husband and was much aEected when her small daughter 
was brought into the room, for he had been greatly attached to 
Mary Chaworth before her marriage.] 

1 

Well! thou art happy, and I feci 
That I should thus be happy too; 

For still my heart regards thy weal 
Warmly, as it was wont to do. 

2 

Thy husband's blest — and 'twill impart 
Some pangs to view his happier lot: 

But let them pass — Oh! how my heart 
Would hate him if he lov’d thee not! 

3 

When late I saw thy favourite child, 

I thought my jealous heart would break; 

But when the unconscious infant smil’d, 

I kiss’d it foi its mother’s sake. 

4 

I kiss’d it, — and repress’d my sighs 
Its father in its face to see; 

But then it had its mother’s eyes. 

And they were all to love and me. 


5 

Mary, adieu! I must away: 

While thou art blest I’ll not repine; 
But near thee I can never stay; 

My heart would soon again be thine. 
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6 

I deem’d that Time, I deem’d that Pride, 

Had quench’d at length my boyish flame; 
Nor knew, till seated by thy side. 

My heart in all, — save hope, — the same. 


Yet was I calm: I knew the time 

My breast would thrill before thy look; 
But now to tremble were a crime — 

We met, — and not a nerve was shook. 

8 

I saw thee gaze upon my face. 

Yet meet with no confusion there: 

One only feeling could’st thou trace; 

The sullen calmness of despair. 

9 

Away! away! my early dream. 
Remembrance never must awake: 

Oh! where is Lethe’s fabled stream? 

My foolish heart be still, or break. 

November 2, 1808. 
[First pubL. 1809.] 


TO A LADY 

ON BEING ASKED MY BEASON FOR QUITTING ENGLAND 
IN THE SPRING 

[To Mrs. Chaworth Musters.] 

1 

When Man, cxpell’d from Eden’s bowers, 

A moment linger’d near the gate. 
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Each scene recall’d the vanish’d hours. 
And bade him curse his future fate. 


2 

But, wandering on thiough distant climes. 
He learnt to bear his load of giief; 

Just gave a sigh to other times. 

And found in busier scenes relief. 


3 

Thus, Lady! \\ ill it be \\ ith me. 

And I must view thy chaims no moie; 
For, while 1 linger near to thee, 

I sigh for all I knew belore. 


4 

In flight I shall be sinelv wi^e, 

Escaping from ti'niptalion’s snare; 

I cannot \iew' my Paiadisc* 

Without the wish ot dwelling there. 

])ec*c*inhei 2, 1808. 
[First puhl., 780.9.] 


STANZAS lO A LADY, 

ox LI INC. I xc.i vxn 
[To Mrs. Cfli.iwoith Miisler.s.] 


1 

’Tis done — and '*hiveriiig in tlu' g.de 
The bark imfuils her siunvy sail. 

And whistling o’c‘r the bending mast. 
Loud sings on high the tiesh’nmg blast; 
And I must from this land be gone. 
Because I cannot love but one. 
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2 

But could I be what I have been. 

And could I sec what I have seen — 
Could I repose upon the breast 
Which once my warmest wishes blest- 
I should not seek another zone. 
Because 1 cannot love but one. 


3 

’Tis long since I b(‘h(-ld that eye 
Which gave me bliss cir misery; 
And I have striven, but in vain. 
Never to think of it again: 

For though I fly from Albion, 

I still can only love but one. 

4 

As some lone bird, without a mate. 
My weary heart is desolate; 

1 look around, and cannot tiace 
One friendly smile or w elcome face, 
And ex ’ll in crowds am still alone. 
Because 1 cannot love but one. 


And I will cross tlie whitening foam. 
And I will seek a foreign home; 

Till I hirget a false fair face, 

I ne’er shall find a resting-place; 

My own dark thoughts 1 cannot shun. 
But ever love, and lo\e but one. 


6 

Tire poorest, veriest wTctch on earth 
Still nnds some hospitable hearth. 

Where Friendship’s or Love’s softer glow 
May smile in joy or soothe in woe; 
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But friend or leman I have none. 

Because 1 cannot love but one. 

7 

I go— but wheresoe’er I flee 
There’s not an eye will weep for me; 

There’s not a kind congenial heart. 

Where I can claim the meanest part; 

Nor thou, who hast my hopes undone. 

Wilt sigh, although I love but one. 

8 

To think of every early scene. 

Of what we are, and what we’ve been. 
Would whelm some softer hearts with woe — 
But mine, alas! has stood the blow; 

Yet still beats on as it begun. 

And never truly loves but one. 

9 

And who that dear lov’d one may be. 

Is not for vulgar eyes to .see; 

And why that early love was cross’d. 

Thou know’st the best, I feel the most; 

But few that dwell beneath the sun 
Have lov’d so long, and lov’d but one. 

10 

I’ve tried another’s fetters too. 

With charms perchance as fair to viewi 
And I would fain have lov’d as well. 

But some unconquerable spell 
Forbade my bleeding breast t<3 own 
A kindred care for aught but one. 

11 

’T would soothe to take one lingering view. 
And bless thee in my last adieu; 
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Yet wish I not those eyes to weep 
For him that wanders o’er the deep; 

His home, his hope, his youth are gone. 
Yet still he loves, and loves but one. 

1809. 

[First publ.y 1809.] 


TO FLORENCE 

[This and the two poems following were addressed to Mrs. 
Spencer Smith, whom Byron met in Malta.] 


1 

Oh Lady! when I left the shore. 

The distant shore which gave me birth, 
I hardly thought to grieve once more. 

To quit another spot on earth: 


Yet here, amidst this barren isle, 

Where panting Natuie droops the head. 
Where only thou art seen to smile, 

1 view my parting hour with dread. 


8 

Though far from Albiii's craggy shore. 
Divided by the dark-blue main; 

A tew, brief, rolling seasons o'er, 

Pei chance I view her cliffs again: 


4 

But whercsoe er I now may roam. 

Through scorching clime, and varied sea. 
Though Time restore me to my home, 

I ne'er shall bend mine eyes on thee: 
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5 

On thee, in whom at once conspire 

All charms which heedless hearts can move. 

Whom but to see is to admire. 

And, ohl forgive the word — to love. 

6 

Forgive the word, in one w’ho ne’er 
With such a word can more offend; 

And since thy heart I cannot share. 

Believe me, what I am, thy friend. 

7 

And who so cold as look on thee. 

Thou lovely wand’rer, and be less? 

Nor be, what man should ever be. 

The friend of Beauty in distress? 

8 

Ah! who would think that form had past 
Through Danger's most destructive path. 

Had graved the death-winged tempest’s blast. 
And ’scaped a Tyrant's fiercer wrath? 

9 

Lady! when I shall view the walls 
Where free Byzantium once arose. 

And Stamboul’s Oriental halls 

The Turkish tyrants now enclose; 


10 

Though mightiest in the lists of fame. 
That glorious city still shall be; 

On me ’twill hold a dearer claim. 

As spot of thy nativity: 
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11 

And though I bid thee now farewell. 

When I behold that wondrous scene — 
Since where thou art I may not dwell — 
'Twill soothe to be where thou hast been. 

September, 1809. 

[F/r^ ptihl.y 1812.] 


STANZAS COMPOSED DURING A THUNDERSTORM 

1 

^iJLL and milk is the nightly blast. 

Where Pindus’ mountains rise. 

And angry clouds are pouring fast 
The V engcanec of the skies. 


Our guides «iie gone, our hope is lost. 

And lightnings, as th(*v play. 

But show Nsherc rocks our path have crost, 
Oi gild the tonc'iit’s spray. 


8 

Is von a cot I saw, though low? 

\\4ien lightning broke the gloom — 
How welcome were its shade! — ah, no* 
Tis but a Turkish tomb. 


I 

Through sounds of foaiuing waterfalls, 
I hear a voice exclaim — 

My way-worn countryman, who calls 
On distant England’s name. 
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5 

A shot is fired — hy foe or friend? 

Another — ’tis to tell 
The mountain-peasants to descend. 

And lead us where they dwell. 

6 

Oh! who in such a night will dare 
To tempt the wilderness? 

And who mid thunder-peals can hear 
Our signal of distress? 

7 

And who that heard our shouts would rise 
To try the dubious road? 

Nor rather deem from nightly cries 
That outlaws were abroad. 


8 

Clouds burst, skies flash, oh, dreadful hour! 

More fiercely pours the storm! 

Yet here one thought has still the power 
To keep my bosom warm. 


9 

While wandering through each broken path 
. O’er brake and craggy brow; 

While elements exhaust their wrath. 

Sweet Florence, where art thou? 


10 

Not on the sea, not on the sea — 
Thy bark hath long been gone: 
Oh, may the storm that pours on me. 
Bow down my head alone! 
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11 

Full swiftly blew the swift Siroc, 

When last 1 pressed thy lip; 

And long ere now, with foaming shock. 
Impelled thy gallant ship. 


12 

Now thou art safe; nay, long ere now 
Hast trod the shore of Spain; 
’Twere hard if aught so fair as thou 
Should linger on the main. 

13 

And since I now remember thee 
In darkness and in dread. 

As in those hours of revelry 
Which Mirth and Music sped; 


14 

Do thou, amid the fair white walls. 
If Cadiz yet be free. 

At times from out her latticed halls 
Look o’er the dark blue sea; 


15 

Then think upon Calypso’s isles. 
Endeared by days gone by; 

To others gi\e a thousand smiles. 
To me a single sigh. 


16 

And when the admiring circle mark 
Tlie paleness ot thy face, 

A half-formed tear, a transient spark 
Of melancholy grace. 
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17 

Again thou’lt smile» and blushing shun 
Some coxcomb’s raillery; 

Nor own for once thou thought’st on one. 
Who ever thinks on ihee. 

18 

Though smile and sigh alike are vain. 
When severed hearts repine. 

My spirit flies o’er Mount and Main, 

And mourns in search of thine, 

October 11, 1809. 
[First puhl, 1812.^ 


STANZAS WRITTEN IN PASSING 
THE AMBRACIAN GULF 

1 

Through cloudless skies, in silvery sheen. 
Full beams the moon on Actium’s coast: 
And on these waves, for Egypt’s queen. 
The ancient woild was won and lost. 


2 

And now upon the scene I look. 

The azure grave of many a Roman; 
Where stem Ambition onee forsook 

His wavering crown to follow Woman 

3 

Florence! whom I will love as well 
(As ever yet was said or sung. 

Since Orpheus sang his spouse from Hell) 
Whilst thm art fair and I am young; 
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4 

Sweet Florence! those were pleasant times. 
When worlds were staked for Ladies’ eyes: 
Had bards as many realms as rhymes. 

Thy charms might raise new Antonies, 

5 

Though Fate forbids such things to be. 

Yet, by thine eyes and ringlets curled! 

I cannot lose a world for thee. 

But would not lose thee for a World. 

November 14, 1809. 
[First pubLy 1812.] 


THE SPELL IS BROKE, THE CHARM IS FLOWN! 

WRITTEN AT ATHENS, JANUARY 16, 1810 


The spell is broke, the charm is flown! 

Thus is it with Life's fitful fever: 

We madly smile when we should groan; 

Delirium is our best deceiver. 

Each lucid interval of thought 

Recalls the woes of Nature's charter; 

And He that acts as wise men oiighty 

But lives — as saints have died — a martyr. 

[First publ.y 1812.] 


THE GIRL OF CADIZ 

[This poem, written during Byron’s first pilgrimage, originally 
was inserted in the manuscript of Chihlc Harold, Canto I. Byron 
probably recognized that it was out of tone with that poem and 
substituted the stanzas “To Inez.”] 
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1 

Oh never talk again to me 

Of northern climes and British ladies; 
It has not been your let- to see. 

Like me, the lovely Girl of Cadiz. 
Although her eye be not of blue. 

Nor fair her locks, like English lasses. 
How far its own expressive hue 
The languid azure eye surpasses! 


2 

Prometheus-like from heaven she stole 
The fire that through those silken lashes 
In darkest glances seems to roll. 

From eyes that cannot hide their flashes: 
And as along her bosom steal 

In lengthened flow her raven tresses. 
You'd swear each clustering lock could feel. 
And curled to give her neck caresses. 


3 

Our English maids are long to woo. 

And frigid even in possession; 

And if their charms be fair to view. 

Their lips aie slow at Love's confession; 
But, born beneath a brighter sun. 

For love ordained the Spanish maid is. 
And who, — when fondly, fairly won, — 
Enchants you like the Girl of Cadiz? 


4 

The Spanish maid is no coquette. 
Nor joys to see a lover tremble. 
And if she love, or if she hate. 

Alike she knows not to dissemble. 
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Her heart can ne*er be bought or sold — 
Howe’er it beats, it beats sincerely; 

And, though it will not bend to gold, 

’Twill love you long and love you dearly. 


5 

The Spanish girl that meets your love 
Ne’er taunts you with a mock denial. 

For every thought is bent to prove 
Her passion in the hour of trial. 

When thronging foemen menace Spain, 

She dares the deed and shares the danger; 
And should her lover press the plain. 

She hurls the spear, her love’s avenger. 


6 

And when, beneath the evening star. 

She mingles in the gay Bolero, 

Or sings to her attuned guitar 

Of Christian knight or Moorish hero. 

Or counts her beads with fairy hand 
Beneath the twinkling rays of Hesper, 

Or joins Devotion’s choral band. 

To chaunt the sweet and hallowed vesper 


7 

In each, her charms the heart must move 
Of all who venture to behold her; 

Then let not maids less fair reprove 
Because her bosom is not colder: 

Through many a clime ’tis mine to roam 
Where many a soft and melting maid is. 
But none abroad, and few at home. 

May match the dark-eyed Cirl of Cadiz. 

’ 1809. 

[First pubL, 1832.] 
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WRITTEN AFTER SWIMMING FROM SESTOJ 
TO ABYDOS 

[Byron swam across the Hellc.nont in an hour and ten minutes 
on May 3, 1810.] 


1 

If, in the month of dark December, 

Leander, who was nightly wont 
(What maid will not the tale remember?) 

To cross thy stream, broad Hellespont! 

2 

If, when the wintry tempest roared. 

He sped to Hero, nothing loth. 

And thus of old thy current poured. 

Fair Venus! how I pity both! 

3 

For me, degenerate modern wretch. 

Though in the genial month of May 
My dripping limbs I faintly stretch. 

And think IVe done a feat to-day. 

4 

But since he crossed the rapid tide. 

According to the doubtful story. 

To woo, — and — Lord knows what beside, 

And swam for Love, as I for Glory; 

5 

’Twere hard to say who fared the best: 

Sad mortals! thus the Gods still plague you! 
He lost his labour, I my jest : 

For he was drowned, and iVc the ague. 

May 9, 1810. 
[First publ, 1812.] 
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MAID OF ATHENS, ERE WE PART 

fiov^ out dyairZf, 

[The original inspiration of this poem is supposed to be The- 
resa Maori, daughter of a former British Consul’s widow from 
whom Byron rented rooms when he was in Athens in 1810. 
Theresa was then under thirteen.] 

1 

Maid of Athens, ere we part. 

Give, oh give me back my heart! 

Or, since that has lett my breast. 

Keep it now, and take the rest! 

Hear my vow before I go, 

ZcoiQ OfYaTTCl). 

2 

By those tresses unconfined. 

Wooed by each /Egean wind; 

By those lids whose fetty fringe 
Kiss thy soft cheeks’ blooming tinge; 

By tliosc wild e\ es like the roe, 

ZcoiQ iJLOu, xyaizZ. 

3 

By that lip I long to taste; 

By that zone-encircled w^aist; 

By all the token-llow'crs that tell 
What words can never speak so w'ell; 

By Love’s alternate joy and w^oe, 

Z<i)iq g.ou, dS? dyaizci, 

4 

Maid of Athens! I am gone: 

Think of me, sweet! when alone. 

Though I fly to Istambol, 
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Athens holds my heart and sonl: 

Can I cease to love thee? No! 

Z<i)TQ {jLou, 

Athens, 1810. 
[First pnhl,1812.] 


FAREWELL TO MALTA 


Adieu, ye joys of La Valette! 

Adieu, Sirocco, sun, and sweat! 

Adieu, thou palace rarely cntcied! 

Adieu, ye mansions where — Tve ventured! 

Adieu, ye cursed streets of stairs! 

( How surely he who mounts them swears! ) 

Adieu, ye merchants often failing! 

Adieu, thou mob for ever railing! 

Adieu, ye packets — without letters! 

Adieu, ye fools — who ape your betters! n» 

Adieu, thou damned’st quarantine. 

That gave me fever, and the spleen! 

Adieu that stage v\ hich makes us yawn. Sirs, 

Adieu his Excellency’s dancers! 

Adieu to Peter — whom no fault’s in, 

But could not teach a colonel waltzing; 

Adieu, ye females fraught with graces! 

Adieu red coats, and ledder faces! 

Adieu the supercilious air 

Of all that strut cn militaire! 20 

I go — but God know's when, or w'hy. 

To smoky tow'iis and cloudy sky, 

To things (the honest truth to say) 

As bad — but in a different way. 

Farewell to these, but not adieu 
Triumphant sons of truest blue! 

While either Adriatic shore. 

And fallen chiefs, and fleets no more. 

And nightly smiles, and daily dinners. 

Proclaim you war and women’s winners. 

Pardon my Muse, who apt to prate is. 

And take my rhyme — ^because ’tis “gratis.” 


30 
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And now iVe got to Mrs. Fraser, 

Perhaps you think I mean to praise her— 
And were I vain enough to think 
My praise was worth this drop of ink, 

A line — or two — were no hard matter. 

As here, indeed, I need not flatter: 

But she must be content to shine 
In better praises than in mine. 

With lively air, and open heart. 

And fashion’s ease, without its art; 

Her hours can gaily glide along. 

Nor ask the aid of idle song. 

And now, O Malta! since thou’st got us. 

Thou little military hot-house! 

I’ll not offend with words uncivil. 

And wish thee rudely at the Devil, 

But only stare from out my casement. 

And ask, ‘‘for what is such a place meant?” 
Then, in my solitary nook. 

Return to scribbling, or a book. 

Or take my physic while I’m able 
(Two spoonfuls hourly, by this label). 

Prefer my nightcap to my beaver. 

And bless my stars I’ve got a fever. 

May 26, 1811. 
[First piibl, 1816.] 


NEWSTEAD ABBEY 
1 

In the dome of my Sires as the clear moonbeam falls 
Through Silence and Shade o'er its desolate walls. 

It shines from afar like the glories of old; 

It gilds, but it wiu-ms not — ’tis dazzling, but cold. 


2 

Let the Sunbeam be bright for the younger of days: 
’Tis the light that should shine on a race that decays. 
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When the Stars are on high and the dews on the ground, 
And the long shadow lingers the ruin around. 

3 

And the step that o erechoes the gray floor of stone 
Falls sullenly now, for ’tis only my own; 

And sunk are the voices that sounded in mirth. 

And empty the goblet, and dreary the hearth. 

4 

And vain was each effort to raise and recall 
The brightness of old to illumine our Hall; 

And vain was the hope to avert our decline. 

And the fate of my fathers had faded to mine. 

5 

And theirs was the wealth and the fulness of Fame, 

And mine to inherit too haughty a name, 

And theirs were the times and the triumphs of yore, 

And mine to regret, but renew them no more. 

6 

And Ruin is fixed on my tower and my wall. 

Too hoary to fade, and too massy to fall; 

It tells not of Time's or the tempest's decay. 

But the wreck of the line that have held it in sway. 

August 26, 1811. 
[Firyf puhl., 1878.] 


EPISTLE TO A FRIEND 

IN ANSWER TO SOME LINES EXHORTING THE AUTHOR TO BE 
CHEERFUL, AND TO *‘bANISH CARE” 

[The friend was probably the Rev. Francis Hodgson, who had 
tried to cheer Byron and bring him out of his dark mood caused 
by the death of his mother and several close friends in succes- 
sion.] 
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“OhI banish care” — such ever be 
The motto of thy revelryl 
Perchance of mine, when wassail nights 
Renew those riotous delights. 

Wherewith the children of Despair 
Lull the lone heart, and “banish care.” 

But not in Mom’s reflecting hour. 

When present, past, and future lower. 

When all I loved is changed or gone. 

Mock with such taunts the woes of one, lo 

Whose every thought — ^but let them pass — 

Thou know’st I am not what I was. 

But, above all, if thou wouldst hold 
Place in a heart that ne’er was cold. 

By all the powers that men revere. 

By all unto thy bosom dear. 

Thy joys below, thy hopes above. 

Speak — speak of anything but Love. 


’Twere long to tell, and vain to hear. 

The tale of one who scorns a tear; 20 

And there is little in that tale 
Which better bosoms would bew^ail. 

But mine has suffered more than well 
’Twould suit ]fliilosophv to tell. 

I’ve seen my bride another’s bride, — 

Have seen her seated by his side, — 

Have seen the infant, which she bore. 

Wear the sweet smile the mother wore. 

When she and I in youth have smiled. 

As fond and faultless as her child; — ’ 30 

Have seen her eyes, in cold disdain. 

Ask if 1 felt no secret pain; 

And I have acted well my part. 

And made my cheek belie my heart. 

Returned thi‘ freezing glance she gave. 

Yet felt the w^hilc tlmt woman’s slave; — 

Have kissed, as if without design, 
llie babe which ought to have been mine. 

And showed, alas! in each caress 
Time had not made me love the less. 


40 
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But let this pass — whine no more. 

Nor seek again an eastern shore; 

The world befits a busy brain, — 
ril hie me to its haunts again. 

But if, in some succeeding year. 

When Britain’s “May is in the sere,” 

Thou hear’st of one, whose deepening crimes 
Suit with the sablest of the times. 

Of one, whom love nor pity sways. 

Nor hope of fame, nor good men’s praise; 50 

One, who in stern Ambition’s pride. 

Perchance not blood shall turn aside; 

One ranked in some recording page 
With the worst anarchs of the age. 

Him wilt thou know — and knowing pause. 

Nor with the effect forget the cause. 

Newstead Abbey, October 11, 1811. 

[First piibl., 1830.] 


TO THYRZA 

[The identity of Thyrza, like that of Wordsworth’s Lucy, re- 
mains a mystery. That she was a real person seems likely, for 
Byron never wrote so feelingly except from real experience. The 
two following poems are also addressed to Thyrza.] 

WiTHOui’ a stone to mark the spot. 

And say, what Truth might well have said. 

By all, save one, perchance forgot, 

AK! wherefore art thou lowly laid? 

By many a shore and many a sea 
Divided, yet beloved in vain; 

The Past, the Future fled to thee. 

To bid us meet — no — ne’er again! 

Could this have been — a word, a look. 

That softly said, “We part in peace,” lo 

Had taught my bosom how to brook. 

With fainter sighs, thy soul’s release. 

And didst thou not — since Death for thee 
Prepared a light and pangless dart — 

Once long for him thou ne’er shalt see, 
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Who held, and holds thee in his heart? 

Oh! who like him had watched thee here? 

Or sadly marked thy glazing eye. 

In that dread hour ere Death appear. 

When silent Sorrow fears to sigh, 20 

Till all was past? But when no more 
'Twas thine to reck of human woe. 

Affection’s heart-drops, gushing o’er. 

Had flowed as fast — as now they flow. 

Shall they not flow, when, many a day. 

In these, to me, deserted towers — 

Ere called but for a time away — 

Affection’s mingling tears were ours? 

Ours too the glance none saw beside; 

The smile none else might understand; 30 

The whispered thought of hearts allied. 

The pressure of the thrilling hand; 

The kiss, so guiltless and refined. 

That Love each warmer wish forebore; 

Those eyes proclaimed so pure a mind, 

Ev’n Passion blushed to plead for more — 

The tone, that taught me to rejoice. 

When prone, unlike thee, to repine; 

The song, celestial from thy voice. 

But sweet to me from none but thine; 40 

Tlie pledge we wore — 1 wear it still. 

But where is thine? — Ah! where art thou? 

Oft have I borne the weight of ill. 

But never bent beneath till now! 

Well hast thou loft in Lite’s best bloom 
The cup of Woe lor me to drain; 

If rest alone be in the tomb, 

I would not wish thee here again: 

But it in worlds more blest than this 

Thy virtues seek a fitter sphere, so 

Impart some portion of thy bliss. 

To wean me from mine anguish here. 

Teach me — too early taught by thee! 

To bear, forgiving and forgiven; 

On earth thy love was such to me; 

It fain would form my hope in Heaven! 

October 11, 1811. 

[First ptibl., 1812.] 
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AWAY, AWAY, YE NOTES OF WOE 
1 

Away, away, ye notes c.f Woe! 

Be silent, thou once soothing Strain, 

Or I must flee from hence' — for, oh! 

I dare not trust those sounds again. 

To me they speak of brighter da) s — 

But lull the chords, for now, alas! 

I must not think, I may not gaze. 

On w’hat 1 am — on what I toas. 


The v'oice that made those sounds more sweet 
Is hushed, and all their charms arc fled; 

And now their wSoftest notes repeat 
A dirge, an anthem o’er the dead! 

Yes, Thyrza! yes, they breathe of thee. 

Beloved dust! since dust thou art; 

And all that once was Harmony 

Is worse than discord to mv heart! 

3 

’Tis silent all! — but on my ear 

The well remembered Echoes thrill; 

I hear a voice I would not hear, 

A voice that now might well be still: 

Yet oft my doubting Soul 'twill shake; 

Ev’n Slumber owns its gentle tone. 

Till Consciousness will vainly wake 

To listen, though the dream be flown. 

4 

Sweet Thyrza! waking as in sleep. 

Thou art but now a lovely dream; 

A Star that trembled o’er the deep. 

Then turned from earth its tencicr beam. 
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But he who through Life’s dreary way 

Must pass, when Heaven is veiled in wrath. 
Will long lament the vanished ray 

That scattered gladness o’er his path. 

December 8, 1811. 
[First piihl., 1812.] 


ONE STRUGGLE MORE, AND I AM FREE 

1 

One struggle more, and I am free 

From pangs that rend my heart in twain; 

One last long sigh to Lf»vc and thee. 

Then back to busy life again. 

It suits me well to mingle now 

With things that never pleased before: 

Though every joy is fled below. 

What future grief can touch me more? 


Then bring me wine, the banquet bring; 

Man was not formed to live alone: 
ril bc' that light unmeaning thing 

That smiles with all, and weeps with none. 
It was not thus in days more dear. 

It never would ha\e been, but thou 
Hast fled, and lelt me lonely here; 

Thon’i-t nothing, — all are nothing now. 

3 

III vain my lyre would lightly breathe! 

The smile that Sorrow fain would wear 
But mocks the woe that lurks beneath. 

Like reuses o’er a sepulchre. 

Though gay companions o’er the bowl 
Dispel awhile the sense of ill; 

Tliough Pleasure fires the maddening soul. 
The Heart, — the Heart is lonely still! 
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4 

On many a lone and lovely night 
It soothed to gaze upon the sky; 

For then I deemed *^he heavenly light 
Shone sweetly on thy pensive eye: 

And oft I thought at Cynthia’s noon. 

When sailing o’er the -digean wave, 

“Now Thyrza gazes on that moon” — 

Alas, it gleamed upon her grave! 

5 

When stretched on Fever’s sleepless bed. 
And sickness shrunk my throbbing veins, 

“ ’Tis comfort still,” I faintly said, 

“That Thyrza cannot know my pains:” 

Like freedom to the time-worn slave — 

A boon ’lis idle then to give — 

Relenting Nature vainly gave 

My life, when Thyrza ceased to live! 

6 

My Thyrza’s pledge in better days. 

When Love and Life alike were new! 

How different now thou mect’st my gaze! 
How tinged by time with Sorrow’s hue! 

The heart that gave itself with thee 
Is silent — ah, were mine as still! 

Though cold as e’en the dead can be. 

It feels, it sickens with the chill. 


Thou bitter pledge! thou mournful token! 

Though painful, welcome to my breast! 

Still, still, preserve that love unbroken. 

Or break the heart to which thou’rt pressed. 
Time tempers Love, but not removes. 

More hallowed when its Hope is fled: 
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Oh! what are thousand living loves 
To that which cannot quit the dead? 

[First pubL, 1812,] 


EUTHANASIA 

1 

When Time, or soon or late, shall bring 
The dreamless sleep that lulls the dead. 
Oblivion! may thy languid wing 
Wave gently o'er my dying bed! 


No band of friends or heirs be there. 
To weep, or wish, the coming blow: 

No maiden, with dishevelled hair. 

To teel, or feign, decorous woe. 

3 

But silent let me sink to Earth, 

With no officious mourners near 

I would not mar one hour of mirth. 
Nor startle Friendship with a fear. 

4 

Yet Love, if Love in such an hour 
Could nobly check its useless sighs, 

Might then exert its latest power 
In her wiio lives, and him who dies. 


5 

’Twere sweet, my Psyche! to the last 
Thy features still serene to see: 
Forgetful of its stiuggles past. 

E'en Pain itself should smile on thee. 
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6 

But vain the wish — ^for Beauty still 

Will shrink, as shrinks the ebbing breath; 

And Woman's tears produced at will. 
Deceive in life, unman in death. 

7 

Then lonely be my latest hour. 

Without regret, without a groan; 

For thousands Death hath ceased to lower, 
And pain been transient or unknown. 

8 

“Aye, but to die, and go,” alas! 

Where all have gone, and all must gol 

To be the nothing tliat I was 
Ere born to life and living woe! 

9 

Count o’er the joys thine hours have seen. 
Count o’er thy days from anguish free. 

And know, whatever thou hast been, 

'Tis something belter not to be. 

[First publ., 1812.] 


AND THOU ART DEAD, AS YOUNG AND FAIR 
**IIeu, quanto minus cst cum reliquis \c‘rsari quam tiii meminissc!” 

1 

And thou art dead, as young and fair 
As aught of mortal birth; 

And form so soft, and charms so rare. 

Too soon returned to Earth! 

Though Earth received them in her bed. 

And o'er the spot the crowd may tread 
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In carelessness or mirth. 

There is an eye which could not brook 
A moment on that grave to look. 


2 

I will not ask where thou liest low. 

Nor gaze upon the spot; 

There flowers or weeds at will may grow. 
So I behold them not: 

It is enough for me to prove 
That what I loved, and long must love. 
Like common earth can rot; 

To me there needs no stone to tell, 

'Tis Nothing that I loved so well. 


3 

Yet did I love thee to the last 
As fervently as thou. 

Who didst not change through all the past. 
And canst not alter now. 

The love where Death has set his seal. 
Nor age can chill, nor rival steal. 

Nor lalsehood disavow: 

And, what were worse, thou canst not see 
Or wrong, or change, or fault in me. 


4 

The better days of life were ours; 

The w orst can be but mine: 

The sun that cheers, the storm that lowers. 
Shall never more be thine. 

The silence of that di'eamless sleep 
I envy now too much to weep; 

Nor need I to repine. 

That all those charms have passed away 
I might have watched through long decay. 
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5 

The flower in ripened bloom unmatched 
Must fall the earliest prey; 

Though by no hanc untimely snatched. 
The leaves must drop away: 

And yet it were a greater grief 
To watch it withering, leaf by leaf. 

Than see it plucked to-day; 

Since earthly eye but ill can bear 
To trace the change to foul from fair. 


6 

I know not if I could have borne 
To see thy beauties fade; 

The night that follow'ed such a morn 
Had worn a deeper shade: 

Thy day without a cloud hath passed. 
And thou wert lovely to the last; 

Extinguished, not decayed; 

As stars that shoot along the sky 
Shine brightest as they fall from high. 

7 

As once I w'ept, if I could weep. 

My tears might w’ell be shed. 

To think 1 was not near to keep 
One vigil o'er thy bed. 

To gaze, how fondly! on thy face. 

To fold thee in a faint embiaee. 
Uphold thy drooping head. 

And sh(^w that love, however vain. 
Nor thou nor I can feel again. 

8 

Yet how much less it were to gain. 
Though thou hast left me free. 

The loveliest things that still remain. 
Than thus remember thee! 
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The all of thine that cannot die 
Through dark and dread Eternity 
Returns again to me. 

And more thy buried love endears 
Than aught, except its living years. 

February, 1812. 
[First piibL, 1812.] 


LINES TO A LADY WEEPING 

[First published in The Morning Chronicle, March 7, 1812^ 
anonymously. Byron refers to a famous incident at a banquet at 
Carlton House, February 22, 1812, when the Princess Charlotte 
wept because her father the Prince Regent had repudiated his 
former political associates. Theie was a great furor when the 
poem appeared in 1814 under B\Ton*s name in the volume con- 
taining The Corsair.] 

Weep, daughter of a royal line, 

A Sire’s disgrace, a realm’s decfiy; 

Ah! happy if each tear of thine 
Could ^^ash a Father’s fault away! 

\\^ei*p — for thy tears are \Mrtue’s tears — 

Auspicious to these suffering Isles; 

And be each drop in future yeais 
Repaid thee bv thv People’s smiles! 

March, 1812. 


REMEMBER THEE! REMEMBER THEE! 

[Addressed to Lady Caroline Lamb, s\’ho had written in one of 
Byron’s books in his .ibsence, “Remember me!”] 


1 

Rem EM HER thee! remember thee! 

Till Lethe quench Lite’s burning stream 
Remorse and Shame shall cling to thee. 
And haunt thee like a feverish dream! 
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2 

Remember thee! Aye, doubt it not. 

Thy husband too shall think of thee: 
By neither shalt thou be forgot, 

Thou false to him, thou fiend to me! 

[First puhU 1824.] 


THOU ART NOT FALSE, BUT THOU ART FICKLE 

1 

Thou arc not false, but thou art fickle. 

To those thyself so fondly sought; 

The tears that thou hast forced to tiickle 
Are doubly bitter from that thought: 

’Tis this \\hich breaks the heait thou grievest. 

Too well thou lov’st — too soon thou leavest. 

2 

The wholly false the heart despises, 

And spurns deceiver and deceit, 

But she who not a thought disguises. 

Whose lo\c is as sincere as sweet, — 

When she can change who loved so truly. 

It feels what mine has felt so ricw'I)'. 

S 

To dream of joy and v'.»ke to sorrow 
Is doomed to all who love or live; 

And if, when conscious on the morrow. 

We scarce our Fancy can forgive. 

That cheated us in slumber only, 

To leave the waking soul moie lonely, 

4 

What must they feel whom no false vision 
But truest, tenderest Passion warmed? 
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Sincere, but swift in sad transition: 

As if a dream alone had charmed? 

Ah! sure such grief is Fanetjs scheming. 

And all thy Change can be hut dreaming! 

[First pubL, 1814,] 


ON BEING ASKED WHAT WAS 
THE “ORIGIN OF LOVE” 


The “Origin of Love!” — Ah, why 
That cruel (|uestioii ask r)f me. 

When thou mayest lead in many an eye 
He starts to life on seeino; thee? 

And shouldst thou seek his end to know: 

My heart hirebodes, my fears foresee, 
He’ll linger long in silent wee; 

But live until — I cease to be. 

[First jmbl.y 1814.] 


SONNET 

TO GEXFA'RA 


Thine eyes’ blue tenderness, thy long fair hair. 

And the wan lustre of thy features— caught. 

From contemplation — wheie serenely wrought. 
Seems Sorrow’s softness chaimed from its despair — 
Have thrown such speaking sadness in thine air. 

That — hut I know thy blessed bosom fraught 
With mines of unalloyed and stainless tbcmght — 

I should have deemed thee doomed to earthly care. 
With such an aspect, bv his colours blent. 

When from his beauty-bre,ithing pencil born, 
(Except that thou hast nothing to repent) 

The Magdalen of Guido saw the morn — 

Such seem’st thou — ^Imt bow much more excellent! 
With nought Remorse can claim — ^nor Virtue scorn. 

December 17, 1813. 
[First publ, 1814.] 
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SONNET 

TO THE SAME 


Tin* cheek is pale with thought, but not from woe. 
And yet so lovely, that if Mirth could flush 
Its rose of whiteness with the brightest blush. 
My heart would wish away that ruder glow*. 

And dazzle not thy dcep-bliic eyes — but, oh! 
While gazing on them sterner eyes will gush. 
And into mine my mother s weakness rush. 

Soft as the last drops round Heaven’s airy bow. 
For, through thy long dark lashes low depending. 
The soul of melancholy Gentleness 
Gleams like a Seraph from the sky descending. 
Above all pain, yet pitying all distress; 

At once such majesty with sweetness blending, 

I worship more, but cannot love thee less. 

December 17, 1813. 

[First pnbl., 1814.] 


ODE TO NAPOLEON BUONAPAKTE 

“Kxpende Annibalcm:— cjuot libras in diice siimnio invenies?" 

— Juvenal, Sat. x. line 147. 

■ 'llif* Emperor Nepos was ac-knowleclgecl by the Senate, by the 
•titunis, and by the Provincials of Gaul; his nior.il \ irtiif‘s, and military 
I Hi nts, were loudly celebrated; and those who derived any private 
oi iK'fit from his government announced, in prophetic strains, the rcs- 
i oration of the public felicity. ... By this shameful abdication, he 
^ •* .tracted his life about five years, in a very ambiguous state, between 
a.i Emperor and an Exile, till I I I" — Gibbon s Decline and Fall, 1848, 
iv. 373. 374. 


’Tis done — but yesterday a King! 

And armed with Kings to strive — 
And now thou art a nameless thing: 
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So abject — ^yet alive! 

Is this the man of thousand thrones. 

Who strewed our earth with hostile bones. 
And can he thus survive? 

Since he, miscalled the Morning Star, 

Nor man nor fiend hath fallen so far. 


11 

Ill-mindcd man! why scourge thy kind 
Who bowed so low the knee? 

By gazing on tin self growm blind. 

Thou taught’st the rest to sec. 

With might unejuestioned, — power to save.- 
Thine only gift hath been the grave 
To those that worshipped thee; 

Nor till thy fall could mortals guess 
Ambition’s less than littleness! 


Ill 

Thanks for that lesson — it will teach 
I'o after-warriors more 
Than high Philosophy can preach. 
And vainly preached before. 

That spell upon the minds of men 
Breaks never to unite again. 

That led them t(i adore 
Those Pa god things of sabre-sway. 
With fronts of brass, and feet of clay. 


rv' 

I'he triumph, and the vanity. 

The rapture of the strife — 

The earth<|uake-voiee <if Victory, 

To thee the breath of life; 

The swe^rd, the sceptre, and that sway 
Which man seemeci made but to obey. 
Wherewith renown was rife — 

All quelled! — Dark Spirit! what must be 
The madness of thy memory! 
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The Desolator desolate! 

The Victor overthrown! 

The Arbiter of others’ fate 
A Suppliant for his o\\'n! 

Is it some yet imperial hope 

That with such change can calmly cope? 

Or dread of death alone? 

To die a Prince — or live a slave — 

Thy choice is most ignobly brave! 


VI 

He who of old would rend the oak. 
Dreamed not of the rebound; 
Chained by the trunk he vainly broke- 
Alone — how looked he round? 
Thou, in the sternness of thy strength. 
An equal deed hast done at length. 
And daiker fate hast found: 

He fell, the forest prowlers' prey; 

But thou must exit thy heart away! 


VII 

The Roman, when his burning heart 
Was slaked with bkiod ol Rf)inc, 
Threw df)wn the dagger — dared depart. 
In savage grandeur, home. — 

He dared depart in utter scorn 
Of men that such a yoke had borne, 
Yet left him such a doom! 

His only glory was that hour 
Of self-upludd abandoned pow er. 


VIII 

The Spaniard, when the lust of sway 
Had lost its quickening spell. 

Cast crowns for rosaries away. 
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An empire for a cell; 

A strict accountant of his beads, 

A subtle disputant on creeds. 

His dotage trifled well: 

Yet better had he neither known — 
A bigot's shrine, nor despot’s throne. 


IX 

But thou — ^from thy reluctant hand 
The thunderbolt is wrung — 

Too late thou leav’st the high command 
To which thy weakness clung; 

All Evil Spirit as thou art. 

It is enough to grieve the heart 
To see thine own unstrung; 

To think that God’s fair world hath been 
The footstool of a thing so mean; 

X 

And Earth hath spilt her blood for him. 
Who thus can hoard his own! 

And Monarchs bowed the trembling limb. 
And thanked him for a tin one! 

Fair Freedom! we may hold thee dear. 
When thus thy mightiest foes their fear 
In humblest guise have shown. 

Oh! iu*’er may tviant lea\e behind 
A brighter name to lure mankind! 

XI 

Thine evil deeds are writ in gore. 

Nor written thus in vain — 

Thy triumphs tell of fame no more. 

Or deepen every stain: 

If thou hadst died as Honour dies. 

Some new Napoleon might arise. 

To shame the world again — 

But who would soar the solar height. 

To set in such a starless night? 
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Weighed in the balance, hero dust 
Is vile as vulgar clay; 

Thy scales. Mortality! are just 
To all that pass away: 

But yet, methought, the living great 
Some higher sparks should animate. 

To dazzle and dismay: 

Nor deemed Contempt could thus make mirth 
Of these, the Conquerors of the earth. 


XIII 

And she, proud Austria’s mournful flower. 
Thy still imperial bride; 

How bears her breast the tortuiing hour? 

Still clings she to thy side? 

Must she too bend, must she too share 
Thy late repentance, long despair. 

Thou throneless Homicide? 

If still she lov'^es thee, hoard that gem, — 
’Tis worth thy vanished diadem! 


XIV 

Then haste thee to thy sullen Isle, 

And gaze upon the sea; 

That element may meet thy smile — 

It ne’er was ruled by thee! 

Or trace with thine all idle hand. 

In loitering mood upon the sand. 
That Earth is now as free! 

That Corinth’s pedagogue hath now 
Transferred his by-word to thy brow. 


XV 

'Thou Timoiir! in his captive’s cage 
What thoughts will there be thine. 
While brooding in thy prisoned rage? 
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But one — ^“The world was mine!” 
Unless, like he of Babylon, 

All sense is with thy sceptre gone. 

Life will not long confine 
That spirit poured so widely forth — 

So long obeyed — so little worth! 

XVI 

Or, like the thief of fire from heaven. 
Wilt thou withstand the shock? 

And share with him, the unforgiven. 

His vulture and his rock! 

Foredoomed by God — by man accurst. 
And that last act, though not thy worst. 
The v't'ry Fiend’s arch mock; 

He in his fall preserved his pride. 

And, it a mortal, had as proudly died! 

XVII 

There was a day — there was an hour. 
While earth was Gaul's — Gaul thine- 
Wheii that immeasurable power 
Unsated to resign 
Had been an act ot purer fame 
Than gathers round Marengo’s name. 
And gilded thv decline. 

Through the hmg twilight of all time. 
Despite some passing clouds of crime. 

X\ 111 

But thou, forsooth, must be a King 
And don the purple \est. 

As ii that foolish robe could wring 
Remembrance from thy breast. 

Where is that faded garment? where 
The gewgaws thou weit fond to wear. 
The star, the string, the crest? 

Vain forwiu-d child ot Kmpire! say. 

Are all thy playthings snatched away? 
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Where may the wearied eye repose 
When gazing on the Great; 

Where neither guilty g! iry glows. 

Nor despicable state? 

Yes — One — the first — ^the last — ^the best — 
The Cincinnatiis of tlie Wesfr, 

Whom Envy dared not hate. 

Bequeathed the name of Washington, 

To make man blush there was but one! 

[First pithl., April 16, IHl L] 


STANZAS FOR MUSIC 
1 

I SPEAK not, I trace not, I breathe not thy name. 

There is grief in the sound, there is guilt in the fame: 

But the tear which now bums on my ch(‘ek may impart 
The deep thoughts that dwell in that silence of heart. 

2 

Too brief for our passion, too long for our peace. 

Were those hours— can tlieir joy or their bitttTiiess cease? 
We repent, we abjure, we will brc*ak from our chain, — 

We will part, we will fly to — ^unite it again’ 


3 

Oh! thine be the gladness, and mine be the guilt! 
Forgive me, adored one! — foisake, if thou wilt; — 
But the heart which is thine shall expiie undebased. 
And 7nan shall not break it — whatevei iJioit m«iyst. 


4 

And stern to tlu* liauglity, but humble to thee. 
This .soul, in its bitten st blaekncs.s, shall be: 
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And our days secMn as swift, and our moments more sweet. 
With thee by my side, than with worlds at our feet. 

5 

One sigh of thy sorrow, one look of thy love. 

Shall turn me or fi\, shall reward or reprove; 

And the ht'artless may wonder at all I resign — 

Thy lip shall replv, not to the m, but to mhie. 

May 4, 1814. 
[First publ., 1829.] 


STANZAS FOR MUSIC 

“O Lachryinaniin fons, tt'nero sacros 
Diieeiitiiini ortiis e\ aninio: quater 
Felix! in imo qiii scatentein 

Pectorc te, pia Xyinplia sensit.” 

— Guay’s Pocmata. 

[Written after he had rccei\ed news of the death of his Har- 
row friend the Duke of Dorset.] 

1 

TuEiir/s not a jov the world ean gi\e like that it takes away. 
When the gloNN of early thought declines in Feeling’s dull decay; 
’Tis not on '^'outh’s smooth c'heek the blush alone, which fades so 
last. 

Rut the tender bloom ol heart is gone, ere Youth itself be past. 


Then the* few whose spirits float above the wreck of happiness 
Are driv('u o’er the slio.ils of guilt oi ocean of excess: 

The magnet of theii lOiirse is gone, or only points in vain 
The shore to which their shivered sail shall never stretch again. 

3 

Then the mortal coldness of the soul like Death itself comes 
down; 
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It cannot feel for others’ woes, it dare not dream its own; 

That heavy chill has frozen o’er the fountain of our tears, 

And though the eye may sparkle still, ’tis where the ice appears. 

4 

Though wit may flash from fluent lips, and mirth distract the 
breast. 

Through midnight hours that yield no more their former hope of 
rest; 

’Tis but as ivy-leaves around the ruined turret wreath. 

All green and wildly fresh without, but worn and grey beneath. 

5 

Oh, could I feel as I have felt, — oi be what I have been. 

Or weep as I could once have wept, o’er many a vanished scene; 
As springs, in deserts found, hcem sweet, all brackish though they 
be. 

So, midst the withered waste of life, those tears would flow to me. 

March, 1815. 
[First jmhL, 1816.] 


STANZAS FOR MUSIC 
1 

There be none of Beauty’s daughters 
With a magic like thee; 

And like music on the waters 
Is thy sweet voice to me: 

When, as if its sound were causing 
The charmed Ocean’s pausing. 

The waves lie still and gleaming. 

And the lulled winds seem dreaming: 

2 

And the Midnight Moon is weaving 
Her bright chain o’er the deep; 

Whose breast is gently heaving. 

As an infant’s asleep: 
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So the spirit bows before thee. 

To listen and adore thee; 

With a full but soft emotion. 

Like the swell of Summer's ocean. 

March 28 [1816]. 
[First ptibL, 1816.] 


DARKNESS 


I HAD a dream, which was not ail a dream. 

The bright sun was extinguished, and the stars 
Did wander darkling in the eteinal space, 

Rayless, and pathless, and the icy Earth 
Swung blind and blaekcnin^i in the moonless air; 

Mom came and went — and came, and brought no day, 

And men forgot their passions in the dread 
Of this their desolation; and all hearts 
Were chilled into a s(‘lfish prayer for light: 

And they did live by watchfires — and the thrones, lO 

The palaces of crowned kings — the huts. 

The habitations of all things which dwell. 

Were burnt for beacons; cities were consumed. 

And men w’cre gathered round thi ir blazing homes 
To look once more into each other’s face; 

Happy were those who dwelt within the eye 
Of the volcanoes, and their mountain-torch: 

A fearful hope was all the World contained; 

Forests w’ere set on fire — hut hour by hour 

They fell and faded — and the crackling trunks 20 

Extinguished with a crash — and all w as black. 

The brow's of men by the despairing light 
Wore an unearthly aspect, as by fils 
The flashes fell upon them; some lay dowm 
And hid their eyes and wept; and some did rest 
Their chins upon their clenched hands, and smiled; 

And others hurried to and fro, and fed 
Their funeral piles with fuel, and looked up 
With mad disquietude on the dull sky. 

The pall of a past World; and then again 30 

With curses cast them down upon the dust. 

And gnashed their teeth and howled: the wild birds shrieked. 
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And, terrified, did flutter on the ground 
And flap their useless wings; the wildest brutes 
Came tame and tremulous; and vipers crawled 
And twined themselves among the multitude. 

Hissing, but stingless — they were slain for food: 

And War, which for a moment was no more. 

Did glut himself again: — a meal was bought 

With blood, and each sate sullenly apart 40 

Gorging himself in gloom: no Love was left; 

All earth was but one thought — and that was Death, 

Immediate and inglorious; and the pang 

Of famine fed upon all entrails — men 

Died, and their bones were tombless as their flesh; 

The meagre by the meagre were devoured. 

Even dogs assailed their masters, all save one. 

And he was faithful to a corse, and kept 
The birds and beasts and famished men at hay. 

Till hunger clung them, or the dropping dead so 

Lured their lank jaws; himself sought out no food, 

But with a piteous and perpetual moan. 

And a quick desolate cry, licking the hand 
Which answered not with a caress — he died. 

The crowd w as famished by degrees; but two 
Of an enormous city did suivive. 

And they were enemies: they met beside 

The dying embers of an altcU'-place 

Where had been heaped a mass of holy things 

For an unholy usage; they raked up, 60 

And shivering scraped with their cold skeleton hands 

The feeble ashes, and their feeble breath 

Blew for a little life, and made a flame 

Which was a mockery; then they lifted up 

Their eyes as it grew lighter, and beheld 

Each other’s aspects — saw, and shrieked, and died — 

Even of their mutual hideousness they died. 

Unknowing who he was upon whose brow 
Famine had written Fiend. The World was void. 

The populous and the powerful was a lump, 70 

Seasonless, herbless, treeless, manlcss, lifeless — 

A lump of dctith — a chaos of hard clay. 

The rivers, lakes, and ocean all stood still. 

And nothing stirred within their silent depths; 

Ships sailorless lay rotting on the sea. 
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And their masts fell down piecemeal: as they dropped 
They slept on the abyss without a surge — 

The waves were dead; the tides were in their grave. 

The Moon, their mistress, had expired before; 

The winds were withered in the stagnant air, 80 

And the clouds perished; Darkness had no need 
Of aid from them — She was the Universe. 

Diodati, July, 1816. 
[First pubL, 1816.] 


CHURCHILL’S GRAVE 

A FACT LITERALLY RENDERED 

[Charles Churchill (1731-1764), the satirical poet. Byron 
visited his grave in Dover before sailing for Ostend, April 25, 
1816.] 

I STOOD beside the grave of him who blazed 
The Comet of a season, and I saw' 

The humblest of all sepulchres, and gazed 
With not the less of soirow’ and of awe 
On that neglected turf and quiet stone. 

With name no clearer than the names unknown. 

Which lay unread around it; and I asked 

The Gardener of that ground, w^hy it might be 
That for this plant strangers his memory tasked. 

Through the thick deaths of half a century; lO 

And thus he answ ered — “Well, I do not know 
Why frequent travellers turn to pilgrims so; 

He died before rny day of Sextonship, 

And I had not the digging of this grave.” 

And is this all? I thought, — and do we rip 
The veil of Tmmorlalitv, and crave 
I know not w'hat of honour and of light 
Through unboin ages, to endure this blight? 

So soon, and so successless? As I said. 

The Architect of all on which we tread, 20 

For Earth is but a tombstone, did essay 
To extricate remembrance from the clay. 

Whose minglings might confuse a Newton’s thought. 
Were it not that all life must end in one. 
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Of which we are but dreamers; — as he caught 
As ’twere the twilight of a former Sun, 

Thus spoke he, — “I believe the man of whom 
You wot, who lies in this selected tomb. 

Was a most famous writer in his day. 

And therefore travellers step from out their way 30 

To pay him honour, — and myself whate er 

Your honour pleases:” — then most pleased I shook 
From out my pocket’s avaricious nook 
Some certain coins ol silver, which as ’twere 
Perforce I gave this man, though I could spare 
So much but inconveniently: — Ye smile, 

I see ye, ye jirofane ones! all -the while. 

Because my homely phrase the truth would tell. 

You are the fools, not i — for I did dwell 

With a deep thought, and with a softened eye, 40 

On that old Sexton’s natural homily. 

In which there was Obscurity and Fame, — 

The Glory and the Nothing of a Name. 

Diodati, 1816. 

[Fiist ptihL, 1816.] 


PROMETHEL S 

I 

Titan! to w'hose immortal eyes 
The sufferings of mortalit) , 

Seen in their sad reality. 

Were not as things that gods d(\spisc, 
What was thy pity’s recompense? 

A silent suffering, and intense; 

The lock, the vnltuie, and the chain, 
All that the proud can feel of pain. 
The agony lhc‘y do not show. 

The suffocating sense of woe. 

Which speaks but in its loneliness, 
And then is jealous lest the sky 
Should have a listener, nor will sigh 
Until its voice is ccholess. 
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II 

Titan! to thee the strife was given 
Between the suffering and the will. 
Which torture where they cannot kill; 
And the inexorable Heaven, 

And the deaf tyranny of Fate, 

The ruling principle of Hate, 

Which for its pleasure doth create 
The things it may annihilate. 

Refused thee even the boon to die: 

The wretched gift Eternity 
Was thine — and thou hast borne it well. 
All that the Thunderer wrung from thee 
Was but the Menace which flung back 
On him the torments of thy rack; 

The fate thou didst so well foresee. 

But would not to appease him tell; 

And in thy Silence was his Sentence, 
And in his Soul a vain lepentance. 

And evil dread so ill dissembled. 

That in his hand the lightnings trembled. 


lit 

Tliy Godlike crime was to be kind. 

To render with thy precepts less 
The sum of human w’retchedness. 

And strengthen Man w ith his own mind; 

But baflled as thou wert from high. 

Still in thy patient energy. 

In the endurance, and repulse 
Of thine impenetrable Spirit, 

Which Earth and Heaven could not con\'ulse, 
A mighty lesson w’e inherit: 

Thou art a symbol anti a sign 

To Mortals of their late and force; 

Like thee, Man is in ]iart divine, 

A tniubled stream from a pure source; 

And Man in portitms can foresee 
His own funereal destiny; 
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His wretchedness, and his resistance. 

And his sad unallied existence: 

To which his Spirit may oppose 
Itself — an equal to all woes — 

And a firm will, and a deep sense. 

Which even in torture ^'an descry 
Its own concentered recompense. 
Triumphant where it dares defy. 

And making Death a Victory. 

Diodati, July, 1816. 
[First puhl, 1816.] 


A FRAGMENT 


Could I remount the river of my years 
To the first fountain of our smiles and tears, 

I would not trace again the stream of hours 
Between their outworn banks of withered flowers. 
But bid it flow as now — until it glides 
Into the number of the nameless tides. 


What is this Death? — a quiet of the heart? 

The whole of that of which w'c arc a part? 

For Life is but a vision — ^what I see 

Of all which lives alone is Life to me, 10 

And being so— the absent are the dead. 

Who haunt us from tranquillity, and spread 
\ dreary shroud around us, and invest 
With sad remembrancers our hours of rest. 

The absent are the dead — lor th(‘y are cold. 

And ne er can be what once w'c did behold; 

And they are changed, and cheerless, — or if yet 
The unforgotten do not all forget. 

Since thus divided — equal must it be 

If the deep barrier be of earth, or sea; 20 

It may be both — ^but one day end it must 
In the dark union of insen.sate dust. 

The under-earth inhabitants — arc they 
But mingled millions decomposed to clay? 
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The ashes of a thousand ages spread 
Wherever Man has trodden or shall tread? 

Or do they in their silent cities dwell 
Each in his iiic-oinmunicative cell? 

Or have they their own language? and a sense 
Of breathless being? — daikencd and intense 30 

As Midnight in her solitude? — Oh Earth! 

Where are the past? — and wherefore had they birth? 

The dead are thy inheritors — and we 
But bubbles on thy surface; and the key 
Of thy profundity is in the Grave, 

The ebon portal of thy peopled eave. 

Where I would walk in spirit, and behold 
Our elements resolved to things untold. 

And fathom hidden wonders, and explore 

The essence of great bosoms now no more. 40 


Diodati, July, 1816. 
[First pttbL, 1830.] 


SONNET TO LAKE LEMAN 


Rousseai — Voltaire — our Cubbon — and De Stael — 
Leman! these names are u(7rthy of thy shore. 

Thy shore of names like these! wert thou no more. 
ni(Mr nu'iuorv thy reinembranee would recall: 

To them thv banks were lo\ely as to all. 

But lluy ha\(' made them lovelier, for the lore 
Of inightv minds doth hallow in the cxu*e 
Of human hearts the ruin of a wall 

Where duelt the wise and wondrous; but by thee 
Ilow much more, laike of Beauty! do we feel. 

In sweetly gliding o’er thy crystal sea. 

The wild glow of that not ungentle zeal. 

Which of the Heirs of Immortality 
Is proud, and makes the breath of Glory real! 

Diodati, July, 1816. 

[Fir^ puhL 1816.] 
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MONODY ON THE DEATH 
OF THE 

RIGHT HON. R B. SHERIDAN 

SPOKEN AT DRURY-LANE THEATRE, 

LONDON 

[Sheridan died July 7, 1816. Byron received the news on July 
17 at the Villa Diodati on the Lake of Geneva and immediately 
wrote the “Monody” at the request of his friend Douglas Kin- 
naird. It was spoken at Drury Lane Theatre, long under the 
proprietorship of Sheridan, on September 7 and published two 
days later. Byron had been closely associated with Sheridan dur- 
ing his last years.] 

When the last sunshine of expiring Day 
In Summer’s twilight weeps itself away. 

Who hath not felt the softness of the hour 
Sink on the heart, as dew along the flower? 

With a pure feeling >\hich absorbs and awes 
While Nature makes that melancholy pause — 

Her breathing moment on the bridge where Time 
Of light and darkness forms an arch sublime — 

Who hath not shared that calm, so still and deep. 

The voiceless thought which would not speak but weep, lo 
A holy concord, and a bright regret, 

A glorious sympatliy with suns that set? 

"Tis not harsh sorrow, but a tenderer woe. 

Nameless, but dear to gentle hearts below. 

Felt without bitterness — ^Imt full and clear, 

A sweet dejection — a transparent tear. 

Unmixed with worldly grief or selflsh stain — 

Shed without shame, and secret without pain. 

Even as the tenderness that hour instils 

When Summer’s day declines along the hills, iO 

So feels the fulness of our heart and eves 
When all of Genius which can perish aies. 

A mighty Spirit is eclipsed — a Power 

Hath passed from day to darkness — to whose hour 

Of light no likeness is bequeathed — no name. 
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Focus at once of all the rays of Famel 
The flash of Wit — the bright Intelligence, 

The beam of Song — the blaze of Eloquence, 

Set with their Sun, but still have left behind 

The enduring produce of immortal Mind; 30 

Fruits of a genial morn, and glorious noon, 

A deathless part of him who died too soon. 

But small that portion of the wondrous whole, 

These sparkling segments of that circling Soul, 

Which all embraced, and lightened over all. 

To cheer — to pierce — to please — or to appal. 

From the charmed council to the festive board. 

Of human feelings the unbounded knd; 

In whose acclaim the loftiest voices vied, 

The praised — the proud — w ho made his praise their pride. 40 
When the loud cry of trampled Hindostan 
Arose to Heaven in her appeal from Man, 

His w'as the thunder — his the avenging rod. 

The wTath — the delegated voiee of God! 

Which shook the nations through his lips, and blazed 
Till vanquished senates trembled as they praised.* 

And here, oh^ here, where yet all young and warm, 
l1ic gay creations of his spirit charm. 

The matchless dialogue — the deathless wit. 

Which knew not w hat it was to intermit; 50 

The glowing portraits, fresh from life, that bring 
Home to our liearts the truth from which they spring; 

These w'ondrous beings of his fancy, WTOught 
To fulness by the fiat of his thought. 

Here in their first abode you still may meet. 

Bright with the hues of his Promethean heat; 

A Halo of the light of other days. 

Which still the splendour of its orb betrays. 

But should tluMC be to w'hom the fatal blight 

Of failing W^isdom yields a base delight, eo 

Men who exult w'heii minds of heavenly tone 

Jar in the music w'hich w'as born their owm. 

Still let them pause — ah! little do they know^ 

That what to them seemed Vice might be but Woe. 

Hard is his fate on w^hom tlie public gaze 
Is fixed for ever to detract or praise; 

Repose denies her requiem to his name. 
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And Folly loves the martyrdom of Fame. 

The secret enemy whose sleepless eye 
Stands sentinel — accuser — ^judge — and spy; 

The foe, the fool, the jealous, and the vain. 

The envious who but breathe in others' pain — 

Behold the host! delighting to deprave. 

Who track the steps of Glory to the grave. 

Watch every fault that daring Genius owes 
Half to the ardour which its birth bestows. 

Distort the truth, accumulate the lie. 

And pile the pyramid of Calumny! 

These are his portion — but if joined to these 
Gaunt Poverty should league with deep Disease, 

If the high Spirit must forget to soar. 

And stoop to strive with Misery at the door. 

To soothe Indignity — and face to face 
Meet sordid Rage, and wrestle \vith Disgrace, 

To find in Hope but the lencwed caress. 

The serpent-fold of further Faithlessness: — 

If such may be the Ills which men assail. 

What marvel if at last the mightiest fail? 

Breasts to horn all tlu' strength of feeling given 
Bear hearts electric — charged with fire from Heav(*u. 

Black with the rude collision, inly torn. 

By clouds surrounded, and on whirlwinds borne. 

Driven o’er the lowering atmosphere that nurst 
Thoughts which have turned to thunder — scorch, and buist. 

But far from us and from our mimic scene 
Such things should be — if such h.ive ever been. 

Ours be the gentler wish, the kinder task. 

To give the tribute Glory need not ask. 

To mourn the vanished beam, and add our mite 
Of praise in payment of a long delight. 

Ye Orators! whom yet our councils yield. 

Mourn for the veteran Hero of your field! 

The worthy rival of the wondrous Three! 

Whose words were sparks of Immortality! 

Ye Bards! to whom the Drama’s Muse is dear. 

He was your Master — emulate him !icrel 
Ye men of wit and social eloquence! 

He was your brother — bear his ashes hencel 
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While Powers of mind almost of boundless range. 
Complete in kind, as various in their change. 
While Eloquence — ^Wit — ^Poesy — and Mirth, 
That humbler Harmonist of care on Earth, 
Survive within our souls — ^while lives our sense 
Of pride in Merit s proud pre-eminence. 

Long shall we seek his likeness^ — long in vain. 
And turn to all of him which may remain. 
Sighing that Nature formed but one such man, 
And broke the die — in moulding Sheridan! 


ON SAM ROGERS 

[Written in 1818 and not intended for publication. Byron ad- 
mired the poetry of Rogers and was friendly with him while in 
London, but he suspected him of being a scandal-monger. The 
verses were first publi.shed in Frasers Magazine in 1833 while 
Rogers was still living.] 


QUESTION 

Nose and Chin that make a knocker. 
Wrinkles that would puzzle Cocker; 

Mouth that marks the envious Scorner, 
With a Scoqiion in each corner 
Curling up his tail to sting you. 

In the place that most may wring you; 

Eyes ol lead-like hue and gummy. 

Carcase stolen from some mummy, 

Bow'cl.s — (but they were forgotten. 

Save the Liver, and that’s rotten), 

Skin all sallow, flesh all sodden. 

Form the De^'il would frighten G — d in. 

Is’t a C'orpse stuck up for show. 

Galvanized at times to go? 

With the Scripture has’t connection. 

New proof of the Resurrection? 

Vampire, Ghost, or Goul (sic), what is it? 
I would walk ten miles to miss it. 
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ANSWER 

Many passengers arrest one, 

To demand the same free question. 

Shorter’s my reply and franker, — 

That’s the Bard, and Beau, and Banker: 
Yet, if you could bring about 
Just to turn him inside out, 

Satan’s self would seem less sooty. 

And his present aspect — Beauty. 

Mark that (as he masks the bilious) 

Air so softly supercilious. 

Chastened bow, and mock humility. 

Almost sickened to Servility: 

Hear his tone (which is to talking 
That which creeping is to walking — 

Now on all fonis, now on tiptoe) : 

Hear the tales he lends his lip to — 

Little hints ol Iumv) scandals — 

Ever) fri('nd b\ tni ns he handles: 

All that women or that men do 
Glides lortli in «in inniu'ndo (sir) — 
Clothed in odds and ends ot huinour. 
Herald f)l each paltry rumour — 

From di\*orccs down to dresses. 

Woman’s frailties, Man’s excesses: 

All that life presents of evil 
Make foi him a constant revel. 

You’re his foe — lor that he fears you. 

And in ai).s(Micc blasts and sctiis you; 

You’re his friend — for that he hales you. 
First obliges, and tlien baits you. 

Darting on the opportunity 
When to do it with impunity; 

You arc n(*ither — then he’ll flattei. 

Till he finds some trait for satire; 

Hunts your weak point out, then shows it. 
Where it injmes, to expose it 
In the mode that’s most insidious. 

Adding every trait that’s hideous — 

From the bile, whose blackening river 
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Rushes through his Stygian liver. 

Then he thinks himself a lover — 

Why? I really can’t discover, eo 

In his mind, age, face, or figure; 

Viper broth might give him vigour; 

Let him keep the cauldron steady. 

He the venom has already. 

For his faults — ^he has but one; 

’Tis but Envy, when all’s done; 

He but pays the pain he suflFcrs, 

Clipping, like a pair of Snuffers. 

Light that ought to burn the brighter 

For this temporary blighter. 70 

He’s the Cancer of his Species. 

And will eat himself to pieces, — 

Plague personified and Famine, — 

Devil, whose delight is damning. 

For his merits— don’t you know ’em? 

Once he wrote a pretty Poem. 

1818. 


STANZAS TO THE PO 

[These stanzas \N’ere conceived in April, 1819, while Byron was 
in V\*nice and not on the Po. There has been much confusion con- 
cerning them, partly because the Countess Teresa Guiccioli, to 
whom they were addre.sst'd, tried to confuse the issue after 
B\Ton’s death, for she didn't uaiit it to be known that they rc- 
fern'd to her. 'Diere seems little doubt, liowever, that they express 
Byron’s sincere feelings with regard to his involvement with 
Teresa whom 1 k‘ had met in Wniee in April, and whose husband 
in carrying her back to lla\enna had stopped a. an estate at the 
mouth of the Po. The verses w ere actually written dowm on June 
1, just before r>vron left to join the Countess in Raxenna. On 
June 8, 1820, Byron wrote to Hobhouse: "You say the Po verses 
are fine; I thought so little of them, that they lay by me a year 
uiicopied, brrt they were \vritt»'n in red-hot earnest and that 
makes them good.’* The poem was first published by Medwin in 
1824. iTierc is an unpublished manuscript version in Byron’s 
hand in the Berg Collection in the New York Public Library 
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which differs considerably from the published one, especially 
the last eight lines which read: 

My heart is all meridian, ttere it not 
I had not suffered now, nor should I he 
Despite old tortures ne'er to forgot 

The slave a^ain — Oh! Love! at least of thee! 

^Tis vain to stru^^^ije, I have stru^^Ied hm^ 

To love again no more as onee I loved. 

Oh! Time! tvhy leave this earliest Passion strong? 

To tear a heart which pants to he unmoved?] 

1 

River, that rollest by the ancient walls. 

Where dwells the Lady of my love, when she 
Walks by thy brink, and there, perchance, recalls 
A faint and fleeting memoiy' of me: 

2 

What if thy deep and ample stream should be 
A mirror of my heart, where she ma)' lead 
The thousand thoughts I now l)etray to thee. 

Wild as thy wave, and headlong as thy speed! 


3 

What do I say — a mirror of my heart? 

Are not thy waters sweeping, dark, and strong? 

Such as my feelings were and are, thou art; 

And such as thou art were my passions long. 

4 

Time may have somewhat tamed th(‘m, — not for ever; 

Thou overflow’st thy banks, and not for aye 
Thy bosom overboils, congenial river! 

Thy floods subside, and mine have sunk away: 


5 

But left long wrecks behind, and now again. 
Borne in our old unchanged career, we move; 
Thou tendest wildly onwards to the main. 

And I — to loving one I should not love. 
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6 

The current I behold will sweep beneath 
Her native walls, and murmur at her feet; 

Her eyes will look on thee, when she shall breathe 
The twilight air, unharmed by summer’s heat. 


7 

She will look on thee, — I have looked on thee. 

Full of that thought: and, from that moment, ne’er 
Thy waters could 1 dream of, name, or see, 

VVithout the inseparable sigh for her! 


8 

Her bright eyes will be imaged in thy stream, — 
Yes! they will meet the wave I gaze on now: 
Mine cannot witness, even in a dream. 

That liappy wave repass me in its flow! 


9 

'I'he wave that bears my tears returns no more: 

Will she return by whom that wave shall sweep? — 
Both tread thy banks, both wander on thy shore, 

I by thy source, she by the dark-blue deep. 


10 

But that which keepeth us apart is not 

Distance, nor depth of wave, nor space of earth. 
But the distraction of a various lot. 

As various as the climates of our birth. 


11 

A stranger loves the Lady of the land. 

Born far beyond the mountains, but his blood 
Is all meridian, as if never fanned 

By the black wind that chills the polar fliK>d. 
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12 

My blood is all meridian; were it not, 

I had not left my clime, nor should I be, 
In spite of tortures, ne’er li' be forgot, 

A slave again of love, — at least of thee. 


13 

Tis vain to struggle — ^let me perish young — 

Live as I lived, and lo\e as I have loved; 

To dust if I return, from dust I sprung, 

And then, at least, my heart can ne’er be moved. 

June. 1819. 


STANZAS 

[Written in Venice, December 1, 1819, when Bvron was de- 
bating whether to return to England or to rejoin the Countess 
Guiccioli in Ravenna.] 


1 

Could Love for ever 
Run like a river. 

And Time s endeavour 
Be tried in vain — 

No other pleasure 
With this could measure; 

And like a treasure 
We’d hug the chain. 

But since our sighing 
Ends not in dying, 

And, formed for flying. 

Love plumes his wing; 
Then for this reason 
Let’s love a season; 

But let that season be only Spring. 
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2 

When lovers parted 
Feel broken-hearted. 

And, all hopes thwarted. 

Expect to die; 

A few years older. 

Ah! how much cfilder 
They might Ix'hold her 
For whom thev sitjh! 

When linked tf^gether. 

In every weather. 

They pliiek Iren e’s feather 
From out his winix — 
lie’ll stay forex er. 

Hilt sadlv shiver 

W'ilhoiit his pliiriiage, when p.ist the Spring. 

3 

lake Chic'fs of Faction, 
llis lil(' is .letion — 

A ft^nnal paction 

That CMirhs his reign, 

Ohsc’iire.'* liis »jlorv. 

Despot no niore, lu 
Such lerritorv 

Oiiits with disdain. 

Still, still advancing, 

\\ sill haniu*r.s i;laneing, 
lii.'> ]iow<'r < iihancing. 

He must inoN e on — 

Hi'posc* hilt clo\ s him. 

Ih'triMt destivws him, 

1 .ove brooks not a degraded threme. 

4 

Wait not, fond loverl 
Till years arc over. 

And then recover 
As from a dream. 
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While each bewailing 
The other's failing. 

With wrath and railing. 

All hideous seem — 

While first decreasing. 

Yet not quite ceasi.ig. 

Wait not till teasing. 

All passion blight: 

If once diminished 
Love’s reign is finished — 

Then part in friendship, — and bid good-night. 

5 

So shall Affection 
To recollection 
The dear connection 
Bring back with joy: 

You had not waited 
Till, tired or hated. 

Your passions sated 
Began to cloy. 

Your last embraces 
Leave no cold traces — 

The same fond faces 
As through the past: 

And eyes, the mirrors 
Of your sweet errcjrs. 

Reflect but rapture — not least though last. 


6 


Truc», sf‘parati(jns 

Ask more than patience; 

What desperations 

From such have* risen! 
But yet remaining. 

What is’t but chaining 
Hearts which, onc*<* waning. 
Beat 'gainst their prison? 
Time can but cloy love. 
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And use destroy love: 

The winged boy. Love, 

Is but for boys — 

You'll find it torture 
Though sharper, shorter. 

To wean, and not wear out your joys. 

December 1, 1819. 
[First ptihL, 1832.] 


STANZAS WRITTEN ON THE ROAD 
BETWEEN FLORENCE AND PISA 


On TALK not to mo; of a^hame great in story — 

The days of our'Yjbuth are the days of our glory; 
And the inyitle and ivy of s\v(*et two-and-twenty 
Are worth all your laurels, though ever so plenty. 


2 

W'lial are garlands and crowns to the brow’ that is wTinkled? 
’Tis hnt as a dead flow'er w ith May-dew be-spriiiklcd: 

Then away with all such from the head that is hoary. 

What care I for the wreaths that can only give glory? 


3 

Oh Fami:! — il I cor took deli^d'* io thy praises, 

'Twas less for the sake of lh\ hi i;h- sounding phrases, 
1’han to see the bright evi's ol the dear One discover. 
She thought that I was not uiwvorlhv to love her. 


4 

There chiefly 1 sought thee, there only I found thee; 
Her Glance w^as the best of the rays that surround thee. 
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When it sparkled o’er aught that was bright in my story, 

I knew it was Love, and I felt it was Glory. 

November 6, 1821. 

[Fir^ publ.y 1830.] 


TO THE COUNTESS OF BLESS INGTON 
1 

You have asked for a verse: — the reonest 
In a rhymer ’twere strange to de 
But my Hippocrene was l^iit my b 
And my feelings .(its fountain) 


2 

Were I now as I was, I had siincj 

What Lawrence has painted so well; 
But the strain would expire* on my tongue 
And the theme is too solt for my shell. 

3 

I am ashes where once I was fire. 

And the bard in my bosom is dead; 
What I loved I now merely admire. 

And my heart is as grey as iny head. 


4 

My life is not dated by years — 

There are moments which act as .i plough. 
And there is not a furrow appears 
But is deep in my soul as my lirow. 


5 

Let the young and the brilliant a.spire 
To sing what I gaze on in vain; 
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For Sorrow has tom from my lyre 

The string which was worthy the strain. 

B. 

[First publ., 1830.] 


ARISTOMENES 
Canto First 

1 

The Gods of old are silent on their shore, 

Since the great Pan expired, and through the roar 

Of the Ionian waters broke a dread 

Voice which proclaimed ‘'the Mighty Pan is dead.” 

How much died with him! false or true — the dream 

Was beautiful which peopled every stream 

With more than finny tenants, and adorned 

The woods and waters with coy nymphs that scorned 

Pursuing Deities, or in the embrace 

Of gods brought forth the higli heroic race 

Whose names are on the hills and o’er the seas. 

Ceplialonia, September 10, 1823. 

[First publ., 1903.] 


LAST WORDS ON GREECE 


What arc to me those honours or renoum 
Past or to come, a new-born people’s cry? 
Albeit for such I could despise a crown 

Of aught save laurel, or for such could die. 
I am a fool of passion, and a froum 
Of thine to me is as an adder’s eye 
To the poor bird whose pinion fluttering down 
Wafts unto death the breast it bore so high- 
Such is this maddening fascination grown. 

So strong thy magic or so weak am I. 

[First jmhl., February, 1887.] 


10 
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ON THIS DAY I COMPLETE MY 
THIRTi^-SIXTH YEAR 


1 

'T IS time this heait should ho iin moved. 
Since otheis it htith ceased to move: 
Yet, though I cannot be beloved. 

Still let me lo\e! 


2 

My days are in the yellow leaf; 

The flowers and fruits of Love are gone; 
The worm, the canker, and the grief 
Are mine alone! 


3 

The fire that on my bfiscnn preys 
Is lone as some \"olcar.ie isle. 
No toich is kindled at its bl.i/u — 
A funeral pile. 


4 


7'he hope, the* feai , the y(*alous care, 
The exalted portion of tin* ]i.iin 
And power of love, 1 cannot shaic. 
But we.ir the chain. 


But ’t is not f/iris — and 't is not /irre — 

Such thoughts should .shake my ,soij1, nor now 
Where Glory decks the hero s bier. 

Or binds his brow. 
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6 

The Sword, the Banner, and the Field, 
Glory and Greece, around me see! 

The Spartan, borne upon his shield. 

Was not more free. 

7 

Awake! (not Greece — she is awake!) 

Awake, my spirit! Think through whom 
Thy life-blood tracks its parent lake. 

And then strike home! 

8 

Tread those reviving passions down, 
Unworthy manhood! — unto thee 
indiffurent should the smile or frown 
Of Beauty be. 


9 

U thou regret’st thy youth, why live? 

The land of honourable death 
Is here: — up to the Field, and give 
Away thy breath! 

10 

Seek out — less oftc'u sought than found — 

A soldier’s gra\e, t(a- thee the best; 

Then look around, and ehoose thy gunind. 

And take thy Rest. 

Mis.solonghi, Jan. 22, 1824. 
[/^'r.vf publ.. October 29, 1S24.] 


[LOVE AND DEATH] 

[Probably (he last poem Byron wrote, addressed to the Greek 
l>oy Lukas, whom Byron took troni Cephalonia to Missolonghi as 
a page.] 
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1 

I WATCHED thee when the foe was at our side. 

Ready to strike at him — or thee and me. 

Were safety hopeless — ^ratht- than divide 
Aught wth one loved save love and liberty. 

2 

I watched thee on the breakers, when the rock. 
Received our prow, and all was storm and fear. 
And bade thee cling to me through every shock; 

This arm would be thy bark, or breast thy bier. 

3 

I watched thee when the fever glazed thine eyes. 
Yielding my couch and stretched me on the ground 
When overworn with watching, ne*er to rise 

From thence if thou an early grave hadst found. 

4 

The earthquake came, and rocked the quivering wall. 
And men and nature leeled as if with wine. 
Whom did I seek around the t(^tteiing hall? 

For thee. W’^ho.se safety fiist piovide foi? Thine. 


And when convulsive throes denied iny bieath 
The faiiite.st utter.ince to my fading thought. 

To thee — to thee — e’en in the gasp of death 
My spirit turned, oh! oftencr than it ought. 

6 

Thus much and more; and yet thou lov’st me not. 

And never wilt! Love dwells not in our will. 

Nor can I blame thee, though it be my lot 
To strongly, wrongly, vainly love thee still. 

[First puhL, February, 1887.] 
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ADVERTISEMENT 

The subsequent poems were written at the request of my friend, 
the Hon. Douglas Kiiinaird, for a Selection of Hebrew Melodies 
and have been published, with the music, arranged by Mr. 
Braham and Mr. Nathan. 

January. 1815. 


SHE WALKS IN BEAUTY 


[Written after returning from a ball at Lady Sitwell’s where he 
had seen the beautiful Lady Wilmot Horton in mourning with 
numerous spangles on her diess. Published with the Hebrew 
Melodies but not piopeily <)ne of them.] 


1 

She w alks in Beauty, like the night 
Of cloudless chme.s and .starry skies; 
And all that’s best of dark and bright 
Meet in lier asp(‘et .ind h(T eyes: 
Thus inellow’ed to that tender light 
Which Heaven to gaudy day denies. 


II 

One shade the inoie, one ray the less. 

Had half impaired the nameless grace 
Which w’aves in every raven tiess. 

Or softly lightens o Vr her face; 

Where thouglits serenely sw'eet express. 

How pure, how dear their dwelling-place. 
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III 

And on that cheek, and o’er that brow. 

So soft, so calm, yet eloquent. 

The smiles that win, the tints that glow. 
But tell of days in goodness spent, 

A mind at peace with all below, 

A heart whose love is innocent! 

June 12, 1814. 


THE HARP THE MONARCH MINSTREL SWEPl' 


I 

The Harp the Monarch Minstrel swept. 

The King of men, the loved of Heaven! 
Which Music hallowed while she wept 
O’er tones her heart of hearts had given — 
Redoubled be her tears, its chords are riven! 

It softened men of iron mould. 

It gav'e them virtues not their own; 

No ear so dull, no soul so cold. 

That felt not — fired not to the tone. 

Till David’s Lyre grew mightier than his Throne! 


n 

It told the triumphs of our King, 

It wafted glory to our God; 

It made our gladdened valleys ring. 

The c<*dars bow, the mountains nod; 

Its sound aspired to Heaven and there abode! 

Since then, though heard on earth no more. 
Devotion and her daughter Love 
Still bid the bursting spirit soar 

To sounds that seem as from above. 

In dreams that day’s broad light can not remove. 
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IF THAT HIGH WORLD 


If that high world, which lies beyond 
Our own, surviving Love endears; 

If there the cherished heart be fond. 
The eye the same, except in tears — 
How welcome thexse untrodden spheres! 

How sweet this very hour to die! 

To soar from earth and find all fears 
Lost in thy light — Eternity! 


It must be so: ’tis not for self 

That we so tremble on the brink; 

And striving to c^Vrleap the gulf. 

Yet cling to Being’s severing link. 

Oh! in that future let us think 

!’<'» hold, each heait, the heart that shares; 
W'ith them the immortal waters drink. 

And, soul in soul, grow deathless theirs! 


THE WILD GAZELLE 


The wild gazelle' on Indah’s hills 
Exulting vet lu.iv bound. 

And drink from all the living rills 
That gush on holy ground; 

Its iiiT\ sti'p and glorious eye 

May glance in tameless transport by; 


II 


A step as fleet, an eye more bright. 
Hath Judah witnessed there; 
And o’er her scenes of lost delight 
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Inhabitants more fair. 

The cedars wave on Lebanon, 

But Judah’s statelier maids are gone! 


Hi 

More blest each palm that shades those plains 
Than Israel’s scattered race; 

For, taking root, it there remains 
In solitary grace: 

It cannot <|uit its place of birth. 

It will not live in other earth. 

IV 

But w'e must w'ander willic*ringly. 

In other lands to die; 

And where our fatheis* ashes be. 

Our ow'n may nevei lie. 

Our temple hath not kit a strnie. 

And Mockery sits on Salem’s throne. 


OH! WEEP FOR THOSE 

1 

Oh! w'eep for those that w'opt by Babel’.s stream. 

Whose shrines arc* desolate, whose* land a dream; 
Weep for the harp of Judah’s })rok<*n shell. 

Mourn — where their Cod hath dsvelt the godless dwell’ 


II 

And where shall Israel lave Iut blec'ding feii? 
And w'hen shall Zion’s .soni^ again sec*m swei»t? 
And Judah’s melody once mori* rejoice 
The hearts that lc*aped before its hctivenly voic**'"^ 

III 

Tribes of the wandering foot and weary breast. 
How shall ye flee away and be at rest! 
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The wild-dove hath her nest, the fox his cave. 
Mankind their country — Israel but the gravel 


ON JORDAN’S BANKS 

I 

On Jordan’s banks the Arab's camels stray. 

On Sion’s hill the False One’s votaries pray. 

The Baal-adorer bows on Sinai’s steeps 

Yet there — even there — Oh God! thy thunders sleep: 

II 

There — wIutc thy finger scorched the tablet stone! 
There — where thy shadow to thy people shone! 

Thy glory shrouded in its garb of fire: 

Thyself — none living see and not expire! 

III 

Oh! in the lightning let thy glance appear; 

Sweep from his shivered hand the oppressor’s spear! 
IIow long bv tyrants shall tin land be trod? 

How long thy temple worshipless. Oh God? 


JEPHTHA'S DAUGHTER 
1 

SiNCK our Country, our God — Oh, iny Sire! 
Demand that thy Daughter expire; 

Since thy triuinph was bought by thy \ow— 
Strike the bosom that’s bared for thee now! 

11 

And the voice of iny mourning is o’er. 

And the mountains behold me no more: 

If tht' hand that I love Lay me low. 

There cannot be pain in the blowl 
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III 

And of this, oh, iny Father! he sure — 

That the blood of thy child is as pure 
As the blessing 1 beg ere it flow. 

And the last thought that soothes me below. 


IV 

Though the virgins of Salem lament. 
Be the judge and the hero unbent! 

I have won the great battle for tluu'. 
And my Father and Country are free! 


V 

When this blood of thy giving hath gushed. 
When the voice that thou Invest is hushed. 
Lot my memory still be thy pride. 

And forgi*t not I smiled as I dic‘d’ 


OH! SNATCJIIFD AWAY IN BKAUTV’S BLOOM 


Ofi! snatclu-d .iway in Be.inl\’s blnorn. 

On thee sh.ill piess no pondeioiis tomb; 
But on th\ Imf sh.ill loses le.ir 
iTieir leaves, th(‘ earliest ol the* year; 

And the wild cyjiiess vv'avc' in tenilia gloom: 


II 

And oft by yon blue gushing stream 
Shall Sorrow lean her drooping head. 

And feed deep thought with m;my a dream. 
And lingering pause and lightly tread; 
Fond wretch! as if her step disturb(*d the dead! 
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111 

Away! we know that tears are vain. 

That Death nor heeds nor hears distress: 
Will this uiitcach ns to complain? 

Or make one mourner weep the less? 
And thou — ^\vh(3 tell’st me to forget — 

I’hy looks are wan, thine c'yes are wet. 


MY SOUL IS DARK 

I 

My soiti, is dark — Oh! quickly string 
I'he harp 1 yet can brook to hear; 

And let thy gentle fingers fling 

Its melting murmurs o’er mine* ear. 

If in this heart a hope be dear. 

That sound shall charm it forth again: 

If in thc*se‘ <'yes thc're lurk a tcMr 

’Twill flow, and ce*ase' to burn inv brain. 


II 

But bid the strain be' wild and dc'c'p. 

Nor le*t thy note-s of joy be* first: 

I tell thee*, niinstrt*!, I must wen'p. 

()i e*lse this lu*a\\ Iie'art will burst; 

For it hath bt»e'u bv sornnv nurse'd. 

And ac*hed in sku'pli'ss sile'iice* long; 
And now ’tis dot^med to kiunv the* wi'u'st, 
Anel bre'ak at one e* — or \ ielel to song. 


I SA\\' TUFF WEEP 


I SAW tlie'e weep — the big bright tear 
Came* oVr that rye of blue; 

And then, methought. it did appear 
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A violet dropping dew; 

I saw tliee smile — the sapphire’s blaze 
Beside thee ceased to shine; 

It could not match the living rays 
That filled that glance of thine. 

11 

As clouds from yonder sun receive 
A deep and mellow dye. 

Which scarce the shade of coming eve 
Can banish from the sky. 

Those smiles unto the moodiest mind 
Their own pure joy inipait; 

Their sunshine leaves a glov\ behind 
That lightens o’er the heart. 


THY DAYS ARE DONE 

I 

Thy days are done, thy fame begun. 

Thy counliy's strains recoicl 

The triumphs of her chosen Son, 

The slaughters of his swoid! 

The deeds lie did, the fields he won. 

The freedom he restored! 

II 

Though thou art fall’n, while we are free 
Thou shalt not taste of death! 

The generous blood that fltjwed from thee 
Disdained to sink beneath: 

Within our veins its currents be. 

Thy spirit on our breath! 

Ill 

Thy name, our charging hosts along. 

Shall be the battle-word! 

Thy fall, the theme of choral song 
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From virgin voices poured I 
To weep would do thy glory wrong: 
I’hou shalt not be deplored. 


SONG OF SAUL BEFORE HIS LAST BATTLE 

I 

Warriors and Chiefs! should the shaft or the sword 
Pierce me in leading the host of the Lord, 

Heed not the corse, though a King’s, in your path: 
Bury your st<*el in the bosoms of Gath! 

II 

Thou wlio art bearing my buckler and bow. 

Should the soldiers ot Saul look away from the foe. 
Stretch me that moment in blood at thy feet! 

Mine be the doom which they dared not to meet. 

Ill 

Farewell to others, but never we part. 

I leir to my Royalty — Son of my heart! 

Bright is the diadem, boundless the sway. 

Or kingly the tlealh, which awaits us to-day! 

Seaham, 1815. 


SAl L 


Tikht whose spell can niise the dead. 

Bid the Pi •ophet's form appear: — 
"Samui’l, rai.si‘ thy buried head! 

King, beliold the* phantom Seer!’’ 

Eaitli yawned; he stood the evntre of a cloud: 
Light changed its hue, retiiing from his shroud. 
Death stood all glassy in his fixed eye; 

His hand was withered, and his veins were dry; 
His foot, in bony w]iitene.ss, glittered there. 
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Shrunken and sinewless, and ghastly bare; 

From lips that moved not and unbrcathing frame. 
Like caverncd winds, the hollow accents came. 
Saul saw, and fell to earth, as falls the oak 
At ©nee, and blasted by the thunder-stroke. 


II 

“Why is my sleep disquieted? 

Who is he that calls the dead? 

Is it thou, O King? Behold, 

Bloodless are tht'se limbs, and cold: 
Such are mine; and such shall be 
Thine t(i-morrow, when with me: 

Ere the coming day is done. 

Such shalt thou be — such thy Son. 

Fare thee well, but for a day. 

Then we mix our mouldt'ring clay. 

Thou — thy race, lie pale* and low. 
Pierced by shafts of many a bow; 

(\nd th<‘ f*ilchion by thy side 
*ro thy heart thv hand shall guide; 
Lrownlc'ss — breathlc'ss — headlt*ss fall, 
Son and Sire — the house of Saul!” 

Seahani, h^ebruarv, lcS15. 


“ALL IS \’AMTY, SAITH THE PHEACdlKH” 


1 


Famk, W'lsdoni, Love, and Po\M*r wc'rc* min< 
And li(*altb and Youth possi*ssed me; 

My gciblets blushed from <-veiy vin<‘. 

And lovely forms caiessed me; 

I sunned my lu-.iit in Ht'auty’s <*yes. 

And felt my scail grow tiaidtT; 

All Earth can give, or mortal prize. 

Was mine of regal splendour. 
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11 

I strive to number o er what days 
Remembrance can discover. 

Which all that Life or Earth displays 
Would lure me to live over. 

There rose no day, there rolled no hour 
Of pleasure unembittcred; 

And not a trapping decked my Power 
That galled not while it glittered. 

Ill 

The serpent of the field, by art 
And spells, is won from harming; 

But that which coils around the heart. 

Oh! who hath power of charming? 

It will not list to Wisdom’s lore. 

Nor Music s voice can lure it; 

But there it stings for evermore 
The soul that must endure it. 

Seaham, 1815. 


WHEN C:OLDNESS WRAPS THIS SUFFERING CLAY 


WiiKN coldness wraps this suffering clay. 
Ah! wliitlier strays the immortal mind? 
It cannot die, it cannot stay. 

But leaves its darkened dust behind. 
Then, uneinbodied, doth it tiaee 

Bv steps each planet s heavenly way? 

Or fill at once the realms of space, 

A thing of eyes, that all survey? 

II 

Eternal — boundless, — undecayed, 

A thought unseen, but seeing all. 

All, all in earth, or skies displayed, 
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Shall it survey, shall it recall: 

Each fainter trace that Memory holds 
So darkly of departed years. 

In one broad glance the Soul beholds. 
And all, that was, at once appears. 


HI 

Before Creation peopled earth. 

Its eye shall roll through chaos back; 

And where the farthest heaven had birth. 
The Spirit trace its rising track. 

And where the future inais or makes. 

Its glance dilate o'er all tt> be. 

While sun is <pienched — er SysU*m breaks. 
Fixed in its own Eternity. 


IV 

Above or Love — Hope — I late* — or Fear, 

It lives all passionless iind pure: 

An age shall flcn't like earthly yc‘ar; 

Its years as moments shall endure. 

Away — away — without a wing. 

O'er all — through all — its thought shall fly, 
A nameless and eternal thing. 

Forgetting what it was to die. 

Seaham, 1815. 


VISION OF BELSllAZ/AK 


I 

The King was cjn his throne, 

Tlu* Satraps throiige<I tlu‘ hall: 
A thousand bright lamps shone 
that high fc\stival. 

A thousand nips of gold. 

In Judah <ler’rned divine — 
Jc'hovah’s vessels hold 

The g(jdless Heathen's winel 
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II 

In that same hour and hall. 

The fingers of a hand 
Came forth against the wall. 
And wrote as if on sand: 

The fingers of a man; — 

A solitary hand 
Along the letters ran. 

And traced them like a wand. 


Ill 

The monarch saw, and shook. 
And hade no more rejcace; 
All bloodless \\ axed his look. 
And tremulous his voice. 

“Let the men of lore appear. 
The wisest of the earth. 

And expoiind the words of fear, 
W'hich mar our rov’al mirth/* 


IV 

Chaldea's seers an* good. 

But here they ha^'e no skill; 
And the ^lnkno^^'n letters stood 
Lhitidtl and aw ful still. 

And Babel's men of age 

Arc' wise and deep in lore; 

But now they w erc' not sage, 

Thev saw — but knew no morew 


A capti\i' ill the land, 

A sti anger and a yc’aith. 

He heard the King's et^minand. 
He saw that writing's truth. 
The lamps around were bright. 
The prophecy in view; 
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He read it on that night, — 
The morrow proved it true. 

VI 

“Belshazzar’s grave is made. 
His kingdom passed away. 
He, in the balance weighed. 
Is light and worthless clay; 
The shroud, his robe of state. 
His canopy the stone; 

The Mode is at his gate! 

The Persian on his throne!” 


SUN OF THE SLEEPLESS! 


Sun of the sleepless! melancholy star! 

Whose tearful beam glows tremulously far. 

That show’st the darkness thou canst not dispel. 

How like art thou to Joy remembered wc‘ll! 

So gleams the past, the light of other days, 

W’hich shines, but warms not with its powerless rays 
A night-beam. Sorrow watcheth to behold. 

Distinct, but distant — clear — but, oh how cold! 


WERE MY BOSOM AS FALSE AS THOU 
DEEM’ST IT TO BE 


Were my bosom as false as thou deem’st it to be, 

I need not have wandered from far C-alilee; 

It was but abjuring rny creed to efface 

The curse which, thou say’st, is the crime f)f my rac'e. 

II 

If the b;id never triumph, then (^od is with thee! 

If the slave only sin — thou art spotless and free! 
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If the Exile on earth is an Outcast on high. 

Live on in thy faith — but in mine I will die. 

I1T 

J have lost for that faith more than tliou canst bestow 
As the Cod who permits thc‘e to prosper doth know'; 

In his hand is my heart and my hope — and in thine 
The land and the life which for him I resign. 

Seaharn, 1815. 


HEHOD’S LAMENT FOR MARIAMXE 


Oil, Maiiamne! now for thee 

I'he heart for whicli thou bled’st is bleeding; 

Revenge is lost in Agony 

And wild R(*morse to rage suect^eding. 

Oh, Mariainne! where art thou? 

'rhou eanst not hear mv bitter pleading: 

Ah! eould’st thou — thou would'.st pardon now, 
'rhough Heaven were to niv prayer unheeding. 

H 

And is she de.id? — .md did thev dare 
Obev mv Fn*n/\ \'. jealous ia\ing? 

My W'ralh but doomed m\ own despair: 

'rhe swoid that smott' her 's o’er me waxing- 

Rul thou ait eold, mx' murdered I.oxe! 

And this dark luMi t is xaiiiK' era\ mg 

For her who soars ahaie aboxe. 

And Ic'axes inx' soul, uuwortlw saving. 


HI 

She s gone, xx ho shared mv diadem; 

She .sunk, xvith her my jiws entombing; 

I .sw'ept that lloxver from Judah’s stem, 

Who.se leaves for me alone were bkxmiing; 
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And mine’s the guilt, and mine the hell. 

This bosom’s desolation dooming; 

And I have earned those tortures well. 

Which unconsumed are still consuming! 

January 15, 1815. 


ON THE DAY OF THE DESTRUCTION 
OF JERUSALEM BY TITUS 

1 

From the last hill that looks on thy (mce holy dome, 

I beheld thee, oh Sion! when rendeied to Rome: 

’Twas thy last sun went down, and the flames of thy fall 
Flashed back on the last glance I gave to thy wall. 

II 

I looked for thy temple — I looked for my home. 

And forgot for a moment my bondage to come; 

I beheld Init the death-fiie that fed on thy fane. 

And the fast-fettered hands that made vengeance in vain. 


Ill 

On many an e\e, the high spot whence 1 g.i/ed 
Had reflected the last beam of dav as it bla/c*d. 

While I stood on the height, and behtOd th(‘ decline 
Of the rays from the inountain that shone on thy shrine. 


IV 

And now on that mountain I stood on tliat day. 

But I marked not the twilight be.im melting away; 
Oh! would that tlie liglitiiing had glared in its stead. 
And the thunderbolt burst on the CJoiupieror’s head! 

V 

But the Gods of the Pagan shall never profane 
The shrine where Jehovah disdained not to reign; 
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And scattered and scorned as thy people may be. 
Our worship, oh Father! is only for thee. 


1815. 


BY THE RIVEHS OF BABYLON 
WE SAT DOWN AND WEPT 


We sate down and wept by the waters 
Of Babel, and ihontrht of the day 
W’heii our foe*, in (lie hue' of his slaughters. 
Made S.ih'in’s hi<^h place's his prey; 

And Ye, eih heir desolate daughters! 

Were scattered all weeping away. 

II 

While sadly we ga/ed on the river 
Which lolled on in freedenn below. 

They de*man(le*d the semg: but. oh never 
That triumph the Stramje'r shall know! 
May this right hand be withered for ever. 
Ere it string our high harp for the foe! 

III 

On the willow that harp is suspended. 

Oh Salem! its sound should be tree; 

And the hour when thv glories were ended 
But lett me th.it token of thee: 

And n('\*r shall its soit tones be blended 
W'ith the voice of the Spoiler bv n.e! 

January 15, 1813. 


rilE DESTHUernON OF SENNACHERIB 


i 

The As.syrian came down like the wolf on the fold. 
And his cohorts were gleaming in purple and gold; 
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And the sheen of their spears was like stars on the sea. 
When the blue wave rolls nightly on deep Galilee. 


II 

Like the leaves of the forest when Summer is green. 
That host with their banners at sunset were seen: 

Like the leaves of the forest when Autumn hath blown. 
That host on the morrow lay withered and strowii. 


Ill 

For the angel of Death spread his wings on the blast. 

And breathed in the face of llie foe as he passed; 

And the eyes of the sleepers waxed deadly and chill. 

And their hearts but once heaved — and for ever grew still! 


IV 

And there lay the steed with his nostril all \v ide. 

But through it there rolled not the breath of Ins pride; 
And the foam of his gasj)ing lay white on the turf. 

And cold as the s[)iay o! the* roek-b(‘ating suit. 


And there lay the rider distortc*d and p.ilc\ 

With the dew on his brow, and the rust on his mail; 
And the tents ui*re all silent — the b.uin(‘is aloni — 
The lances unlifted — tlie tiumpet unblown. 


VI 

And the w'idows of Ashur art* loud in tlieir wail. 

And the idtjls are biokt* in tlie tt'inplt* of B.ial; 

And tlie might of tlie CJentile, uiismole Iw iht* sw'ord. 
Hath melted like snow in the glance of the Lord! 

Seuhain, February 17, 1815. 
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A SPIRIT PASSED BEFORE ME 

FROM JOB 


I 

A Spirit passed before me: I beheld 
The face of Immortality unveiled — 

Deep Sleep came down on every eye save mine 
And there it stood, — all formless — but divine: 
Along my bones the creeping flesh did quake; 
And as my damp hair stiffened, thus it spake: 


II 

“Is man more just than God? Is man more pure 
Than he who deems even Seraphs insecure? 
Creatures of clay — vain dwellers in the dust! 
The moth survives you, and are yc more just? 
Things of a day! you wither ere the night. 
Heedless and blind to Wisdom’s wasted light!** 


“BY THE WATERS OF BABYLON” 


I 

In the vallev of w.iters we wept on the day 
When the host of the Stranger made Saleni hi' prey; 
And our heads on our bosoms all droopingK lav. 
And our hearts were so full of the land far awav! 


11 

The song they demanded ie. vain — it lay still 

In our souls as the wii.vl that hath died on the hill — 

They called for the harii — but our blood they shall spill 
Ere our right hands shall teach them one tone of their skill. 
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III 

All stringlessly hung in the willow’s sad tree. 

As dead as her dead-leai, thos»' mute harps must be: 

Our hands may be letteied — o\.r tears still aie free 
For our God — and our Gloiv — and Sion, Oh Thev! 

1815. 

[First pubL, 1829.] 


DOMESTIC PIECES 


FARE THEE WELL 

[Lady Byron left hei husband on Janu.iry Ifi, ISIB, assigning 
no reason, and tlu' rcMl c*iiises ot the sepaiatiou are still unknown. 
These \erses weie \%ritten March IS without the intention of 
publication, but lb ion was foolish enough to h.iNe fifty copies 
printed for pinate ciiculation on April 7. Of couise copies got out 
and on Apiil 21 it was published In Lt‘igh Hunt in the Examiner 
and brought a good de.d <;f c‘\c*CTation on B\ ion’s hi*ad.] 

“Alas! the) had be( n frit ntL in south. 

Blit win !''» ring tongin s can j^nisf»n tnitli 
\nd (Vuislincs lists in naliiis 
And Life* IS thoins. <ind south sain 
And to 1)0 ssroth with oiu* sst lost* 

Dotli svork like iiiadnf*.s in the brain 


But rusrr c itlic r found anotlit r 
To free the* liollow’ h( .irt from p.uniiig- 
Thc*y stood aloof, tin* scars rMiiaining, 

Like cliffs whuli had lieni out .isiiiider, 

A drears s( a now flows httuiiii, 

Blit nt ith( r fa .it, nor frost, nor thnndii, 

Sfiall wholly do away, f wc i n 

The marks of that wlikli cmcc li.ilh been.’ 

— Caji.i iuik.k’s ChristahA 


Fahe thee w'elll and if for ever. 
Still for ever, fare thee well: 
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Even though unforgiving, never 
'Gainst thee shall my heart rebel. 

Would that breast were bared before thee 
Where thy head so oft hath lain. 

While that placid sleep came o'er thee 
Which thou ne'er canst know again : 

Would that breast, by thee glanced over. 

Every inmost thought could show! 10 

Then thou would’st at last discover 
Twas not well to spurn it so. 

Though the world for this commend thee — 

Though it smile upon the blow. 

Even its praises must offend thee. 

Founded on another’s woe: 

Though my many faults defaced me. 

Could no othc'i* arm be found. 

Than the <jnc which once embraced me. 

To inflict a cureless wound? 20 

Yet, oh yet, thy self deceive not — 

Love may sink by slow decay. 

But by sudden \\r<*nch, believe not 
Hearts can thus be torn away: 

Still thine own its hie retaineth — 

Still must miiu‘, though bleeding, beat; 

And the undying thought which paineth 
Is — that we no iiu'ic may meet. 

These are u'ords of deeper sorrow 

Than tlu' wail above the dead; 30 

Both shall live but e\erv morrow 

W’ake us Iroiii a widowed bed. 

And when thou would \st solace* gather — 

W hen (^ur child’s first accents flow — 

Wilt thi»u teach her in say “Father*” 

Though his ea*t' .she must forego? 

W'heu her little hands .shall press thei* — 

W hell her lip to thine is pressed — 

Think of him whose ]u ayer shall bless thiH' — 

'rhiiik of him thv love’ had blessed! 40 

Should her lineaments resemble 

'rhose thou uv.vcr meire may'st see. 

Then thy heart will softly tremble 
With a pulse yet true to me. 

All my faults perchance thou knowest — 
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All my madness — ^none can know; 

All my hopes — where'er thou goest — 

Wither — \et with thee they go. 

Every feeling hath been shaken; 

Pride — which not :i world could bow — so 

Bow s to thee — by thct forsaken. 

Even my soul forsakes me now\ 

But 'tis done — all words are idle — 

Words from me arc vainer still; 

But the thoughts w e cannot bridle 
Force their way without the will. 

Fare thee w'cll! thus disunited — 

Torn from every nearer tie — 

Seared in heart — and lone — and blighted — 

More than this I scarce can die. eo 


A SKETCH 

“Honest — honest lago! 

If that thou be’st a devil, I cannot kill thee.” 

SlIAKLSPKAnK. 

[Written with bitterness in the belief that Lady Byron's maid, 
Mrs. Clermont, was largely responsible for the separation.] 

Born in the garret, in the kitchen bred. 

Promoted thence to deck her mistress' head; 

Ne.xt — for some gracious .seivice uiu*\pic.ssed. 

And from its wages only to be guessed — 

Raised from the toilet to the talile, — where 
Her w'ondering betters wait behind Ikt ch.iir. 

With eye unmosed, and iorehead uiitibasht'd. 

She dines from off the plate she lately washed. 

Quick with the t.ile, and rea<ly with the lii*. 

The genial confidante and g«Mieral spy — 10 

Who could, )e gods! her next c*mploymenl guess — 

An only infant’s eailic*st governess! 

She taught the child to read, and taught so wtil, 

■^rhat she hcr.self, by te»iching, learned to spell. 

An adept next in p(‘nm*ui.ship she grows. 

As many a nameless slander deftly shows; 

What she had made the pupil of her art, 
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None know — ^but that high Soul secured the heart, 

And panted for the truth it ctmld not hear. 

With longing breast and undeluded car. 20 

Foiled was perversion by that youthful mind. 

Which Flattery fooled not. Baseness could not blind. 

Deceit infect not, near Contagion soil. 

Indulgence weaken, nor Example spoil. 

Nor mastered Science tempt her to look down 
On humbler talents with a pitying frown, 

Nor Genius swell, nor Beauty render vain. 

Nor Envy ruffle to retaliate pain. 

Nor Fortune change. Pride raise, nor Passion bow. 

Nor \'irtue teach austerity — till now. 30 

Serenely purest of her sex that live. 

But wanting one sweet weakness^ — to forgive; 

Too shocked at faults her soul can never know. 

She deems that all could be like her below: 

Foe to all vice, yet hardly Virtue’s friend — 

For \'irtiie pardons those she would amend. 

But to the theme, now laid aside too long. 

The baleful burthen of this honest song, 

'lliough all her former functions are no more. 

She lilies the circle which she served before. 40 

If mothers — none know why — before her quake; 

If daughters dread her for th(‘ mother’s sake; 

If early habits — those false links, which bind 
At times the loftiest to the meanest mind — 

Have given her pow<*r too deeply to instil 
The angry essence of her deadly will; 

If like a snaki' she steal within your walls. 

Till the black slime betray her as she craw'ls; 

If like a viper to the heart she wind. 

And leave the \enoin there she did not find; 50 

What marvel that this hag of hatred works 
Eternal evil latent as she lurks. 

To make a Pandemoiiimn wheie she dwells. 

And reign the Hecate of domestic hells? 

Skilled by a touch to deepen Scandal’s tints 
With all the kind mendacity of hints. 

While mingling truth with falsehood — sneers with smiles — 

A thread i^f candour with a w'cb of wiles; 

A plain blunt show of briefly-spoken seeming. 
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To hide her bloodless heart’s soul-hardened scheming; SO 
A hp of lies; a face formed to conceal. 

And, without feeling, mock at all who feel: 

With a vile mask the Gorgon would disown, — 

A cheek of parchment, and an eye of stone. 

Mark, how the channels of her yellow blood 
Ooze to her skin, and stagnate there to rnud. 

Cased like the centipede in saffron mail. 

Or darker greenness of the scorpion’s scale — 

(For drawn from reptiles only may we trace 
Congenial colours in that soul or face) — 70 

Look on her features! and behold her mind 
As in a mirror of itself defined: 

Look on the picture! deem it not o’crcharged — 

There is no trait which might not be enlarged: 

Yet true to “Nature’s journeymen,” who made 
This monster when their mistress left off trade — 

This female dog-star of her little sky, 

W’here all beneath her influence droop or die. 

Oh! wretch without a tear — without a thought. 

Save joy above the ruin thou hast wrought — 80 

The time shall come, nor long remote, when thou 
Shalt feel far more than thou iiiflictest now'; 

F’eel for th\ vile self-loving self in v.iin. 

And turn thee howling in unpilied pain. 

May the strong curse of crushed allections light 
Back on thy bosom with reflected blight! 

And make thee in thy lepro.sy of mind 
As loathsome to tliyself as to mankind! 

Till all thy self-thoughts curdle into hate. 

Black — as thy will for others would create: 90 

Till thy hard heart be calcined into dust. 

And thy soul welter in its hkh’ous eiust. 

Oh, may thy gia\-e hr* sleepl<‘ss as tlu» bi'd. 

The widowed conch of fire, that thou hast spread! 

'rlicm, when thou fain woiildsl we.iry Heaven with prayer. 
Look on thint' earthly victim.s — and despair! 

Dow'ii to the dust! — and, as thou rott’st away. 

Even worms .shall peiish on thy poisonous clay. 

But for the love I bore, and still must bear. 

To her thy malice from all tics would tear — 

Thy name — thy human name — to every <'yc 


100 
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The climax of all scorn should hang on high, 

Exalted o cr thy less abhorred compeers — 

And festering in the infamy of years. 

March 29, 1816. 


STANZAS TO AUGUSTA 

[This and the two following jioenis w ere addressed to Byron’s 
half sister Augusta Leigh.] 

When all around grew drear and dark. 

And Reason halt withheld her ray — 

And Hope but .shed a d\ing spark 
W'hieh mote misled r.iy lonely \'ay; 

In that det'p midnight of the mind. 

And tliat inleinal stiile of li**art. 

When dieadmg (o be (h'emed too kind, 

I’he \\<ak despair — the cold dejiart; 

W’hen Foit\me changed — and Lose fled far, 

.And Hatred's shatts ilev' thick and fast, lO 

Thou u-ert the solitaiv star 

Which ro'>'‘ and .sc‘t not to the last. 

Oh’ blest be thine nnbioktm light' 

I'liat V at( bed me as a Seraph's eve. 

And .tjMid l)el\\e<'n me and tlu* night. 

For e\er shinmg sweelK nigh. 

And when the cloud upon us eamc', 

Wliieh s(io\i’ t ) hi u-ken o'er thv lav — 

Then pmer spre* ul its gtaitk* II.nn(\ 

.Aiui d.islu d the d illness all away. 20 

Still ma\ th\ Spiiil dwc'll on mine. 

And teach it what to bia\e or biook-- 
There's more in on<' soft woid of thine 
Than m the worUl's defied rebuke. 

Thou stood’.st, .IS .stands a loveK tree. 

That still unbroke, though gentlv bent. 

Still waves with fond fidelilv 
Its boughs above a inonuinenl. 

The w inds might rend — the skies might pour. 

But there thou wert — and still wouldst be 30 

Devoted in the stormiest hour 

To shed thy weeping leaves .o’er me. 
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But thou and thine shall know no blight. 

Whatever fate on me may fall; 

For Heaven in sunshine will requite 
The kind — and thee the most of all. 

Then let the tics of baffled love 

Be broken — thine wil! never break; 

Thy heart can feel — ^but will not move; 

Thy soul, though soft, will never shake. 40 

And these, when all was lost beside. 

Were found and still arc fixed in thee; — 

And bearing still a breast so tried. 

Earth is no desert — ev’n to me. 

[First piibL, 1816.] 


STANZAS TO AUGUSTA 


Though the day of my Destiny’s over. 

And the star of my Fate hath declined. 

Thy soft heart refused to discover 
The faults which so many could find; 

Though thy Soul with iny grief was acfjuaintcd. 
It shrunk not to share it with me. 

And the Love which my Spirit hath painted 
It never hath found but in Thcr. 

II 

Then when Nature around me is smiling. 

The last smile which answers to mine, 

I do not believe it beguiling. 

Because it reminds me of thine; 

And when winds are at war with th(‘ ocean. 

As the hrctists I believed in with me. 

If their billows excite an emt)tion. 

It is that they bear me from Thee. 

III 

Though the rock of my last Hope is shivered. 
And its fragments arc sunk in the wave, 
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Though I feel that my soul is delivered 
To Pain — it shall not be its slave. 

There is many a psmg to pursue me: 

They may crush, but they shall not contcmn- 
They may torture, but shall not subdue me — 
'Tis of Thee that I think — not of them. 


IV 

Though human, thou didst not deceive me. 
Though woman, thou didst not forsake. 
Though loved, thou forhorest to grieve me. 

Though slandered, thou never couldst shake,- 
Though triistc'd, thcai didst not disclaim me, 
Thougli parted, it was not to fly. 

Though watchful, ’twas not to defame me. 

Nor, mute, that the w'orld might belie. 


Yet I blame not the World, nor despise it. 
Nor the WMr of the many with one; 

If my Soul was not fitted to prize it. 

'Twas folly not sooner to shun: 

And if dearly that (MTor hath cost me. 

And mori* thtin I once could foresee, 

I haw found that, whate\ei it Ic^st me. 

It could not deprive me of Thcc. 


VI 

From the wreck of the* past, which hath perished. 
Thus II inch 1 at U\is( may recall. 

It hath taught me that what 1 most cherished 
Desc'ived to lu’ diMiest of all: 

In the Desert a fountain is springing. 

In the* wide waste there still is a tree. 

And a bird in the solitude singing. 

Which .speaks to mv spirit oi Thcc. 

July 24, IS 16. 
[First puhl., J'Sid.] 
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EPISTLE TO AUGUSTA 

1 

My Sister! my sweet Sistt rl if ii name 
Dearer and purer were, it should be thine. 
Mountains and seas di\ide us, but I claim 
No tears, but tenderness to answer mine: 

Go where 1 w ill, to me thou art the same — 

A loved regret which I would not resign. 

There yet are two things in my destiny, — 

A world to roam through, and a home with thee. 


ii 

The first were nothing — h.id T still the last. 

It were the haven ol my happiness; 

But other claims and other ties thou hast. 

And mine is not the wish to make them less. 
A strange doom is thy father’s son’s, and past 
Recalling, as it lies beyond redress; 

Reversed for him our grandsire’s fate of yore,- 
He had no rest at sea, nor 1 on shore. 

Ill 

If my inheritance of storms hath been 
In other elements, and on the rc^cks 
Of perils, overkxjkcd or uniorc\seen, 

I have sustained my share of worldly shocks. 
The fault was mine; nor d^> I st'ck to screen 
My errors with defensive paradox; 

I have been cunning in mine overthrow. 

The careful pilot of niy proper woe. 


IV 

Mine were my faults, and mine be their reward. 
My whole life was a contest, since the; day 
That gave me being, gave me that which marred 
The gift, — a fate, or will, that walked astray; 
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And 1 at times have found the struggle hard. 

And thought of shaking off my bonds of clay: 

But now I fain would for a time survive. 

If but to see what next can well arrive. 

V 

Kingdoms and Empires in my little day 
I have outlived, and yet I am not old; 

And when I look on this, the petty spray 
Of my own years of trouble, which have rolled 
Like a wild bay of breakers, melts away ; 

Something — I know not what — docs still uphold 
A spirit of slight patience; — not in vain. 

Even tor its own sake, do we purchase Pain. 

VI 

Perhaps the workings of defiance stir 
Within m(* — or, perhaps, a cold despair 
Brought on when ills habitually recur, — 

Perhaps a kinder clime, or purer air, 

( For even to this may change of soul refer. 

And with light armour we may learn to bear,) 

Have taught me a strange cjuiet, wiiich w as not 
The chiet companion ot a calmer lot. 

VII 

I feel almost at times as I have felt 

In happy childhood; trees, and flowers, and brooks. 

Which do remember me ot where I dwelt. 

Ere iny young mind w.is sacrificed to books. 

Come as ol yon* upon me, and can melt 
My heart with recognition of their looks; 

And even at moments 1 could think I see 
Some living thing to love — but none like thee. 

VIII 

Here are the Alpine landscapes which create 
A fund for contemplation; — to admire 
Is a brief feeling of a trivial date; 
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But something worthier do such scenes inspire: 
Here to be lonely is not desolate. 

For much I \iew which I C(nild most desire. 

And, above all, a Lake J can behold 
Lovelier, not dearer, than our own of old. 

IX 

Oh that thou wert but \N'ith me! — but I grow 
The fool of my own wishes, and forget 
The solitude which I have vaunted so 
Has lost its praise in this but one regret; 

There may be others which I less may show; — 
I am not of the plaintive mood, and yet 
I feel an ebb in my philosophy. 

And the tide rising in my altered eye. 


X 

I did remind thee of our own dear Lake, 

By the old Hall which may be mine no more. 
Lcman\s is fair; but think not 1 forsake 
The sweet remembrance of a deana- sliore; 

Sad hav'oc Time must with my mc'Tnorv make. 

Ere that or thou can fade these eyes be I ore; 
Though, like all things which 1 have loved, they are 
Resigned for e\cr, or divided l.ir. 

XI 

The world is all before me; I but ask 
Of Nature that with which slic' will comply — 

It is but in her Summer’s sun to bask. 

To mingh* with the cjuiet of her sk\ , 

To see her gi'iitlc face without a iii.isk. 

And never ga/'e fin it with apath\'. 

She w'as my c*arly friend, and now' shall he 
My sister — till 1 look again on thee. 

XII 

I can reduce all feelings but this one, — 

And that 1 would not; — for at length I see 
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Such scenes as those wherein my life begun — 

The earliest — even the only paths for me — 

Had 1 hut sooner learnt the crowd to shun, 

I had l)et*n better than I now can be; 

The Passions which have torn me would have slept- 
/ had not siillcrcd, and thou hadst not wept. 


XIII 

With false Ambition what had I to do? 

Little with Love, and least of all with Fame; 

And yet they came unsought, and with me grew. 
And made me all which they can make — a Name. 
Yet this w'as not the end I did pursue; 

Surely I once beheld a nobler aim. 

But all is over — 1 am one the more 
To bafiled millions w'hich have gone before. 


XIV 

And for the future, this world’s future may 
From me demand but little of my care: 

I have outli\ed my.sclf by many a day. 

Having survi\ed so many things that were; 
My years ha\e been no slumber, but the prey 
Of ceaseless \igils; for 1 had the share 
Of life which might ha\e filled a century. 
Before its fourth in time had passed me by. 


And for tlu* remnant w hieh may be to come 
1 am eonti'iit; and for the past 1 feel 
Not thankli‘ss, — for witliui the crow'ded sum 
Of struggles, 1 lappiness at times would steal. 
And, for the present, 1 wouUl not benumb 
My feelings l.irther. — Nor .shall I cHUiceal 
That with all this I still can look around. 

And worsliip Nature with a thought profound. 
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XVI 

For thee, my own sweet sister, in thy heart 
I know myself secure, as thou in mine; 

We were and are — I am, ^ven as thou art — 

Beings who ne’er each other can resign; 

It is the siune, together or apart — 

From Life’s commencement to its slow decline 
We arc entwined — let Death come slow or fast. 

The tie which bound the first endures the lastl 

[First piibl., 1830.] 


LINES ON HEARING THAT LADY BYRON WAS ILL 


And thou wert sad — yet I was not witli thee; 

And thou wert sick, and yet 1 was not near; 

Methought that Joy and Health alone could be 
Where I uas not — and pain and sorrow here! 

And is it thus? — it is as I foretold. 

And shall be more so, for the mind recoils 
Upon itself, and the wrecked heart lies cold, 

W hile Heaviness collects the shattered spc^ils. 

It is rit)t in the storm nor in the strife 

W’e feel benumbed, and wish to be no more, lo 

But in the after-silence on the* shore. 

When all is lost, exc ept a little life. 

I am too well avengLcl! — ^l^ut ’tw'as my right; 

Whate’er my sins might be, ttion wert not sent 
To be the Nemrsis who should reejuite* — 

Nor did IIcmxcu choose so near an instiument. 

Mercy is for the* merciful! — if thou 
Hast bec'ii of such, ’tw ill be* accorded now . 

Thy nights are banished lioin the r(*alms of sleejn 

Yes! they may flatter thcc*, but thou shalt feel 2o 

A hollow agony w hich will not heal. 

For thou art pillowed on a curse too deep; 

Thou hast sown in iny sorrow, and must reap 
The bitter harvc'st in a woe as real! 

I have had many foes, but none like thee; 
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For 'gainst the rest myself I could defend. 

And be a\enged, or tuin them into friend. 

But thou in safe implacability 

Hadst nought to dread — in thy own weakness shielded. 

And in my love, which hath but too much yielded, so 

And spared, foi thy saki , some 1 should not spaie; 

And thus upon the world — tiust in thy truth. 

And the wild fame of my ungoveined ^oulh — 

On things that were not, and on things that are— 

Even upon sech a basis hast thou built 
A monument, Vvhose cc nunt h itli b tn guilt. 

The moial Cl) inncstia of thv loid’ 

And hewed down, with an unsuspected sword. 

Fame, peace, and hope — <iiid all tlu bctt(*r lite 

Which but for tins cold tieason ot thy heart 40 

Might still 1 iisen lioin vuit tlu* tuave of strife^ 

And loiind a noble i duH than to j iit 
But of thv viitiKs didst d iHi inakt' a \ic( , 
liafFicking vMlh tlu in m a puiposc cold, 

Foi pi sl nt *UJL^ 1, liod loi luliiu goUl — 

And buviiig olluis giu f at aiiv piue 
And thus oiu e < ii d into c lo 'kc d w ivs. 

The (tiih tindi \ Inch w is thv piopci piaise. 

Did net still >\alk bisuU tbt( — but at tunes. 

And vMth ilr.t istunkiuwin us ow n ci lines, 50 

Dc’ceit, .ivtiinints incoinp ilihle, 

E(|uivocations, ,ind Inc tiiouehls which dwell 
In [anus spmts — tii sigiufic int c>^ 

Which k.'ins lo 111 v.ilh siU net — tlu* pretext 
Of piudt'iut with a'!\ ml njes annt'xcd — 

The accpiu svince in .ill things v huh tend. 

No mattci how to the di lu d end — 

All found .1 place in t»i\ phiUwophv. 

The means v\iie wi'ithx iiid tlu end is won — 

I wc^uld not do by tlu'e .is thou hast done’ 

Sc'ptt'mbei ISlr*. 

[lirst piibl , AiigMAt 1832 ] 
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THE DREAM 


1 

Our life is twofold: Sleep hath its own world, 

A boundary between the things misnamed 
Death and existence: Sleep hath its ow'ii world. 

And a wide realm of wild reality. 

And dreams in their development have breath. 

And tears, and tortures, and the touch of Joy; 

They leave a w'eight upon our w^aking thoughts. 

They take a weight from off our w'aking toils. 

They do divide our being; they become 

A portion of ourselves as of our time, lo 

And look like heralds of Eternity; 

They pass like spirits of the past, — they speak 
Like Sibyls of the future; they have power — 

The tyianny of pleasure and of pain; 

They make us w'hat we w'erc not — what they will. 

And shake us with the vision that’s gone by. 

The diead of vanished shadows — Are tluy so? 

Is not the past all shadow — ^\Vhat aie they? 

Creations of the mind? — The mind can make 
Substance, and people planets of its ow'n 20 

With beings brighter than have been, and give 
A breath to forms which can outlive all flesh. 

I w'ould recall a vision which I dreanu*d 
Perchance in sleeji — f(3r, in itself, a thought, 

A slumbering thought, is capable of yeais. 

And curdles a long life into one hour. 


II 

I saw two beings in the hues of youth 
Standing upon a hill, a gentle hill. 

Green and of mild declivity, the last 
As *twere the cape of a long ridge of such. 
Save that there was no sea to lave its base. 
But a most living landscape, and the wave 
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Of woods and cornfields, and the abodes of men 
Scattered at intervals, and wreathing smoke 
Arising from such rustic roofs; — the hill 
Was crowned with a p(*ciiliar diadem 
Of trees, in circular array, so fixed. 

Not by the sport of nature, but of man: 

These two, a maiden and a youth, were there 

Gazing — the one on all that was beneath 40 

Fair as herself — but the Boy gazed on her; 

And both were young, aiicl one was beautiful: 

And both were young — yet not alike in youth. 

As the sweet moon on the horizon's verge. 

The Maid was on the eve of Womanhood; 

The Boy had fewer summers, but his heart 
Had far outgrown his years, and to his eye 
There was but one I)elo\ed face on earth. 

And that was shining on him: he had looked 

Upon it till it could not p.iss away; 50 

He had no br(\ilh, no being, but in hers; 

She w'as his voice; he did not speak to her. 

But trembled on her words; she was his sight. 

For his eye folknved heis, and saw’ with hers, 

W hich coloured cdl his objects: — he had ceased 
To live wilhin himself; slu' was his life. 

The ocean to the ri\er of his thoughts. 

W'hich tiTininated all: upon a tone, 

A touch ot hc'rs, liis blood would ebb and flow’. 

And his cheek change tempestuously — his heart 60 

fhiknowing of its cause of ag<iny. 

But she in these fond feelings had no share: 

Her sighs weie not lor him; to her he was 
Kven as a brother — but no more; ’twas much. 

For brolhi‘iless she w';is, save in the name 
Her infant IricMidship had bestowed on him: 

I lei self tlu' solitaiy scion left 

Of a time-honoured race. — It was a name 

W^hicb pltMSed him, and yet pleased him not — and why? 

Time taught him a deep answer — when she loved 70 

Another: e\en uow she lo\ed another. 

And on the summit of that hill she stood 
Looking afar if yet her lover’s steed 
Kept pace with her expectancy, and flew. 
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A change came o'er the spirit of my dream. 

There was an ancient mansion, and before 
Its walls there was a steed caparisoned: 

Within an anticiue Oratory stood 

The Boy of whom 1 spake; — ^he was alone. 

And pale, and pacing to and fro: anon so 

He sate him down, and seized a pen, and traced 
Words which I could not guess of; then he leaned 
His bowed head on his hands, and shook as twere 
W'ith a con\^ilsion — then arose again. 

And with his teeth and (piivering hands did tear 
What he had written, but he shed no tears. 

And he did calm himself, and fix his bi’ow 
Into a kind of fpiiet: as he paused. 

The Lady of his love re-entered there; 

She was serene and smiling then, and yet 90 

She knew .she was by him beloved — sh(» knew. 

For quickly comes such knowledge, that his h(*art 
Was darkened Nsith her shadow, and she saw 
That he was wretched, but she s*iw not .ill. 

He rose, and with a cold and gentle grasp 
He took her hand; a moment o'er his face 
A tablet of iinufterabU' thoughts 
Was traced, and tlicMi it f.ided, as it came; 

He dropped the hand la* held, and with slow steps 
Retired, but not as bidding her adieu, lOO 

For thev did part with mutual smiles; he pas.sed 
From out the massy gate ol that old Hall, 

And mounting on his steed he went his way; 

And ne’er r( pa.s.sed that hoary threshold more. 


IV 

A change came o’er the spirit of my dream. 

The Boy was sprung to manhood: in the wilds 
Of fiery climes he made liim.scdf a hom(\ 

And his Soul drank their siinljearns: he was girt 
With .strange and dii.sky a.speets; he w'as not 
Himself like what he had been; on the sea 
And on the shore he was a wanderer; 
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There was a mass of many images 
Crowded like waves upon me, but he was 
A part of all; and in the last he lay 
Reposing from the noontide sultriness, 

Couched among fallen columns, in the shade 
Of ruined walls that had survived the names 
Of those w'ho reared them; by his sleeping side 
Stood camels grazing, and some goodly steeds 
Were fastened near a fountain; and a man 
Clad in a flf)wing garb did watch the while. 
While many of his tribe slumbered around: 

And they were canopied by the blue sky. 

So cloudless, clear, and purely beautiful. 

That Cod alone was to be seen in Heaven. 


A change came o’er the spirit of my dream. 

Th(* I.ady of his love was wed with One 
Who did not love her better: — in her home, 

A thousand leagues from his, — her native home. 

She dwi'lt, begirt with growing Infancy, 

Daughters and sons of Beauty, — but behold! 

Upon ht‘r face there was the tint of grief. 

The settled shadow of an inward strife. 

And an un^juiet drooping of the eye. 

As if its lid \\ ere charged with unshed tears. 

What could her grief be? — she had all she loved. 
And he who had so lo\ ed her was not there 
To trouble with bad hopes, or evil wish, 

Or ill-re[)re.SNed alllielion, her pure thoughts. 

What could her grief be**^ — she had loved him not, * 
Nor given him cause to d<’em himself beloved. 

Nor ecMild he be a part of that which preyed 
Upon her mind — a spectre of the past. 

VI 

A change came o’er the spirit of my dream. 

The Wanderer was rc'tiirned. — 1 saw him stand 
Before an Altar — with a gentle bride; 

Her face was fair, but was not that which made 
The Starlight of his Boyhood; — as he stood 
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Even at the altar, o’er his brow there came 

The self-same aspect, and the quivering shock 150 

That in the anti(]iie Oratory shook 

His bosom in its solitude; .ind then — 

As in that hour — a moment o er his face 
The tablet of unutterable thi^ughts 
W^is traced, — and then it faded as it came. 

And he stood calm and quiet, and he spoke 
The fitting vows, but heard not his own W(^rds, 

And all things reeled around him; lit* could see 
Not that which was, nor that which should have been — 

But the old mansion, and the accustomed hall, leo 

And the remembered chambers, and the place. 

The day, the hour, the sunshine, and the shade. 

All things pertaining to that place and hour. 

And her who was his destiny, came back 

And thrust themselves between him and the light: 

W’hat business had they there at such a time? 

vn 

A change came o’er the spirit of my dream. 

The Lady of his love*; — Oh! she was changed 
As by the sickness of the soul; her mind 

Had wandered from its dwelling, and Iut eyes 170 

They had not tlieir own lustre, but the look 
W’hich is not of the earth: she was become* 

The Queen of a fantastic realm; her thoughts 
Were combinations of disjointed things; 

And forms, impalpable and nnpercci\cd 
Of others* sight, familiar were to hers. 

And’ this the world calls fren/y; but the wise 
Have a far deeper niadn(\ss — and the glance 
Of melancholy is a fearful gift; 

What is it but the telescope of truth? iho 

Which strips the distance of its fant.isies. 

And brings life near in nttt*r nakc'dness. 

Making the cold reality loo real! 

VIII 

A change came o’er the spirit of my dream. 

The Wanderer was alone as heretofore. 
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The beings which surrounded him were gone. 

Or were at war with him; he was a mark 

For blight and desolation, compassed round 

With Hatred and Contention; Pain was mixed 

In all which was served up to him, until, 190 

Like to tlic Pcaitic monarch of old days. 

He fed on poisons, and they had no power. 

But were a kind rjf notriincnt; ht' lived 

Through that which had been death to many men. 

And made him friends of mountains: with the stars 
And the tpiick Spirit of the I nixt ise 
He held his dialogues; and they did teach 
To him the magic of tlif'ir nu’sleiies; 

To him the hook (d Xiuht was op^'iied wide. 

And voices Irom th<' dec'p alwss ii'vealed 200 

A marvel and a secrc*t — Be it so. 

IX 

My driMin was past: i! Iiail no iiirtluM' chaPg(‘. 

It was (;i a straiigi llu.t ilu doom 

C)1 these Iwi) cn’atiiH s slu'.uld ht' thi'.s tract d out 

Almost like a Iealil^ — iht' out' 

'To end in madness — h 'th in misen. 

July, IS 16. 

[Fiist puhl., 1816.] 

JKUX ITESPIUT AXn KPIIEMLKAL VERSES 

liPITAPII ON JOHN AOANiS, OF SCH’THWELL, 

A cAiUxiiai, WHO o'i o nni nki:nn.i:ss 

John Apams lii\s heie. of the parish of Southwell, 

A Carrii ; who rairicd his can to his mouth well; 

III' e.iriii'd .so much and hi' e.irried so fast. 

He could carry no more — so was carried at last; 

For the liquor he drank being too much for one. 

He could not carnj oft; — so he's now rarri-on. 

September, JS07. 

[First publ., 1830.] 
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LINES TO MR. HODGSON 

WRITTEN ON BOARD THE LISBON PACKET 

[Included in a letter to the Rlv. Francis Hodgson on the eve 
of Byrons departure on his first pilgrimage to the Near East.] 

1 

Hx-^za! Hodgson, we arc going. 

Our embargo s off at last; 

Favourable bree/es blowing 
Bend the canvas o’er the mast. 

From alott the signal’s streaming, 

Hark! the farewell gun is fired; 

Women screeching, tars blaspheming. 

Tell us that our lime’s expired. 

Here’s a rascal 
Come to task all, 

Pr)’ing from the Custom-house, 

Trunks unpacking. 

Cases cracking — 

Not a corner tor a mo»ise 

’Scapes unsearched amici the racket. 

Ere \\c sail on board the* Packet. 


2 . 

Now our boatmen ejuit their mooring. 
And all h.mds mu.st ply the o.ir; 

Bagg.igc* Iroin the quay is lowering, 

\\ c’rc impatient, push Irom .shore. 

“Ila\e a care! that ease holds licjiior — 
Stop the boat — I’lii sick — oh Lord!” 

“Sick, Ma’am, damme, you'll be sicker. 
Ere yoirv’c been an hciur on board.” 
Thus arc screaming 
Men and women, 

Gemmen, ladies, .servants. Jacks; 
Here entangling. 
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All are wrangling. 

Stuck together close as wax. — 

Such the general noise and racket. 

Ere we reach the Lisbon Packet. 

3 

Now weVe reached her, lo! the Captain, 
Gallant Kidd, commands the crew; 
Passengers their berths are clapt in. 
Some to grumble, some to spew. 

“Iley day! call you that a cabin? 

Why ’tis hardly three feet square: 
Not enough to stow Queen Mab in — 
Who the deuce can harbour there?” 
“Who, sir? plenty — 

Nobles twenty 

Did at once my vessel fill.” — 

“Did they? Jesus, 

How you scjuceze us! 

Would to God they did so still: 

Then T<1 \scapc* the heat and racket 
Df the good ship, Lisbon Packet.” 

t 

Fletcher! Murray! Bob! where arc you? 

Stretched along the deck like logs — 
Bear a hand, \ou jollv tar, you! 

Here’s a rope's end lor the dogs. 
Hobhouse muttiMiiig fearful curses. 

As the hatehw'ay dow*ii he rolls, 

Now^ his break! asl, now' his verses, 

N'omits foith — and damns our souls. 
“Here's a stanza 
Gn Hraganza — 

Help!” — “A couplet?” — “No, a cup 
Of w’arin w'.iter — ” 

“What's the matter?” 

“Zounds! my liver's coming up; 

I shall not survive the racket 
Of this brutal Lisbon Packet.” 
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Now at length we re off for Turkey, 

Lord know s when w'e shall come back! 
Breezes foul and teii'ipests murky 
May unship us in a crack. 

But, since Life at most a jest is. 

As philosophers allow. 

Still to laugh by tar the best is. 

Then laugh on — as I do now'. 

Laugh at all things. 

Great and small things. 

Sick or well, at sea or shore; 

While we're quaffing. 

Lets ha\e laughing — 

\\^ho the deWl cares for more? — 

Some good w ine! and w ho would lack it, 
Ev'n on board the Lisbon Packet? 

Falmouth Roads, June 30, 1S()9. 

[First ptihL, 1S3().] 


FAREWELL PETITION TO J. C. II., ESQ““ 

[John Cam Hobhouse accompanied Byron on his trip to the 
Eastern Mcditeiraneaii in 1809, but letiirned to England after 
they had visited Constantinople, while Byion remained another 
year in Greece.] 

O THOU yclep’d by vulgar sons of Men 
Cam Hobhouse! but by wags Byzantian Ben! 

Twin sacred titles, which combined appear 
To grace thy volume’s front, and gild its rear. 

Since now thou put’st thyself and work to Sea, 

And leav’st all Greece to Flatclwr and to me, 

Oh, hear my single muse our sorrows tell. 

One song for self and Fletcher quite as well — 

First to the Castle of that man of woes 
Dispatch the letter which I niust enclose. 

And when his lone P(*nelope shall say, 

"*Why, where, and wherefore doth my William stay?” 
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Sparc not to move her pity, or her pride — 

By all that Hero suffered, or defied; 

The chickens toughness, and the lack of ale. 

The stoncy mountain and the miry vale. 

The Garlick steams, which half his meals enrich. 

The impending vermin, and the threatened Itch— 

That ever breaking Bed, beyond repair! 

The hat too old, the coat too cold to wear, 20 

The Hunger, which repulsed from Sally* s door 
Pursues her grinnliling half from shore to shore, — 

Be these the themes to greet his faithful Rib, 

So may thy pen be smooth, thy tongue be glib! 

This duty done, let me in turn demand 
Some friendly office in my laitivc land. 

Yet let me pondc'r well, before* 1 ask. 

And set thee swearing at tb.e tcdii)us task. 


First the Miscellany! — to Southwell town 

Per eoaeh lor Mrs. Vigi l frank it down. 30 

So may'st thou prosper in tht^ palliS of Sale, 

And Longrian smirk and eridc:; cci'se to rail. 

All hail to Matthews! wash his re\crend feet, 

And in mv name the man Metheui Greet, — 

Tell him, mv Chiide, PhiloM»»de„i , and Friend, 

M ho cannoi love me, and v ho wi'l n,ni mend. 

Tell Inin, th, t not in \am I shall assay 
To fiead .incl li.iee 01 r "old H*'Ka:,in way,” 

And be ( e. ith iuom* siippk. n.iv dtarth of rhymes) 

W'hal better men hav<.* bci'ii in bi*tlef tilne^. 40 

Here let me eea.sf', foi why shtnild 1 prolong 
Nty notes, and \e\ a Singe' with a Semg-' 

Oil thou with ]xmi jV'ipv'tu.il in thy fist! 

Dubbed for tliv sins a stark Mi.scellanist. 

So pleased tin* piintt'r's orders to perlorni 
For Messis. Lotigman, Ilutst and Rees and Ormr. 

Go — Ciet the(' hence to Paternoster Rew , 

Thy patrons w’av(' a diiodeeinu)! 

( Best form for Icttt^rs from a distant land. 

It fits the pocket, nor fatigues the hand.) 

Then go, once more the joyous work cHimmence 


so 
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With stores of anecdote, and grains of sense; 

Oh may Maminas relent, and Sires forgive! 

And scribbling Sons grow dutiful and live! 

Constantinople, June 7, 1810. 

[First pitbl., 1887.] 


TRANSLATION OF THE NURSE'S DOLE IN THE 
MEDEA OF EURIPIDES 

[A parody tianslation of some lines of the Medea of Euripides, 
included in a letter to Henry Drury, June 17, IS 10.] 

On now 1 wish that an embargo 
Had kept in port the good ship Argo! 

W ho, still unlauneht'd from C-recian docks. 

Had never passed the Azure rocks; 

But now I tear liei trip will be a 
Damned business tor mv Miss Medea, etc. 

June, 1810. 

[First publ. 1830.] 


AN ODE TO THE FRAMERS OF IHE FRAME BILL 

[Byron's first spee ch in the House of Lords had been an elo- 
quent attack upon the brutal “Frame Bill.”] 

I 

Oh well done Lord E- -n! and better done R- 
Britaniiia must prosper with councils like yours; 
Hawkesbury, Harrowby, help yon to guide her, 

Who.se remedy only must kill ere it c ures: 

Those villains, the Weavers, arc all ^rown refractory. 

Asking some succour for Charity’s sake — 

So hang them in clusters round each Manufactory, 

That will at once put an end to mistake. 


The rascals, perhaps, may betake them to robbing. 
The dogs to be sure have got nothing to eat — 
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So if we can hang them for breaking a bobbin, 

*T will save all the Government’s money and meat: 
Men arc more easily made than machinery — 
Stockings fetch better prices than lives — 

Gibbets on Sherv/ood will heighten the scenery. 
Shewing how Gommerce, how Liberty thrives! 


3 

Justice is now in pursuit of the wretches, 

Gienadicrs, Volunteers, Bow-street Police, 

Twenty-two Regiments, a score of Jack Ketches, 

Three of the Quorum and two of the Peace, 

Some Lords, to Ijc sure, would have summoned the Judges, 
To take their opinion, but that tliey ne’er shall, 

For Livehpooi. such a concession begrudges. 

So now they’re condemned by no Judges at all. 

4 

Some folks for ccitain have thought it was shocking. 

When P’ainiiu* appeals and when Poverty groans. 

That Life should be valued at less than a stocking. 

And breaking of frames lead to breaking ol bones. 

If it .should prove so, I trust, by this token, 

(And w'ho will refuse to partake in the hope?) 

That the frames of the fools may be first to be broken. 

Who, when a.sked for a rrmrdij, sent down a rope. 

[First ptd)l., March 1812. 


W INDSOR poprrics 

LINES COMPOSED ON THE Ol C'ASlOX OF IITS ROYAL HIG11NE.SS THE 
PRINCE RECEN'r REING SEEN STANDING RETWEEN THL COFFINS 
OF HENRY' VIIl AND ('ll VRLES I, IN THE HOY \L VAIU.T AT W INDSOR 


Famed for contemptuous breach of sacred ties. 
By headless (Charles see heartless Henry lies; 
Between them stands another sceptred thing — 
It moves, it reigns — in all but name, a king: 
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Charles to his people, Henry to his wife, 

— In him the double tyrant starts to life: 

Justice and Death liavc mixed their dust in vain. 
Each royal \"ampire wakes to life again. 

Ah, what can tombs avail! — since tli«\se disgoi gr^ 
The blood and dust of both- -to mould a George, 

[I'irst puhl.^ IHU).] 


ON THE BUST OK HELEN 1^' CANOVA 

[“The Helen of Canova (a bi’st xsliieli is in tlu* house of 
Madame the Countess d’Albri//i, \\lio»P 1 know) is, without ex- 
ception, to my mind, tl.e most perfectly bi'antilul of human con- 
ceptions, and far Ix yond my ideas of human execution.” Byron 
to John Murray, Xoxembei 25, IS 10.] 

In this beltwtd Tuarble \iew 

Above the woiks and thoughts of Man, 

What Xatnrc could but uould not do. 

And Beauty and C'anova ran! 

Beyond Imagination’s po'\(’r. 

Bevond the Bard’s dv bMtetl art. 

With Immortality her dimer. 

Behold the Helen of the heait. 

[lur.if puhL, 1S3().\ 


SOXC FOB 'JHK L( DDITKS 

[In a letter to Thomas Mooie, Deeeinbi*r 24, ISIO. 'Die refer- 
ence is to the Luddite riot.s of 181 1.1 


1 

As the Liberty lads o’er the sea 
Bought their freedom, and cheaply, with blood. 
So we, boys, w^e 
Will die figlitiiig, or live free. 

And down w'ith all kings but King Ludd! 
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When the web that we weave is complete. 

And the shuttle exchanged for the sword. 

We will fling the winding sheet 
OVr the despot at our feet. 

And dye it deep in the gore he has poured. 

"rhough black as his heart its hue 
Since Jiis \(*iiis are corrupted to mud. 

Yet this is the dew 
Which the ti\^‘ shall renew 
Of Liberty, planted by Liidd! 

December 24, 1816. 

[Firfit puhL, ^ 830 .] 


GO NO M(JRE A^ROVING.^ 

[To 'rhomas Mooie, l‘Vbiuar\ 2S, ISIT. Byron sa\s that he 
had been up late too many ni^lits at the CJarnival in Venice.] 

1 

So wl:’ll go no more a-ro\ing 
So Lite into the night. 

Though the heart be still as loving. 

And the moon be si. 11 as blight. 


For the sword outwe.irs its sheath. 

And the soul wears out the breast. 
And the lu*art must pau.se to breathe, 
And Love itself ha\e rest 

3 

Though the night was made for loving. 
And the day returns too soon. 
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Yet we’ll CO no more a-roving 
By the light of the moon. 

[First publ., 1830.] 


VERSICLES 

[To Thomas Moore, March 25, 1817. The Missionary of the 
Andes is by \V. L. Bowles; Ihlrrim, by IL Gaily Knight; Margaret 
of Anjou by Margaret Holford; Waterloo and other Poems, by 
Byron’s friend, J. Wedderhiirn WVbstcr; Glenarvon, a Novel, by 
Lady Caroline Lamb, who pictured Byron in the book, quoting 
one of his devastating letters to her after their liaison had broken 
up.] 


I READ the ‘'Christabel”; 

Very well: 

I read the “Missionary”; 

Pretty — \’ery: 

I tried at “llderim”; 

Ahem! 

I read a sheet ;)f “Marg’ret of An/oi/”,- 
Can you? 

I turned a page of \\’cbsti*r’s “W aterloo”; 

Pooh! pooh! 

I looked at W’ordswwth’s milk-white “Hylstone Doe”; 
flillo! 

I read “(ilenarvon,” too, by Caro Lamb; 

Cod damn! 


[First puhL, 1830.] 


TO MR. MURRAY 

[To John Murray, March 25, 18J7. See note to previous 
poem.] 


To HOOK the Reader, you, John Murray, 
Have published “Anjou’s Margaret,” 
Which won’t be sold off in a hurry 
(At least, it has not been as yet); 

And then, still further to bewilder him. 
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Without remorse, you set up “Ilderim”; 

So mind you don’t get into debt, — 

Because — as how — if you should fail. 

These books would be but baddish bail. 

And mind you do not let escape 

These rhymes to Morning Post or Perry, 

Which would be very treacherous — very. 

And get me into such a scrape! 

For, firstly, 1 should have to sally. 

All in my little boat, against a Galley; 

And, should I chance to slay the Assyrian wight, 
Have next to combat with the female Knight: 

And pricked to death expire upon her needle, 

A sort of end which I should take indeed ill! 

[First piibL, 1830.] 


TO THOMAS MOORE 
[To Thomas Moore, July 10, 1817.] 

1 

My boat is on the shore. 

And iny bark is on the sea; 

But, belore 1 go, Tom Moore, 

Here’s a double IumUIi to thee! 


Here’s a sigh to those who lo\e me. 
And a smile to those who hate; 
And, w'hatex er sk\'\s above me, 
Here’s a heart for every fate. 


3 

Though the Ocean roar around me. 
Yet it still shall bear me on; 
Though a desert shoidd surround me. 
It hath springs that may be won. 
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4 

Were 't the last drop in the well. 

As I gasped upon the brink. 

Ere my fainting spirit fell, 

’Tis to thee that I would drink. 

5 

With that water, as this wine. 

The libation 1 would pour 
Should be — peace with thine and mine. 
And a health to thee, Tom Moore. 
[First puhL, Januanj 8, 1821.] 


EPISTLE FROM MR. MURRAY TO DR. POLIDORI 

[To John Murray, August 21, 1817. Murray had asked Byron 
to write him a “delicate declension'* ot the play sent him by the 
touchy and vain Dr. John Polidori, who had been Byron’s physi- 
cian when he left England in April, 1816.] 

Dear Doctor, I ha\e read your plav. 

Which is a good one in its way, — 

Purges the eyes, and moves the bow'tds. 

And drenches handkerchiefs like towels 
With tcais, that, in a flux of grief. 

Afford hy.stcrical lelief 

To shattered nerves and quickened ])ulscs, 

Which your catastrophe convulses. 

I like your moral and machinerv , 

Your plot, too, has .such scope for Scenery! lO 

Your dialogue is apt and .smait. 

The play's concoction full of ait. 

Your hero raves, youi luToine cries. 

All stab, and every Ijody dk*s. 

In short, your tragedy would be 
The very thing to hear and see: 

And for a piece of publication. 

If I decline on this occasion. 
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It is not that 1 am not sensible 

To merits in themselves ostensible, 20 

But — and I grieve to speak it — plays 
Are drugs — mere drugs. Sir — ^now-a-days. 

I had a heavy loss by Manuel — 

Too lucky if it prove not annual, — 

And Sotheby, with his Orestc% 

(Which, by the way, the old Bore’s best is). 

Has lain so very long on hand. 

That I di\spair of all demand; 

IVe advertis(*d, but sec my books. 

Or only watch my Shoj^nuiirs looks; — 30 

Still Ivan, hut, and such lumber. 

My back-shop glut, my shelves encumber. 

There’s Byron, too, who once did better, 
lias sent me, lolded in a letter, 

A sort t)l — it’s no more a drama 
Than Darnleij, Ivan, 01 Ki Jamia: 

So alt(Med since last \ear his pen is, 

1 think he’s lost his wits at \’eniee. 


In short. Sir, what with one and t'other, 

1 dale not venluie on another. 40 

I wiite in htisle; e\euse eac ii blunder; 

The Caiaehes ihriuigh the stieet so thunder! 

My rotmi's sci lull — \\e\e Ciilord here 
Reading MS., with Hookham Frere, 

Pronouncing on lln' nouns and particles. 

Of some of our foitl'aoming Articles. 

The (^'^luirtcrhj — Ah, Sir, it you 
Had but till* genius re\ie\vl — 

A sm.nl Oitiejue uiion St, Helena, 

Or if you only would but tell in a 50 

Short compass what but to resume; 

As 1 was saying. Sir, the Koc'm — 

The Room's so iull of wits and bards, 

Crabbt's, Campbells, (Tt>keis, Freres, and Wards 
And others, neithcT bards nor wits: 

My humble tenement admits 
All pi'rsons in the dress ol Gent., 
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From Mr. Hammond to Dog Dent. 

A party dines with me to-day. 

All clever men, who make their way: 60 

Crabbe, Malcolm, Hamilton, and Chantrey, 

Are all partik ers of my pantry. 

They're at this moment in discussion 
On poor De StacFs late dissolution. 

Her book, they say, was in advance — 

Prav Hea\cn, she tell the truth of France! 

'Tis said she certainly was mairied 
To Rocca, and had twice miscarried. 

No — not miscarried, I opine, — 

But brought to b(‘d at lorty-nine. 70 

Some say she died a Papist; some 
Are of opinion that's a Hum; 

I don’t know that — the i('ilow\s Schlegel, 

Are \'ery likely to inveigle 
A dying person in compunction 
To try th' extremity of Unction. 

But peace be with her! for a w oman 
Her talents surely were uncommon, 

Her Publisher (and Public too) 

Tlie hour of her demise may rue — So 

For never more within his shop he — 

Pray — w'as not she interred at CJoppet? 

Thus run our time and tongues away; — 

But, to return. Sir, to your play: 

Sorry, Sir, but I cannot deal. 

Unless ’twere acted by O’Neill. 

My hands arc full — my head so busy. 

I’m almf)st dead — and always di/zy; 

And so, with endless truth and hurry. 

Dear Doctor, I am yours, 90 

John MimnAV. 

August 21, 1817. 

[First puhl., IHSO. I Anas 67— H2 
first puhl., 1900.] 


EPISTLE TO MR. MURRAY 

[To John Murray, January 8, 1818. Byron was sending the 
fourth canto of Childe Harold by his friend Hobhouse.] 
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1 


My dear Mr. Murray, 

You’re in a damned hurry 

To set up this ultimate Canto; 

But (if they don’t rol) us) 

You’ll see Mr. Hobhouse 

Will bring it safe in his portmanteau. 


For the Journal you hint of. 

As ready to print oflF, 

No doubt you do right to commend it; 

But as yet I have wTit off 
The* de\ il a bit of 

Our “Beppo”: — when copied. I'll send it. 

3 

In the mean time you'v’e “Galley” 

Whost* \erses all tally. 

Perhaps you may say he's a Ninny, 

But if you abashed arc 
Because oi Ahishtdr. 

lie’ll piddle another Fhrosine. 

4 

Then you've Sotheby's 'rour, — 

No great things, to be sine, — 

You could hardlv begin with a less work; 

For the pom])ous rascallion. 

Who vlon’t speak Italian 

Nor French, must have scribbled by guesswork. 


5 


No doubt he’s a ran' man 
Without knowing German 

Translating his way up Parnassus, 
And now. still absurder. 
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He meditates Murder, 

As yoiiHl see in the trash he calls Tasso*s. 

G 

Blit youVe others, his bt ^ters. 

The real men of letteis. 

Your Orati^rs — Critics — and Wits — 

And I’ll bet that your journal 
(Pray is it diurnal?) 

Will pav with voiir luckiest hits. 


You can make an\ loss uj> 

\Mtli “Spence” anti his t^ossip, 

A . ^)ik w Inch must sure »\ succeed. 
Then Qiiccui Maiy’s Epistl(‘-eT af t, 

W’ich tiie new “Iwtit ” ot “W’histleci .if t/’ 
Must make pc'o J.e piirc’liasc' and lead. 


8 

Then youVc' Genera! Gt^rdon, 

Who girded his swottl on. 

To serve* willi a Muscovite Master, 

And help him to polish 
A nation sti owlish. 

They thought shaving thcMi bt'ards a disaster. 

9 

For the man, **poor and .sJircndJ* 

With whom you’d concludt* 

A comp.ict without more delay. 

Perhaps some such pen is 
Still extant in Venice; 

But please, Sir, to inenlioii tjatir pay. 

10 

Now tell me some news 
Of your friends and the Muse, 
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Of the Bar, or the Gown, or the House, 
From Canning, the tall wit. 

To Wilmot, the small wit. 

Ward’s creeping Companion and Louse, 

11 

Who’s so damnably bit 
With fashion and Wit, 

That he crawls on the surface like Vermin, 
But an Insect in both, — 

By his Intellect’s growth. 

Of what size you may quickly determine. 

Venice, January 8, 1818. 
[First ptibL, 1S30. Stnn::as 3, 5, 6, 10, 11, 
first puhL, W00.\ 


[E NIHILO NIHIL; 
on 

Ax Epic.ram Bewitched] 


Of rhymes I printed seven volumes — 

The list conelucU'N |ohn Murray’s columns: 
Of these there lia\e bc’en lew translations 
Foi Chillic or Italian nations: 

And one or two pei haps in German — 

But in this last I can't deterrr'ine. 

But tlK'u 1 onK *- 110 ^ of passions 
That d(' not suit with in(»dern fashions; 

Of Incest and such like dhersions 
Permitted only to the Persians, 

Or Gn'cks to brhig upon their stages — 

But that was in the earlier ages; 

Bcsid('s my lt} le is the romantic. 

Which some call iiii<\ and some call frantic; 
VV^hile others are or w oulil seem as sick 
Of repetitions nicknamed Classic. 

For iny part all men must allow 
Whatever I wms. I’m classic now. 

I saw and left my fault in time. 

And chose a topic all sublime — 


10 


20 
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Wondrous as anticnt war or hero — 

Then played and sung away like Nero, 

Who sang of Rome, and I of Rizzo: 

The subject has improved my wit so. 

The first four lines the poet sees 
Start forth in fourteen huiguages! 

Though of seven volumes none before 
Could ever reach the fame of four. 

Henceforth I sacrifice all Glory 

To the Rinaklo of my Story: 30 

IVc sung his health and appetite; 

(The last word's not translati'd right — 

He’s turned it, God knows h(nv, to vigour) 
ril sing them in a book that 's bigger. 

Oh! Muse prepare for thy Ascension! 

And generous Rizzo! thou my pension. 

February, 1818. 

[First publ, 1903.] 


BALLAD 

TO THE TUNE OF “SALI.Y IN OUR ALI.KY” 

[This and the following poem were included in a letter to 
John Murray, April 11, 1818. “Gaily” is H. Gaily Knight.] 

1 

Of all the twice ten thousand bards 
That ever penned a canto. 

Whom pudding or whom Praise rewards 
For lining a portmanteau; 

Of all the po(*ts ever known. 

From Grub-street to Fop’s Alley, 

The Muse may boast — the World must own 
There’s none like pretty Gaily! 


He writes as well as any Miss, 

Has published many a poem; 
The shame is yours, the gain is his. 
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In case you should not know *em: 
Ho has ton thousand pounds a year — 
I do not mean to viilly — 

His soii^s at sixpence would be dear. 
So give them gratis. Gaily! 


3 

And if this statement should seem queer. 
Or set down in a hurry. 

Go, ask (if he will be sincere) 

His bookseller — Murray. 

Gome, say, how many hav€‘ l)ccn sold. 

And don’t stand shilly-shally. 

Of bound and lettered, red and gold. 
Well printed works of Gaily. 

4 

For Astley’s circus lepton writes. 

And also for the Surrey; (sic) 
Fitzgerald weekly still recites. 

Though gi inning Oitics worry: 

Miss HoUord’s Peg, and Sotheby’s Saul, 

In fame exactly tally; 

From Stationer’s Hall to Grocer’s Stall 
They go — and so docs Gaily. 


5 

He rode upon a Camel's hump 
Througli Araby the sandy. 

Which surely must h.ne hurt the rump 
Of this poetic dandy. 

His rhymes arc' of the costive kind. 
And barren as each vallev 
In deserts w'hich he left behind 
Has been the Muse of Gaily. 

6 

He has a Seat in Parliament, 

Is fat and passing wealthy; 
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And surcl> he should be content 
With these and being healthy. 

But Great Ambition will misrule 
Men at all iisks to sally, — 

Now makes a poet — i ow a fool. 

And \ue know tthtch —of Gaily. 

7 

Some in the pk»\ house like to row. 

Some with the Watch to bittle. 
Exchanging mait\ «i inuaii*>hl blow 
lo Music oi the Rattle 
Some folks like' lov ing on the I haines. 
Some rowing in an \llev 
But all the llov inv f.int \ ( 1 unis 
Is rou ing oi inv CUiJlij 

[/ ns/ p ihl , 1903 ] 


TO MR Ml Rf^ 

1 

S'liixiiVN loiisoi’ Lfiitot fi* tht tunes, 
Pation and puhlisln i ( 1 ilivint s, 

1 or till e the li iid up Pinilns i limbs, 

\I\ \lnrr iv 


To thee, with liopt .md t^ iioi dumb, 
Ihe unfledgi d \1S anfhois lome. 
Thou printe'st all — and st lli si some*— 

Mnii.iy. 


3 

Upon thy t.iblc’s bai/i so giien 
I ne' last newv Qiiaiteily is si en — 
But where is thy new Magti/ine, 

My Murr.iyi^ 
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4 

Along thy spmcesl bookshelves shine 
The works thou deemcst most divine— 
The Art of Cookery, and mine. 

My Murray. 


5 

Tours, travels. Essays, too, I wist. 
And Sermons, to thy mill bring grist; 
And then thou hast the Navy List, 
My NIurray. 


6 

And Heaven foibid I should conclude, 
W’lthout “the Board of Longitude,” 
Although this narrow paper would. 

My Mill ray. 
\cnice, April 11, ISIS. 
[First pubL. 1830.] 


KPICRAM 

FROM Tlir. FlU veil OF RULIIIERES 

[To John Miiriay, August li!, 1819. Byron says the stanzaet 
were written on some I'renehwonian. He gives a translation.] 

If for siber, oi for gold. 

You could melt ten thousand pimples 
Into half a dozen dimples. 

Then your face s\e might behold. 

Looking, doubtless, much more snugly. 

Yet even then ’twould be damned ugly. 

[First pubL, I830.J 
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EPILOGUE 


1 

There’s something in a stupid ass. 
And something in a heavy dunce. 
But never since 1 went to school 
I heard or saw so damned a fool 
As William Wordswoith is foi once. 


And now I*\e seen so gieat a fool 

As William Wordswoith is foi once, 
I really wish that Petei Bell 

And he who WTotc it were in hell. 
For writing nonsense for the nonce. 


3 

It saw the “light in ninety-eight,” 

Sweet b ibe of one and twe nty )cais^ 

And then he gises it to the nation 

And deems himself of Shakespeare s peeisl 


i 

He gives the perfect woik to light^ 

Will Wordsworth, il 1 might advise. 
Content you with the pitiisc you get 
From Sir George Bi aiiinonl. Baronet, 
And with your place in the Excise^ 

1819. 

[Firsf pulAifJicdy 18H8 ] 
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ON MY WEDDING-DAY 

[To Thomas Moore, January 2, 1820, the anniversary of 
Byron’s wedding.] 

Here’s a happy New Year! but with reason 
I beg you'll permit me to say — 

Wish me nianij rc^tiirns of the Season, 

But as few as you please of the Day. 

[Fir.si ptthl, 1830.] 


MY BOY IIOBBIE O 

[This song, sent to John Murray, March 23, 1820, almost 
caused a breach in Byron's iriendship with John Cam Hobhousc, 
who had been comniitU*d to Newgate Prison for several weeks for 
a parliamentary “biiMch of privilege.”] 

New Song to the tune of 

"Wliare liar ye ha n a' day. 

My hoy Tammy O? 

CoiirtiuiS^ o' a yoiitej, t/un^ 

Ju.st come free het Mammie O.'* 

1 

How came von in Hob's pound to cool. 

My boy Hobbie O? 

Because 1 bade the people pull 
The llousi' into the Lobbv O. 


What did the House upon this call. 
My boy Hobbie O? 

They voted me to New^gate all, 
Which is an awkward Jobby O. 
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3 

Who are now the people’s men. 

My boy Hobbie 

There’s I and Buiclctt — Gentlemen, 

And blackguard Kiint and Cobby O. 

4 

\ou hc^te the house — lUiif can\ass, then? 

\1\ boy Hobble O'? 

Because I would refoiin the den 
As menibt r toi the Mobb). O. 


Wheiefoie do \oii bate ihe \\ bigs, 
M\ bo\ Hobble O ‘ 

Because thc\ want to luii tlu'ii ngs. 
As under W alpole Bobbv O. 


6 

But when we at Cembiidge were 
My bov Hobble 
If ni\ meuioi' don’t cii 

"iou ffu.iidcd a \\ big CJubbie O. 


7 

When to the mob you make a spc'ech. 
My bo\ Holibie O, 

How do you keep without then leaeh 
The watch within youi fobby O'? 

8 

But never mind such pc*tty things. 

My boy Hobbie O, 

Cod save the people — damn all Kings,, 
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So let us Crown the Mobby O! 
Yours truly, 

(Signed) INFIDUS SCURRA. 
[First ptihl., March, 1887.] 


LINES 

ADDRESSED BY I.ORD BYROX TO MR. HOBIIOUSE 
ON HIS ELECTION FOR WESTMINSTER 

[To John Murray, April 9, 1820. Byron’s friend Hobhouse, 
after ser\ing time in Newgate Prison for a breach of parliamen- 
tary privilege, was letunied to the House of Commons from 
Westininstei , ha\ing gained piestige by his fearless espousal of 
radical and popular causes.] 

Would you go to the house by the true gate. 

Much faster than e\cr Whig Charley went; 

Let Pailiament sc'iid \ou to Newgate, 

And Newgate Nvill send vou to Parliament. 

[Fi?st ptihl, 1821.] 


A VOLUME OF NONSENSE 

[To John Muriav, September 28, 1820. Byron frequently 
ridiculed the popular writer William Sotheby, calling him 
"Botheiby." “C-ally” is H. Gaily Knight, and the “feminine He- 
Man” is Felicia Hemans.J 

Dear Murray, — 

You ask for a “Vo/nmr of Nonsense*" 

Have all of vour authors exhausted their store? 

I thought you had published a good deal not long since. 

And doubt li\ss the Sipiadron aie ready with more. 

But on looking again, I percei\ e that the Species 
Of “Nonsense” you want must be purely ^'faci'tious**; 

And, as that is the case, you had best put to press 
Mr. Sotheby’s tragedic.s now' in MS., 

Some S\Tian Sally 
From common-place Gaily, 
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Or, if you prefer the bookmaking of women. 

Take a spick and span “Sketch” of your feminine Ile-Man. 

[First ptihl., 1900.] 


STANZAS 

[To Thomas Moore, November 5, 1820.] 

When a man hath no freedom to fight for at home. 
Let him combat for that of his neighbours; 

Let him think of the glories of Greece and of Rome, 
And get knocked on the head for his labours. 

To do good to Mankind is the chivalioiis plan. 

And is always as nobly recjuitc'd; 

Then battle for Freedom wln'iever you can. 

And, if not shot or hanged, you’ll get knighted. 

[First puhl.y 


TO PENELOPE 
January 2, 1821 

[Byron was married January 2, 1815, and was .separated from 
his wife a little over a year later.] 

This day, of all our days, has done 
Tile woisl for me and you: — 

’T is just .S7.r years since wc wrrr otw. 

And five since wi* wen* tico. 

Novembers, 1820. 

[Firyf puhl., 1H24.] 


ON MY THIRTY-THIRD BIRTHDAY 
January 22, 1821 


Through Life's dull road, so dim and dirty, 
I have dragged to three-and-thirty. 
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What have these years left to me? 

Nothing — except thirty-three. 

[First puhl., 18S0,] 

EPIGRAM 

ON THE BRAZIERS* ADDRESS TO BE PRESENTED 
IN ARMOUR BY THE COMPANY TO gi'EEN CAROLINE 

[To Thomas Moore, January 22, 1821.] 

It seems that the Braziers propose soon to pass 
An Address and to hear it themselves all in brass; 

A superfluous pageant, for bv ihe Lord Harry! 

They'll find, where theyTe going, much more than they carry. 


Or— 


The Braziers, it seems, arc determined to pass 
An Address, and present it themselves all in brass; 

A superfluous Lord Hany! 

They’ll find, whert* they re going, much more than they carry. 

[Fir^f publ., 1830.] 


EPIGRAM 

[To Thomas Moore, June 22, 1821.] 

The world is a bundle ol hay. 
Mankind are the asses who pull; 
Each tugs it a different way, — 

And the greatest of all is John Bidl! 

[First puhl., 1830.] 


JOHN KEATS 

[To John Murray, July 30, 1821.] 

Who killed John Keats? 

“I,” says the Quarterly, 
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So savage and Tartarly; 

“ 'T was one of my feats.” 

Who shot the arrow? 

“The poet-priest Milman” 
(So ready U kill man) 
”Or Southey, or B.irrow.” 
[First ptihL, 1830.] 


FROM THE FRENCH 

[To Thomas Moore, August 2, 1821.] 

yEcLE, bcautv and poet, has two little eiimes; 

She makes her (nvn face, and does not make lu'i* rhvmes. 

[First pubL, 1823.] 


TO xMR. MIT<R \Y 

[To John Muiiay, Augint 21, 1S2I. B\ron thought th(' E2()0() 
offered for Sardatiapaltis, The Ttio I osiUiti, and Cantos III, IV, 
and \' of Don Juan, too little in coinjjanson with w'hal Murray 
had paid to othei less popul.ii aiitliois. Murray had published 
Memoirs of the last Sinr Years of tin' Rt'inn of George II by 
Hor ace Walpole (Oiford) and M('jnoirs of James V.arl o/ Walde- 
frrave.] 


1 

Foil Orford and foi W aldegr.ivc* 

You give mueh moie than me you f^ave; 
Which IS not faiily to behave, 

Mv Muir.iv! 


2 

Because il a live* dog, ’t is said. 

Be worth a lion faiily sped, 

A live Urrcl must be woilh two dead. 

My Murray! 
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3 

And if, as the opinion goes, 

Verse hath a better sale than prose, — 
Certes, I should have more than those. 

My Murray! 


4 

But now this sheet is nearly crammed. 

So, if you willy I shan’t be shammed. 

And if you wont — you may be damned. 

My Murray! 
[First pubL, 1830.] 


INAPOLEON’S SxNUFF-BOX] 

[According to Medwiii, Lord Carlisle had written some verses 
urging Lady Holland not to accept the snuff-box bequeathed her 
by Napoleon, tt) which Byion \\rotc this reply.] 

Lady, accept the box a hero w ore. 

Ill spile of all this elegiac stuff: 

Let not se\cn stan/as written by a bore. 

Prevent vour Ladyship from taking snuff! 

1821. 

[First published, 1824.] 


JOURNAL IN CKPIIALONIA 


The dead have been awakened — shall 1 sleep? 

The World s at war with tvraiits — shall I crouch? 
The harvest ’s ript' — and shall 1 pause to reap? 

I slumber not; the thorn is in my Couch; 

Each day a trumpet souudeth in mine car. 

Its echo ill my heart- 
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SONG TO THE SULIOTES 
1 

Up to battle! Sons of Siili 
Up, and do your duty duly! 

There the wall — and theie the Moat is: 
Bouwah! Bouwah! Suliotcs! 

There is booty — there is Beauty, 

Up my boys and do your duty. 

2 

By the sally and the rally 
Which defied the anus of Ali, 

By your own dear native Highlands, 
By )our childien in the islands. 

Up and charge, iny Stratiotes, 
Bouw’ah! — Bouw’ah! — Suliotes! 

3 

As our ploughshare is the Sabre: 

Here ’s the harvest of our labour; 

For behind those battered buMches 
Are our foes with ,ill their riches. 

There is Glory — there is plunder — 
Then aw^ay despite of thundi’i! 

[First piihl., 1903.] 



SATIRES 


ENGLISH BARDS 
AND 

sc:oTc:ii reviewers 

A Satire 

HY l.OlU) BYUOX 

“I liacl ratluT lx* a kitten, anti cry, mew! 

Than one ot these same metre ballad-mongers.*' 

Si I VKi-SPEAHt. 

“Snell shaiiK'less Bards \\e ha\e, and yet tis trin‘, 
There are <is mad, abandon'd Critics, too." 

— Popi:. 


[As early as October, 1807, Hyioii had been at work on a satire 
on coiiteniporary writers in the Mt, iieral style of Pope. It was to 
be called British Bards, 'rhen alter Lord Brougham had written 
a severe ciilicism ol Byron s Hours of Idlrucss in the Edinburgh 
Revif^w of January, ISOS, Byioii revi.sed the satire and published 
it anonymously in March, 1S09. Believing Francis Jeffrey, the 
editor of the Edinburgh llri icu\ to be the author of the offending 
article, he added many liiu's abusing him. The first edition had 
696 line's. Tlu* .swond edilitin, enlaigc'd to 1050 lines, was pre- 
pared for the pre.ss before he left England in Jun” and published 
in the same \ear during his absence with his iiaiiie on the title 
page. Two more editions were published in IS 10, but before a 
fifth edition could appear Byron suppressed the poem, liaving in 
the meantime made friends with Lord Holland, Thomas Moore, 
and mmiy others w hom he had ridiculed in the satire, and having 
regretted almost from the first publication many of his snap judg- 
ments and unfair assessments of his contemporaries. To his 
chagrin, however, pirated editions continued to be published 
throughout liis life.] 
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PREFACE 

All my friends, learned and unlearned, have urged me not to 
publish this Satire with my name. If I were to bo “turned from 
the career of my humour by qi.ibbles quick, and paper bullets 
of the brain,” I should have complied with their counsel. But I 
am not to be terrified by abuse, or bullied by reviewers, with or 
without arms. I can safely say that I have attacked none per- 
sonallijy who did not commence on the offensive. An Author’s 
works arc public properl}*: he who purchases may judge, and 
publish his opinion if he pleases; and the Authors I have endeav- 
oured to commemorate may do by me as I ha\'e done by them. I 
dare say they will succeed better in condemning my scribblings, 
than in mending their own. But my object is not to prove that I 
can write well, but, it f)Os\sihl(\ to m.ikc ollieis write better. 

As the Poem has met with far more success than I expected, I 
have endea\oured in this Edition to make some additions and 
alterations, to render it more worthy of public ])erusal. 

In the First Edition of iliis Satire, juihlished anon\ mously, four- 
teen lines on the subject of Bowles's Pojk* were written by, and 
inscited at the request of, an ingenious lii(‘nd ot mine, who has 
now’ in the piess a volume of Poetr\ . Jn the j)rcsent Edition they 
'ire erased, and some ot my own substituted in their stead; my 
only leason for this being that which 1 coiu’civf' would operate 
with any other person in the same manner, — a determination not 
to publish with my name any production, which was not caitirely 
and exclusively my own composition. 

With rcgarcl to the real t.dents of many of the poetical persons 
whose performance's are numtionc'd or alluded to in the iollowing 
pages, it is piesumed by the Author that there can be little diffcT- 
ence of opinion in the Puljlic at large*; though, like* other sectaries, 
each has his separate tabernacle (ji ])rosc*lyi('S, by whom liis abili- 
ties arc over-rated, his faults overlooked, and his metrical canons 
received without .scruple and without consider.it ion. Jkit the un- 
questionable possession of considerable genius by sc'veral of the 
writers here censured renders their mental prostitution more to be 
regretted. Jinliecility may be; pitied, or, at worst, laughed at and 
forgf>ttf‘n; perverted powers dcm.uid the most decided reprehen- 
doii. No one can wish more than the Author that some knowm and 
able writer had undertaken their exposure, but Mr Gifford has 
devoted himself to Massinger, and, in the absence of the regular 
physician, a country practitioner may, in cases of absolute neces- 
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sity, be allowed to prescribe his nostrum to prevent the extension 
of so deplorable an epidemic, provided there be no quackery in 
his treatment of the malady. A caustic is here offered; as it is to be 
feared nothing short of actual cautery can recover the numerous 
patients afflicted with the present prevalent and distressing rabies 
for rhyming. — As to the Edinburgh Reviewers, it would indeed 
require an Hercules to crush the Hydra; but if the Author suc- 
ceeds in merely “bruising one of the heads of the serpent,” 
though his own hand .should suffer in the encounter, he will be 
ampV satisfied. 

Still must I heai? — shall hoarse Fitzgerald bawl 
His creaking couplets in a t.ivcTn h.ill. 

And I not sing, lest, haply, Scotch Reviews 
Should dub me scribbler, and denounce mv Mitse? 

Prepare lor rhyme — I’ll publish, right or wrong: 

Fools are my theme, let Satire be mv song. 

Oh! Nature's noblest gift — my giey goo.se-quill! 

Skive of my thoughts, ob(*dient to my will. 

Torn from thy paient bird to form a pen, 

That mighty instrument ol little men! 10 

The ])eu! loredoomed to aid the mental throes 
C)i bi lins th.it kibour, big ^\ith Wtso or Prose; 

Though Xvmphs forsake', and Clitics may deride. 

The Lover's solace', .md du' Autlior's pride. 

W'hat Wits! what Poets dost thou daily raise! 

How frequent is th\ use, how small thy praise! 

C'ondemned at k'ugth to he forgottv'u epiite. 

With all tlu' jiages whit !i tw ;is thine to write. 

Rut thou, at least, mine own especial pen! 

Once laid aside, but now assumed again, 20 

Our task complete, like Ilamet's shall be fi ee* 

Thougli spurned by otheis, yet beloved by na.: 

Then U't us .soar to-dav; no common theme, 

No Eastern \iMon, no distemjiert'd dream 
Inspire.s — our path, though full of thorns, is plain; 

Smooth be the verse, and ea.sy be the str ain. 

When Vice triumphant holds her sovVeign sway, 

Obeyi'd by all who nought beside obey; 

When Folly, frequent harbinger of crime. 

Bedecks her cap with bells of every Clime; 
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When knaves and fools combined o’er all prevail. 

And weigh their Justice in a Golden Scale; 

E’en then the boldest start from public sneers. 

Afraid of Shame, unknown to other fears. 

More darkly sin, by Satire kc'pt in awe. 

And shrink from Ridicule, though not from Law. 

Such is the force of Wit! but not belong 
To me the arrows of satiric song; 

The royal \ iccs of our age demand 

A keener weapon, and a mightier hand. 40 

Still there are follies, e’en for me to chase. 

And yield at least amusement in the race: 

I..augh when I l.iiigh, I seek no other fame. 

The cry is up, and scribblers are my game: 

Speed, Pegasus! — \e strains of great and small. 

Ode! Epic! Elegy! — have at you all! 

I, too, can scrawl, and once upon a time 
I poured along the town a flood of rhyme, 

A schoolboy freak, unworthy praise or blame; 

I printed— older children do the same. SO 

’Tis pleasant, sure, to see one’s name in print; 

A Book’s a Book, alt ho’ tlu're’s milling in’t. 

Not that a Title’s sounding charm can save 
Or .scrawl or scribbler from an equal gia\e‘: 

This L\mh must own, since his palrif‘iaii name 
Failc-d to preserve tin* .spurious Farce Irom slKune. 

No matter, Clokge ccaitinnes .still to wiite, 

Tho’ now’ the name is V(*iled from public sight. 

Mov ed by the great example, 1 pursue 

The si'lf-samc road, but make my own rewievN': 60 

N()t seek great jF.ri REY’.s, yet like him will In* 

Self-constituted judge f)f Poe.sy. 

A man must .serve his time to every trade 
Save CJeiisiire — Critics all aie ready made. 

Take hackneyed jokes from Mii.i.kr, g(jt l)y rote. 

With just enough of learning to mi.srjuote; 

A mind well .skilled to find, or forge a fault; 

A turn for punning— call it Attic .salt; 

To Jeffrey go, be silent and di.scre(‘t. 

His pay is just ten sterling pounds per sheet: 

Fear not to lie, ’twill seem a sluirper hit; 
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Shrink not from blasphemy, ’twill pass for wit; 

Care not for feeling — pass your proper jest. 

And stand a Critic, hated yet caressed. 

And shall we own such judgment? nr) — as soon 
Seek roses in December — ice in June; 

Hope constancy in wind, or corn in chaff. 

Believe a woman or an epitaph. 

Or any other thing that’s false, before 

You trust in Critics, who themselves are sore; 80 

Or yield one single thought to be misled 
By Jeffrey’s heart, or Lamb’s Boeotian head. 

To these young tyrants, by themselves misplaced. 

Combined usurpers on the Throne of Taste; 

To these, when Anthors bend in humble awe. 

And hail tlieir voice as Truth, their word as Law; 

While these are Censors, ’twould be sin to spare; 

While such are Critics, why should I forbear? 

But yet, so near all modern worthies run, 

’Tis doubtful whom to seek, or whom to shun; 90 

Nor know we when to spare, or where to strike. 

Our Bards imd Censors are so much alike. 

Then should you ask me, why I venture o’er 
The path which Pope and Gifford trod before; 

If not yet sickened, you can still proceed; 

Go on; my rhyme will tell you as you read. 

“But hold!” exclaims a friend, — ^“hcre’s some neglect: 

This — that — and t’other line seem incorrect.” 

What then? the self-sanic blunder Pope has got. 

And carelt'ss Dry den — “Aye, but Pye has not:" — lOO 

Indeed! — ’tis granted, faith! — ^Init what care I? 

Better to err with 1Y)pe, than shine with Pye. 

Time was, ere y^'t in these degenerate days 
Ignoble themes obtained mistaken praise. 

When Sense and Wit with Poesy allied. 

No fabled Graces, floiiri.shed side by side; 

From till same fount their inspiration drew. 

And, reared by "fastc, bloomed fairei as they grew. 

Then, in this happy Isle, a Pope’s pure strain 
Sought the rapt soul to charm, nor sought in vain; 

A polished nation’s praise aspired to claim. 
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And raised the people s, as the poet’s fame. 

Like him great Dryden poured the tide of song, 

In stream less smooth, indeed, yet doubly strong. 

Then Congreves scenes could cheer, or Otways melt; 

For Nature then an English audience felt — 

But why these names, or greater still, retrace, 

VVhen all to feebler Bards resign their place? 

Yet to such times our lingering looks are cast. 

When taste and reason with those times arc past. 121 

Now look around, and turn each trifling i^agc. 

Survey the precious works that please the age; 

This truth at least let Satire s self allow. 

No dearth of Bards can be complained of now. 

The loaded Press beneath her labour groans. 

And Printers’ de\ils shake their weary bones; 

While Southeys Epics cram the creaking shelves. 

And Little’s Lyrics shine in hot-pressed twelves. 

Thus saith the Preacher: “Nought beneath the sun 

Is new,” yet still from change to change' w e run. 1 30 

\\’hat varied wonders tempt us as they pass! 

The Cow-pox, Tractors, Galvanism, and Chis, 

In turns appear, to make the vulgar stare. 

Till the sw'oln bubble bursts — and all is aii ! 

Nor less new schools of Poetry arise. 

Where dull pretenders grapple for the prize: 

Oer Taste awhile these Pst'udo-b.irds pK'vail; 

Each country Book-club bows the kn(*e to Baal, 

And, hurling lawful Genius from the throne. 

Erects a shrine and idol of its own; 140 

Some leaden calf — ^Ijiit whom it in.ittcis not. 

From soaring Southey, down to gro\ (‘ling Stoi't. 

Behold! in various throngs the scribbling crew'. 

For notice eager, pass in long review: 

Each spurs his jaded Pegasus apace. 

And Rhyme and Blank inaintain an eipial race; 

Sonnets on .sonnets crowd, and ode on ode; 

And Tales of Terror jostle on the road; 

Immeasurable measure's move along; 

For simpering Folly loves a varied .song, ' 150 

To strange, mysterious Dulness still the friend. 

Admires the strain she cannot comprehend. 
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Thus Lays of Minstrels — may they be the last! — 

On half-strung harps whine mournful to the blast. 

While mountain spirits prate to river sprites. 

That dames may listen to the sound at nights; 

And goblin brats, of Gilpin Horner’s brood 
Decoy young Border-nobles through the wood. 

And skip at every step, Loid knows how high. 

And frighten foolish babes, the Lord knows why; leo 

While high-born ladies in their magic cell. 

Forbidding Knights to read who cannot spell. 

Despatch a courier to a wizard’s grave. 

And fight with honest men to shield a knave. 

Next view in stale, proud prancing on his roan. 

The golden-crestf'd haughty Marmion, 

Mow forging scrolls, now foremost in the fight. 

Not quite a Felon, yet hut lialf a Knight. 

The gibbet or the field prepared to grace — 

A mighty mixture of the gieat and base. 170 

And tlunk’st thou, S<oi':! by vain conceit perchance. 

On public taste to foist *hv stale romance. 

Though Muhhay with ]u.> Mu li£r may combine 
To yield thy muse just hall-a-cionn per line? 

No! when tiie .s(ms of song descend tn trade, 

Tlu'ir bays arc sc’ar, their tormrr laurels fade. 

Let .such foiego llie poet’s sacked narni'. 

Who rack their brains for liicie, uol h'r fame: 

Still for stein Mannuon may they toil in \ain! 

And sadly ga/e on gxdd they cannot gain! 180 

Such be tb<*ir meeil, .such still llie just reward 
Of prostituted Muse and hireling bard! 

For this we spurn Apollo^ venal son. 

And bid a long “g»)(/d uight to Marmicm.” 

These aie the themes that claim our plaudits now; 

Tlie.se arc' the Ikiids to whom the Miisc' must bow; 

W'bile Mii/ix)n, Dumjkn, Pope, alike forgot. 

Resign their hallowed Bays to M’ai.teu Scoit. 

The time lias been, wh- n yet the Muse was young. 

When Homku swept the lyre, and Maro sung. 

All Epic scarce ten centuries could claim, 
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While awe-struck nations hailed the magic name: 

The work of each immortal Bard appears 
The single wonder of a thousand years. 

Empires have mouldered from the face of earth. 

Tongues have expired with diose who gave them birth. 
Without the gltwy such a strain can give. 

As even in ruin bids the language liv'c. 

Not so with us, thougli minor Bards content. 

On one great work a life of labour spent: 200 

With eagle pinion soaring to the skies. 

Behold the Ballad-monger Soi tiiev rise! 

To him let Camol:ns, Mii/pon', Tasso yield. 

Whose annual strains, like armies, take the field. 

First ill the ranks see Joan of Arc advance. 

The scourge of England and the boast of iM ance! 

Though burnt by wicked BEnronn tor a witcli. 

Behold lier statue placed in Glory’s niche; 

Her tetters buist, and just released from prison, 

A virgin PhoMiix Irom her ashes risen. 210 

Next see tremendous Thalaba come on, 

Arabia’s monstrous, wild, and wond rous son; 

Domdaniers dread destroyer, who oVrlbrew 
More mad magicians than the world e’er knew. 

Immortal Hero! all thy foes o’ercorne. 

For ever reign — the rival of Tom Thumb! 

Since startled M(’lre fk'd before thy face. 

Well wert thou doomed the last of all thy race! 

Well might triumphant Genii bear thee hence. 

Illustrious coiifjuercM* of common sense'! 230 

Now, last and greatest, Madoc spreads his sails. 

Cacique in Mcxicc), and Prince in Wales; 

Tells us strange* tales, as otlu'r travc'llers do. 

More old than Mandc\ ille’s, and not so true. 

Oh, Soi’Tirev! Sen’TiiEY! cease thy varied song! 

A bard may chaunt too often and too long: 

As thou art strong in \crse, in mercy spare! 

A fourth, alas! were more than we could bear. 

But if, in spite of all the world can say. 

Thou still wilt verseward plod thy we'ary way; 230 

If still in Berkeley-Ballads most uncivil. 

Thou wilt devote old women to the devil. 

The babe unborn thy dread intent may rue: 

"God help thee,” Southey, and thy readers too. 
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Next comes the dull disciple of thy school. 

That mild apostate from poetic rule. 

The simple Wohds worth, framer of a lay 
As soft as evening in his favourite May, 

Who warns his friend “to shake off toil and trouble. 

And quit his books, for fear of growing double”; 240 

Who, both by precept and example, shows 
That prose is verse, and verse is merely prose; 

Convincing all, by demonstration plain. 

Poetic souls delight in prose insane; 

And Christmas stories tortured into rhyme 
Contain the essence of the true sublime. 

Thus, when he t(‘lls the tale of Betty Foy, 

The idiot mother of “an idiot Boy”; 

A rnoon-struck, silly lad, who lost his way. 

And, lik(' his bard, conlounded night with day; 250 

So close on each pathc'tic part he dwells. 

And each adventure so sublimely tells. 

That all who \ iew the “idiot in his glory” 

Conceive the Bard the hero of the story. 

Shall gentle Coleridgl: pass unnoticed here. 

To lurpid ode and tumid stan/a dear? 

Though themes of innocence amuse him best. 

Yet still ebscurity’s a weleome guest. 

If Inspiration sliould her aid refuse 

To him who takt\s a Piw for a muse, 200 

Yet none in kdlv numbers can surpass 
The bard who soars to elegize an ass: 

So well the snbji*ct suits his noble mind. 

He brays, the Lain cate of the long-eared kind. 

Oh! w'onder-working Liavis! Monk, or Bard. 

Who fain would make Parnassus a churclw aid! 

Lo! wreaths of yew, luit laurel, bind thy bnnv. 

Thy Muse a Sprite, Apollo's sexton thou! 

Whether on ancient tombs thou tak’st thy stand. 

By gibb’ring spectres hailed, thy kindred band; 270 

Or tract st chaste descriptions on thy page. 

To please thi' females of our modest age; 

All hail, M.P.! from whose inlernal brain 
Thiii-shcctcd phantoms glide, a grisly train; 

At whose command “grim women” throng in crowds. 
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And kings of fire, of water, and of clouds. 

With “small grey men,” — “wild yagers,” and what not. 
To crown with honour thee and Walter Scott: 

Again, all hail! if tales like thine may please, 

St Luke alone can vaiupiish the disease: 

Even Satan’s self A\ ith thee mignl dread to dwell. 

And in thy skull discern a deeper Hell. 

Who in soft guise, surrounded by a choir 
Of virgins inching, not to Vesta’s fire, 

W'^ith sparkling eves, and chec k by passion flush(*d 
Strikes his wild lyre, whilst listening dames aie hushed? 
’Tis Little! young Gain Hus of his day. 

As sweet, but as immoial, in liis Lay! 

Grieved to condemn, the Mu«ie must still be just. 

Nor spare melodious «idvocates of lust. 

Pure is the flame w hich o'er her altar bums; 

From grosser incense with disgust she turns: 

Yet, kind to youth, this expiation o’er. 

She bids thee, “i.nend thy line, and sin no moie.” 

For thee, translator of the tinsel song. 

To vN'hom such glittering ornaments belong, 

Hibernian Strangford! with thine eyes ot blue*. 

And boasted locks of red or auburn hue. 

Whose plaintive strain each love-sick Miss admires. 

And o’er harmonious fustian half <*xpires. 

Learn, if thou canst, to yield thine author's sense. 

Nor \end thy sonnets on a fals(* pretence*. 

Think’st thou to gain thy verse a higher place. 

By dressing CamotMis in a suit of lace? 

Mend, Sirangforo! mend thy inoials and thy taste; 

Be warm, but pure; be amorous, but be chaste : 

Cease to deceive; thy pilfered harp restore. 

Nor teach the Lusian Bard to copy Moore. 

Behold — Ye Tarts! — one niomcnt spare the text!— 
Hayley’s last work, and wonst — until his next; 

Whether he spin poor couplets into plays. 

Or damn the dead with purgatorial praise. 

His style in youth or age is still the same. 

For ever feeble and for ever tame. 

Triumphant first see “Temper’s Triumphs” shine! 
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At least I*m sure they triumphed over mine. 

Of "Music’s Triumphs,” all who read may swear 
That luckless Music never triumphed there. 

Moravians, rise! bestow some meet reward 
On dull devotion — Lo! the Sabbath Bard, 

Sepulchral Graiiame, pours his notes sublime 
In mangled prose, nor e’en aspires to rhyme; 

Breaks into blank the Gospel of St Luke, 

And boldly pilfers from the Pcntalcnch; 

And, undisturbed by consc ientious qualms. 

Perverts the Prophets, and purloins th(‘ Psalms. 

Hail, Sympathy! thy st^ft idea bi higs 
A thousand \isi()iis of a thousand things. 

And show s, still wliimpering tliroiigli ihree-seore of years. 
The maudliii piince of inouniliil sonneteeis. 

And art thou not their piaice, harmonious Bowles’. 

Thou first, gMMt oracle of t(’n»lcv souls? 

W hether thou sing’st with e(|n.’l ease, and giief, 

"I'he fiill of empires, or a }( llov. leaf: 

W'liether ihy muse* most lamciilably tells 
W’hat nuMry scnmds proceed Iniin Oxlord bells. 

Or, still ill bc'lls delighting, finds a fiic'ud 
111 eveiy chime that jingled irom Ostend; 

Ah! how much jusler wc’re thy Muse's hap. 

If to thy bells thou w'ould'st but add a cap! 

Delightiul Bcwvlks! still blessing and still blest. 

All 1( )\e thy stiain, but ehildreii like it best. 

’Tis thine, with gentle la i ill’s moral scauj. 

To scK^tne the mania of the amorous throng! 

W'illi thee our nursc'iv damsels shed their tears. 

Ere Miss as yet completes Iier inlant yeais: 

But in her teens thv whining pow’crs are \aiii- 
She quits poor Bow i.es for Litti.e’s pure r strain. 

Now to soft themes thou scorncst to confine 
The lofty numbers of a harp like thine; 

"Aw^ake a louder and a loftier strain,” 

Such as none heard bidore, or will again! 

W^here all discoveries jumbled from the flood. 

Since first the leaky ark reposed in mud. 

By more or less, are sung in every book. 

From Captain Noah down to Captain Cook. 
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Nor this alone — but, pausing on the road, 

The Bard sighs forth a gentle episode. 

And gravely tells — attend, each heauleous Miss! — 

When first Madeira trembled to a kiss. 360 

Bowles! in thy memory let this precept dwell. 

Stick to thy Sonnets, Man! — at least they sell. 

But if some new-born \\ him, or larger bribe. 

Prompt thy crude brain, and claim thet' for a scribe: 

If chance some bard, though once by dimei*s feared. 

Now, prone in dust, can only be revered; 

It Pope, whose fame and genius, from the first. 

Have foiled the best of critics, needs the woist. 

Do thou essay: each lault, each failing scan; 

The first of poets was, aliis! but man. 370 

Rake from each ancient dunghill ev’ry pearl. 

Consult Lord Fannv', and c-onfide in Cuoll; 

Let all the seiindals of a Jormer age 
Perch on thy pc'ii, and fintter o'er thy }^ag(‘; 

Affect a candour which thou cansl not feel. 

Clothe envy in the gaib of honest zeal; 

W’rite, as ii St John’s soul could still inspire. 

And do from Ija'u* whal M vi.li r did for hiie. 

Oh! hadst thou lived in tlial congeni.il tinu*. 

To rave with Dl.nms, and witli Ru.pii to rhyme — aso 

Thronged vvilli the rest around liis living 1 um(], 

Not raided thy hoof against tlu* lion dead, 

A ineel reward liad crowned diy gloiious gains. 

And linked thee to tlie Dunciad lor thy pains. 

Anotlier i^pic! Who inflicts .igain 
More books’ of ])lank nj)on the sons of 01011 ? 
liceoti.iii C’f) ri 1 . 1 :, rirh th i'^tovva’s bo.i>l. 

Imports old sloiies liorn the Ckmibiian coast. 

And sends his g(;ods lij nitiiket — all alive! 

Lines forty thousand, (.aiitos Iw'eiity-fiv e! 

Frc.'.h f:sh Irian i lipjxicieiic*! who’il hnv ? who’ll buy? 

Ihe prec ious haig.iin’s elieap — in failh, not 1. 

Your tin tie-feeder’s verse nnisl iic^eds [)e Hal, 

Though Bristol bloat him with tire verdant fat; 

If Commerce fills the pirrse, she clogs the Ijraiii, 

And Amos Cottle strikes the Lyre in vain. 

In him an author’s luckle.ss lot behold! 

Condemned to make the books which once he sold. 
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Oh, Amos Cottle! — Phoebus! what a name 

To fill the speaking-trump of future fame! — 400 

Oh, Amos Cottle! for a moment think 

What meagre profits spring from pen and ink! 

When thus devoted to poetic dreams. 

Who will peruse thy prostituted reams? 

Oh! pen perverted! paper misapplied! 

Had Cottle still adorned the counter’s side. 

Bent o’er the desk, or, born to useful toils. 

Been taught to make the paper which he soils. 

Ploughed, delved, or plied the oar with lusty limb, 

He had not sung of Wales, nor I of him. 4io 

As Sisyphus against the infernal sleep 
Rolls the huge rock whose motions ne’er may sleep. 

So up thy hill, ambrosial Richmond! heaves 
Didl Maurice all his granite weight of leaves: 

Smooth, solid monuments of mental pain! 

The petrifactions of a plodding brain. 

That, ere they reach the top, fall lumbering back again. 

With broken lyre and cheek serenely pale, 

Lo! sad Alca^Tis NNanders down the vale; 

Though fair they rose, and might have bloomed at last, 420 
His hojies ha\*e pt'rished by the northern blast: 

Nipped ill the bud by Caledonian gales. 

His blossoms wither as the blast prevails! 

O’er his lost works let classic Sheffield w^eep; 

May no rude hand distuib their early sleep! 


Yet say! why should the Bard, at once, resign 
Ilis claim to favour from the sacred Nine? 

P^or e\ er startled b)' the mingled howl 
01 Northern W'olves, that still in darkness prowl; 

A cow'ard Brood, which mangle as they prey, 430 

By hellish instinct, all that cross their way: 

Aged or young, the living or the dead. 

No mercy find — these harpies must be fed. 

Why do the injured unresisting yield 
The calm possession of their native field? 

Why lamely thus before their fangs retreat. 

Nor hunt the blood-hounds back to Arthur's Seat? 
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Health to immortal Jeffiosy! once, in name, 

England could boast a judge almost the same; 

In soul so like, so merciful, yet just, 440 

Some think that Satan has resigned his trust. 

And given the Spirit to the world again. 

To sentence Letters, as he sc»Uenced men. 

With hand less mighty, but with heart as black. 

With voice as willing to decree the rack; 

Bred in the Courts betimes, though all that law 
As yet have taught him is to find a flaw, — 

Since well instructed in the patriot school 
To rail at party, though a party tool — 

W^ho knows? if chance his patrons should restore 450 

Back to the sway they forfeited before. 

His scribbling toils some recompense may meet. 

And raise this Daniel to the Judgment-Scat. 

Let Jeffrey s shade indulge the pious hope. 

And greeting thus, present him with a rope: 

“Heir to my virtues! man of equal mind! 

Skilled to condemn as to traduce mankind. 

This cord receive! for thee reserved with care, 

To wield in judgment, and at length to wear.” 

Health to great Jeffrey! Heaven preserve his life, 400 
To flourish on the fertile shores of Fife, 

And guard it sacred in its future wars. 

Since authors sometimes seek the field of Mars! 

Can none remember that eventful day. 

That ever-glorious, almost fatal fray. 

When Lit'ixe s leadless pistol met his eye. 

And Bow-street Myrmidons stood laughing by? 

Oh, day disastrous! on her firm-set rock, 

Dunedin’s castle felt a secret shock; 

Dark rolled the sympathetic waves of Forth, 470 

Low groaned the startled w'hirlwinds of the north; 

Tweed ruffled half his waves to form a tear. 

The other half pursued his calm career; 

Arthur’s steep summit nodded to its base. 

The surly Tolbooth scarcely kept her place. 

The Tolbooth felt — for marble sometimes can. 

On such occasions, feel as much as man — 

The Tolbooth felt defrauded of his charms. 

If Jeffrey died, except within her arms: 
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Nay last, not least, on that portentous morn. 

The sixteenth story, where himself was born. 

His patrimonial garret, fell to ground. 

And pale Edina shuddered at the sound: 

Strewed were the streets around with milk-white reams, 
Flowed all the Canongate with inky streams; 

This of his candour seemed the sable dew. 

That of his valour showed the bloodless hue; 

And all with justice deemed the two combined 
The mingled emblems of his mighty mind. 

But Caledonia's goddess hovered o’er 490 

The field, and saved him from the wrath of ^^ooaE; 

From cither pistol snatched the vengeful lead. 

And straight restored it to lier favourite’s head; 

That head, with greater than magnetic power. 

Caught it, as Danae caught the golden shower. 

And, though the thickening dross will scarce refine. 

Augments its ore, and is itself a mine. 

“My son,” she cried, '‘ne’er thirst for gore again, 

Resign the pistol and resume the pen; 

O’er politics and poesy preside, 500 

Boast of thy countiy, and Britannia’s guide! 

For long as Albion’s heedless sons submit, 

Or Scottish taste decides on English wit, 

S() long shall last thine unmolested reign. 

Nor any dare to take thy name in vain. 

Behold, a choscai b.ind shall aid thy plan. 

And ow n thee chieftain of the critic clan. 

First in the oat-fed phalanx shall be seen 
The traxelled Thane, Athenian Aberdeen. 

Herdeht sliall wield Thor’s hammer, and sometimes, 510 
In gratitude, ihoii’lt praise his rugged rhymes. 

Smug Sydney, too, thy hitter page shall seek. 

And classic Hall am, much renowned for Gptk; 

Scott may perchance his name and influence lend 
And paltry Pit.lans .shall traduce his friend; 

While gay Thalia’s luckless votary. Lamb, 

Damned like the Devil — Devil-like w'ill damn. 

Known be thy name! iinboui idl’d be thy sway! 

Thy Hoi.i.ANiVs banquets .shall each toil repay! 

While grateful Britain yields the praise she ow'es 520 

To Holland’s hirelings and to Learning’s foes. 

Yet mark one caution ere thy next Review^ 
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Spread its light wings of Saifron and of Blue, 
Beware lest blundering Broucifam destroy tlio sale. 
Turn Beef to Bannocks, Cauliflowers to Kail.” 

Thus having said, the kilted Goddess kissed 
Her son, and vanished in a Scottish mist. 

Then prosper, Jeffrey! pertest of the train 
W’hom Scotland pampers w ilh her fiery grain! 
Whatever blessing waits a genuine Scot, 

In double pention swells thv glorious lot; 

For thee Edina culls her evening sw'eets. 

And showers their odours on thy candid sheets, 

W hose Hue and Fragrance to ihy work adhere — 
This scents its pages, and that gilds its rear. 

Lo! blushing Iteh, coy nvmph, enamoured grown. 
Forsakes the rest, and cleaves to thee alone. 

And, too unjust to other Pictish men. 

Enjoys thy person, and inspires thy pen! 

Illustrious Holland! hard would be his lot, 

His hirelings mentioned, and himself forgot! 
Holland, with Henry Pp:tty at his back. 

The whipper-in and huntsman of the pack. 

Blest be the banquets spread at Holland House, 
Where Scotchmen feed, and Critics may carouse! 
Long, long beneath that hospitable roof 
Shall Grub-street dine, while duns are kept aloof. 
See honest Hau.am lay aside his fork. 

Resume his pen, review his Lordship’s work. 

And, grateful for the dainties on his plate, 

Declare his landlord can at least translate! 

Dunedin! view thy children with delight. 

They write for food — and feed because they write: 
And lest, when heated with the unusual grape. 

Some glowing thoughts should to the press escape. 
And tinge w'ith red the female reader’s cheek. 

My lady skims the cream of each criticjiie; 

Breathes o’er the page her purity of soul. 

Reforms each error, and refines the whole. 

Now to the Drama turn — Oh! motley sight! 

What precious scenes the wondering eyes invite: 
Puns, and a Prince within a barrel pent. 
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And Dibdin’s nonsense yield complete content. 

Though now, thank Heaven! the Rosciomania’s o*er. 

And full-grown actors arc endured once more; 

Yet what avail their vain attempts to please. 

While British critics suffer scones like these; 

While Reynolds vents his *^dammesr “poohs!” and “zounds!” 
And common-place and common sense confounds? 

While Kenneys “World” — ah! where is Kenney’s wit? — 570 
Tires the sad gallery, lulls the listless Pit; 

And Beaumont's pilfered Caratach affords 
A tragedy C(3mplete in all but words? 

Who but must mourn, while these are all the rage, 

The degradation of our vaunted stage? 

Heavens! is all sense of shame and talent gone? 

Have wc no living Bard of merit? — none? 

Awake, George Colman! Cumberland, awake! 

Ring the alarum bell! let folly quake! 

Oh! Sheridan! if aught can move thy pen, sso 

Let Comedy assume her throne again; 

Abjure the mummery of German schools; 

Leave new Pizarros to translating fools; 

Give, as thy last memorial to the age. 

One classic drama, and reform the stage. 

Gods! o'er those boards shall Folly rear her head. 

Where Garrick trod, and Siddons lives to tread? 

On those shall Farce display Buffoonery’s mask. 

And Hook conceal his heroes in a cask? 

Shall sapient managers new scenes produce 590 

From Cherry, Skeffington, and Mother Goose? 

While Shakescearf., (Hwky, Massinger, forgot. 

On stalls must moulder, or in closets rot? 

Lo! with what pomp the daily prints proclaim 
The rival candidates for Attic fame! 

In grim array though LEn is’ spectres rise. 

Still Skeffington and Goose di^’ide the prize. 

And, sure, great Skeffington must claim our praise. 

For skirtlcss c*oats and skeletons of plays 

Renowned alike; whose genius ne’er confines 600 

Her flight to garnish Greenwood’s gay designs; 

Nor sleeps w'ith “Sleeping Beauties,” but anon 
In five facetious acts comes thundering on; 

While poor John Bull, bewildered with the scene. 

Stares, wondering what the devil it can mean; 
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But as some hands applaud, a venal few! 

Rather than sleep, why, John applauds it too. 

Such are we now. Ah! wherefore should we turn 
To what our fathers were, unless to mourn? 

Degenerate Britons! are ye ci ^ad to shame, 610 

Or, kind to dulness, do you fear to blame? 

Well may the nobles of our present race 
Watch each distortion of a NAians face; 

Well may they smile on Italy’s buffoons. 

And worship C\TAnAxis })antaloons. 

Since their own Drama yields no fairer trace 
Of wit than puns, of hiimonr than eiimace. 

Then let Aiisonia, skilled in eveiy ait 
To soften manners, but corrupt the heart. 

Pour her exotic follies o’er the town, 020 

To sanction \"iee, and hunt Decorum down: 

Let wedded strumpels languish o’er Di:shvyes, 

And bless the promise which his toim dis]'‘lays. 

While Ga\ton bounds befoie th’ enraptured looks 
Of hoary Marcjuiscs, and stripling Dukes* 

Let high-])orn lechers eye the li\el\ Presle 
Twirl her light limbs, that spurn the needless veil; 

Let Angiolini bare her breast of snow. 

Wave the white aim, and point the pliant toe, 

Collini trill her love-inspiring song, oio 

Strain her fair neck, and chaim the listening throng! 

Whet not your sc ythe. Suppressors of our Vice! 

Reforming Saints! too dclic'at<*ly iiiee! 

By whose decrees, our sinful souls to save. 

No Sunday tankards foam, no barbe is sh.ive; 

And beer undrawn, and beards unmown, display 
Your holy reverence for the Sabbath-day. 

Or hail at once the patron and the pile* 

Of vice and folly, Greville and Argyle! 

Where yon proud palace. Fashion’s hallowed fane, 640 

Spreads wide her portals for the motley train. 

Behold the new Petronius of the day. 

Our arbiter of pleasure and of play! 

There the hired eunuch, the Hesperian choir. 
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The melting lute, the soft lascivious lyre. 

The song from Italy, the step from France, 

The midnight orgy, and the mazy dance, 

The smile of beauty, and the flush of wine. 

For fops, fools, gamesters, knaves, and Lords combine: 
Each to his humcmr — Cornu s all allows; 

Champagne, dice, music — or your neighbour’s spouse. 
Talk not to us, ye starving sons of trade! 

Of piteous ruin, which ourselves have made; 

In Plenty’s sunshine Fortune’s minions bask. 

Nor think of Poverty, except “en mas(pie,” 

When for the night some lately titled ass 
Appears the beggar which his grandsire was. 

The curtain drooped, the gay Burletta o'er. 

The audience take their turn upon the floor: 

Now round the room the ending dow’gers sweep. 
Now in loose wait/ the thindad daughters leap; 

The first in lengthened line majestic swim. 

The last display tlic free unfettered limb! 

Those for Hibernia’s lusty sons repair 

With art the* ehtirms which Nature eould not spare; 

These after hmbands wing their eager flight. 

Nor leave mucli mystery for the nuptial night. 

Oh! blest retreats of infamy and ease. 

Where, all forge^tten but the power to please. 

Each maid may give a loose to genial thought. 

Each swain may teach new' systems, or be taught: 
There the blithe youngster, just letnrncd from Spain, 
Cuts tlie light pack, or calls the rattling main; 

The jovial C 'aster’s set, and .seven’s the Nick. 

Or — done! — a thousand tin the coming trick! 

If, mad with kiss, e.xisteiiee gins it) tire. 

And all your hope or wish is tt) expire. 

Here’s Powell’s pistol ready ftir your life. 

And, kinder still, two Paokts for your wife: 

Fit consummation of an earthly race 
Begun in ftilly, eiidt'd in disgrace. 

While none but menials o’er the bed of death. 

Wash thy red wounds, or watch thy waveiing breath: 
Traduced by liars, and forgot by all. 

The mangled victim of a drunken brawl. 

To live like Clodius, and like Falkland fall. 
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Truth! rouse some genuine Bard, and guide his hand 
To drive this pestilence from out the land. 

E’en I — least thinking of a thoughtless throng. 

Just skilled to know the right and choose the wrong, 690 

Freed at that age when Reason’s shield is lost. 

To fight my course through x' lssion’s countless host. 

Whom every path of Pleasure’s llowTy way 
Has lured in turn, and all have led astray — 

E’en I must raise my voice, e’en 1 must ieel 
Such scenes, such men, destroy (he public weal: 

Altho’ some kind, censorious friend will say, 

“What art thou better, meddling fool, than they?” 

And every Brother Rake \\ ill smile to see 

That miracle, a Moralist in me. 700 

No matter — when some Bard in virtue strong, 

Giffoud perchance, shall raise the chastening song. 

Then sleep my pen for ever! and my voice 
Be only heard to hail him, and rejoice. 

Rejoice, and yield my feeble praise, though I 
May feel the lash that Viitue must apply. 

As for the smaller fry, who swarm in shoals 
From silly Hafiz up to simple Bowles, 

Why should vv'e call them from their dark abode. 

In broad St Gilo’s or in Tottenham-Road? 7io 

Or (since some men of lashion nobly daie 
To scrawl in verse) from Bond-street or the Square? 

If things of Ton their harmless lays indite. 

Most wisely doomed to shun the public sight. 

What harm? in spite of every critic elt. 

Sir T. may lead his stanzas to himsclt; 

Mills Andrews still his strength in couplets try. 

And live in prologues, though liis dramas die. 

Lords too are Bards: such things at times befall. 

And ’tis some praise in Pceis to write at all. 720 

Yet, did or Taste or Reason sway tli(» times. 

Ah! who would take their titles with their rhymes? 
Roscommon! Sheffield! with your spirits fled. 

No future laurels deck a noble head; 

No Muse will cheer, with reniwating smile. 

The paralytic puling of Cari.isle. 

The puny schoolboy and his early lay 
Men pardon, if his follies pass away; 
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But who forgives the Senior’s ceaseless verse. 

Whose hairs grow hoary as his rhymes grow worse? 730 

What heterogeneous honours deck the Peer! 

Lord, rhymester, pctit-maitre, pamphleteer! 

So dull in youth, so drivelling in his age. 

His scenes alone had damned our sinking stage; 

But Managers for once cried, “Hold, enough!” 

Nor drugged their audience with the tragic stuff. 

Yet at their judgment let his Lordship laugh. 

And case his volumes in congenial calf; 

Yes! doff that cov'cring, where Morocco shines. 

And hang a calf-skin on those recreant lines. 740 

With you, yc Druids! rich in native lead. 

Who daily scribble for your daily bread: 

With you I war not: Gifford’s heavy hand 

Has crushed, without remorse, your numerous band. 

On “All the Talents” vent your venal spleen; 

Want is your plea, let Pity be your screen. 

Let Monodic's on Fox regalewour crew. 

And Melville’s Mantle prove a Blanket loo! 

One common Lethe waits each hapless Bard, 

And, peace be ith you! ’tis your best reward. 750 

Such damning fame as Dunciads only give 
Could bid your lines beyond a morning live; 

But now at onee your fleeting labours ckxse. 

With names of greater note in blest repose. 

Far be’t from me unkindly to upbraid 
The lovely Ros \’s prose in masquerade, 

Who.se strains, the faith! nl echoes of hcT mind. 

Leave wondering compiehension far behind. 

Though Crusca’s bards no more our journals fill. 

Some stragglers skirmi.sh round the columns still; 700 

Last of the howling host whic'h onec' was Bell’s, 

Matilda snivels yet, and Hafiz yells; 

And Merry’s metaphors appear anew. 

Chained to the signature (d O. P. Q. 

When some brisk youth, the tenant of a stall. 

Employs a pen less pointed than liis awl. 

Leaves his snug shop, forsakes his store of shoes, 

St Crispin quits, and cobbles for the Muse, 

Heavens! how the vulgar stare! how crowds applaud! 
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How ladies read, and Literati laud! 770 

If, 'chance, some wicked wag should pass his jest, 

'Tis sheer ill-nature — don't the world know best? 

Genius must guide when wits admire the rhyme. 

And CAnci. Lofft declares 'tis quite sublime. 

Hear, then, ye happy sons of needless trade! 

Swains! quit the plough, resign the useless spade! 

Lo! Bi’uxs and Bloom fikld, nay, a greater far, 

Giffoud was bom beneath an adverse star, 

P\)rs(i(?k the labour'* of a servile slate. 

Stemmed the rude storm, and triumphed over Fate: 780 

Then why no more? it Pha'bus smiled on you, 

Bloomfield! why not on hi other Nathan too? 

Him too the Mania, not tlu^ Muse, has seized; 

Not inspiralicMi, but a mind diseased: 

And now no Boor can seek his last abode. 

No common be inclosed without an ode. 

Oh! since increased refinement deigns to smile 
On Britain’s sons, and bless our genial Isle, 

Let Poesy go forth, pervade tfle whole. 

Alike the rustic, and mechanic soul! 790 

Yc tuneful cobblers! still your notes prolong. 

Compose a^ once a slipper and a s(ing; 

So shall the fair your handywork perus(\ 

Your sonnets sure shall please* — perhaps your shoes. 

May Moorland weavers boast Pindaric skill, 

And tailors’ lays be longer than their bill! 

While punctual beaux reward the grateful notes. 

And pay for pocins — when they pay for coats. 

To the famed throng now paid the tribute due. 

Neglected Genius! let rue tuin to you. 800 

Come forth, oh Campbell! give thy t.ilf’uls scope; 

Who dares aspire if thou must cease to hope? 

And thou, melodious Rocehs! rise at last. 

Recall the pleasing mernoiy of the past; 

Arise! let blest remembrance still inspire. 

And strike to wonted tones thy hallowed lyre; 

Restore Apollo to his vacant throne. 

Assert thy country’s honour and thine own. 

What! must deserted Poesy still weep 
Where her last hopes with pious Cowper sleep? 

Unless, perchance, from his cold bier she turns. 
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To deck the turf that wraps her minstrel. Burns! 

No! though Contempt hath marked the spurious brood. 

The race who rhyme from folly, or for food. 

Yet still some genuine sons 'tis hers to boast. 

Who, least affecting, still aflFect the most: 

Feel as they write, and write but as they feel — 

Bear witness Gifford, Sotiieby, Macneil. 

"Why slumbers Gifford?” once was asked in vain; 

Why slumbers Gifford? let us ask again. 820 

Axe there no follies for his pen to purge? 

Are there no fo<^ls whose backs demand the scourge? 

Are there no sins for Satire’s Bard to greet? 

Stalks not gigantic Vice in every street? 

Shall Peers or Princes tread Pollution’s path. 

And 'scape alike the Law’s, and Muse’s wrath. 

Nor blaze with guilty glare through future time. 

Eternal beacons of consummate crime? 

Arouse thee, Gifford! be thy promise claimed, 

Make bad men better, or at least ashamed. 830 

Unhappy White! while life was in its spring. 

And thy young Muse just waved her joyous wing. 

The Spoiler swept that soaring Lyre away. 

Which else had sounded an immortal lay. 

Oh! what a noble heart was hcri* undone. 

When Science’ self destroyed her favourite son! 

Yes, she too much indulged thy fond pursuit. 

She showed the seeds, but Death has reaped the fruit. 

’Twas thine own Genius gave the final blow'. 

And helped to plant the wound that laid thee low: 840 

So the struck Eagle, stretched upon the plain, 

No more through rolling clouds to soar again. 

Viewed his own feather on the fatal dart. 

And winged the shaft that quivered in his heart; 

Keen were his pangs, but keener far to feel 
He nursed the pinion w-hich impelled the steel; 

While the same plumage that had w^armed his nest 
Drank the last life-drop of his bleeding breast. 

There be who say, in these enlightened days. 

That splendid lies are all the poet’s praise; 850 

That strained Invention, ever on the wing, 
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Alone impels the modern Bard to sing: 

'Tis true, that all who rhyme — nay, all who write. 

Shrink from that fatal word to Genius — Trite; 

Yet Truth sometimes will k'nd her noblest fires. 

And decorate the verse herself inspires: 

This fact in Virtue’s name let Chabbe attest: 

Though Nature s sternest Painter, yet the best. 

And here let Shee and Genius find a place. 

Whose pen and pencil yield an equal grace; seo 

To guide whose hand the sister Arts combine. 

And trace the Poet’s or the Painter’s line; 

Whose magic touch can bid the can\’as glow, 

Or pour the easy rhyme’s harmonious flow; 

While honours, doubly merited, attend 
The Poet’s rival, but the Painter’s friend. 

Blest is the man who dares approach the bower 
Where dwelt the Muses at their natal hour; 

Whose steps have pressed, whose e) c has marked afar, 

The clime that nursed the sous of song and war, 870 

The scenes which Glory still must hover o’er. 

Her place of birth, her own Achaian shore. 

But doubly blest is he whose heart expands 
With hallowed feelings for those classic lands; 

Who rends the veil of ages long gone by. 

And views their remnants with a poet’s eye! 

Wright! ’twas thy happy lot at once to view 
Those shores of glory, and to sing them too; 

And, sure, no common Muse inspired thy pen 

To hail the land ot Ciods and Godlike men. 880 

And you, associate Bards! who snatched to light 
Those gems too long withheld from modern sight; 

Whose mingling taste combined to cull the wreath 
While Attic flowers Aonian odours breathe. 

And all their renovated fragrance flung. 

To grace the beauties of your native tongue; 

Now let those minds, that nobly could transfuso 
The glorious Spirit of the Grecian Muse, 

Though soft the echo, scorn a borrowed lone: 

Resign Achaia s lyre, and strike your own. 
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Let these, or such as these, with just applause. 

Restore the Muse’s violated laws; 

But not in flimsy Darwin s pompous chime. 

That mighty master of unmeaning rhyme. 

Whose gilded cymbals, more adorned than clear. 

The eye delighted, but fatigued the ear. 

In show the simple lyre could once surpass, 

But now, worn down, appear in native brass; 

While all his train of hovering sylphs around 

Evaporate his similes and sound: 900 

Him let them shun, with him let tinsel die: 

False glare attracts, but more offends the eye. 

Yet let them not to vulgar Wordsworth stoop, 

The meanest object of the lowly group. 

Whose verse, of all but childish prattle void. 

Seems blessed harmony to Lamb and Lloyd: 

Let them — but hold, my Muse, nor dare to teach 
A strain far, far beyond thy humble reach: 

The native genius with their being given 

Will point the path, and peal their notes to heaven. 9io 

And thou, too, Scott! resign to minstrels rude 
Tlie w'ild(*r Slogan of a Border feud: 

Let others spin their meagre lines for hire; 

Enough lor Genius, if itself inspire! 

Let SocTiiKY sing, altho’ his teeming muse. 

Prolific e\tTy spri:ig, be too profuse; 

Let simple M’oimswoin'ii chime his childish verse. 

And brother Colliudck lull the babe at nurse; 

Let Spt'clre-moiigering Llv.ts aim, at most. 

To rouse the CalU'ries, oi to raise a ghost; 920 

Let Moork still si<ih; let Strancu ord steal from Moore, 

And swt'iir that C]\M()l:\s sang sucii notes of yore; 

Let Hayley hobble on, Montgomery rave. 

And godly Gbmiame chant a stupid stave; 

Let sonneteering Bowia:s his stiains reline. 

And whine and whimper to the fourteenth line; 

Let Stott, Cari.isle, Matu-da, and the rest 
Of Grub Street, and of Grosveiior Place the best. 

Scrawl on, till Death release us from the strain, 

Or Common Sense assert her rights again; 
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But Thou, with powers that mock the aid of praise, 
Should’st leave to humbler Bards ignoble lays: 

Thy country’s voice, the voice of all the Nine, 

Demand a hallowed harp — that harp is thine. 

Say! will not Caledonia’s annals yield 
The glorious record of some n ^bler field. 

Than the vile foray of a plundering clan. 

Whose proudest deeds disgrace the name of man? 

Or Marmion’s acts of darkness, fitter food 
For Sherwood’s outlaw tales of Roiun Hood? 
Scotland! still proudly claim thy native Bard, 

And be lliy praise his first, his best reward! 

Yet not with thee alone his name should live. 

But own the vast rcno\\ n a world can give; 

Be known, perchance, when Albion is no more. 

And tell the talc of wliat she M as befort*; 

To future times licr faded fame recall. 

And sa\e her gkay, though his country fall. 

Yet M'hat avails the sanguine Poet’s ]K)pe, 

To conquer ages, and \v itli time to cope? 

New eras spread their Mings, ii(*\v iiati(uis rise, 

And other X’ictors fill th’ applauding skies; 

A few brief genoratitjns fleet akiiig. 

Whose sons forget tlu’ Poc’t and his song: 

E’en noM% Mhat once-loved Minstrels se.ircr* may claim 
The transient mention of a dubious name! 

When Fame’s loud trump hath bloMii its nobh*st blast, 
Though long the sound, the echo slc*(’]ys at last; 

And Glory, like the Phcciiix midst lu r fires. 

Exhales her odours, blazes, and expires. 


Shall hoary Granta call her sable sons. 

Expert in science, more expert at puns? 

Shall these approach the Muse? ah, no! she flics, 
Ev'cn from the tempting ore of Seaton’s prize; 
Though Printers condescend the press to soil 
With rhyme by Hoare, and epic blank by Hr)YLE: — 
Not him whose page, if still upheld by whist. 
Requires no Siicred theme to bid us list. 

Ye! who in Granta’s honours would surpass, 

Must mount her Pegasus, a full-grown ass; 
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A foal well worthy of her ancient Dam, 

Whose Helicon is duller than her Cam. 

There Clarke, still striving piteously “to please,’ 
Forgetting doggerel leads not to degrees, 

A would-be S.itirist, a hired Buffoon, 

A monthly sciibbler of some low lampoon. 
Condemned to drudge, the meanest of the mean. 
And furbish falsehr)ods ior a magazine. 

Devotes to scand.d his congenial mind; 

Himself a living libel on mankind. 

Oh! dark asylum of a \\indal race! 

At once the boast of learning, and disgrace! 

So lost to rhd bus, that nor IIojx'.son’s vers:^ 

Can make thee better, nor poor IIkwsox's v\orsc. 
But where fair Isis rolis her purer wave. 

The paitial Niusc* delighted loves to lave; 

On ht'r giec‘n banks a greeticr vvTeath she wove. 

To crown the Bai\is that h nint her classic grove; 
Where Ru iiards wakes a genuine poet’s fires. 

And modern Britons glory in their Sires. 

For me, who, thus unasked, haw dared to tell 
My country, what her sons should know too well. 
Zeal for Ikt honour bade me ht-re engage 
The host of idiots llhit intest her age; 

No just applause her honoured name shall lose. 

As first in freedom, dearest to the Muse. 

Oh! would thy bards but emulate thy fame. 

And rise more wordiy, Albion, v)l thy name! 

What Athens w’as in science, Rome in power. 

What Tyre appeared in her meridian hour, 

’Tis thine at once, fair Albion! to have been- — 
Earth’s chief Dietatiess, Ocean’s Icnely Queen: 

But Rome' decayed, and Athens strew t'd the plain. 
And 'IVre’s proud ]iiers lit' shattered in the main; 
Like these, thy strength may sink in ruin hurled. 
And Britain fall, the bulwark ol the world. 

But let me cease, and dread Cassaiidia’s fate. 

With warning evx'i* scoffed at, till too late; 

To themes less lofty still my lay confine, 

And urge thy Bards to gain a name like thine. 
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Then, hapless Britain! be thy rulers blest. 

The Senate’s oracles, the people’s jest! 

Still hear thy motley oratois dispense 
The flowers of rhetoric, though not of sense. 

While Canning’s colleagues bate him for his wit, 

And old dame Portt^and fills ihe place of Pitt. 

Yet once again, adieu! ere this the sail 
That wafts me hence is shivering in the gale; 

And Afric’s coast and Calpe’s adverse height. 

And Stamboul’s minarets must greet my sight: 1020 

Thence shall I stray through Beauty’s native clime. 

Where Kaff is clad in rocks, and crownt'd with snows sublime. 
But should I back return, no tempting press 
Shall drag my journal from the desk’s n'cess; 

Let coxcombs, printing as they come fiom far. 

Snatch his own wreath of Ridicule from Carr; 

Let Aberdeen and Elgin still pursue 
The shade of fame through regions of Viitu, 

Waste useless thousands on their Phidian freaks. 

Misshapen monuments and maimed antiques; 1030 

And make their grand saloons a general mart 
For all the mutilated blocks of art: 

Of Dardan tours let Dilettanti tell, 

I leave topography to rapid Cell; 

And, quite content, no more shall interpose 
To stun the public ear — at least with Prose. 

Thus far Tve held my undisturbed ear(*er. 

Prepared for rancoui, steeled ’gainst S(»lfish fear; 

This thing of rhyme I ne’er disdained to own — 

Though not obtrusive, yet not quite unknown. 1040 

My voice was heard ag«iin, though not so loud. 

My page, though nameless, never disavowed; 

And now at once I tear the veil away: — 

Cheer on the pack! the Quarry stands at b.iy, 

Unscared by all the din of Melbourne house. 

By Lamb’s resentment, or by Holland’s spouse. 

By Jeffrey’s harmless pistol, IIali.am’s ragci, 

Edina's brawny sons and brimstone page. 

Our men in buckram shall have blows enough. 

And feel they too are “penetrable stuff”: 
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And though I hope not hence unscathed to go, 

Who conquers me shall find a stubborn foe. 

The time hath been, when no harsh sound would fall 
From lips that now may seem imbued with gall; 

Nor fools nor follies tempt me to despise 

The meanest thing that ciawled beneath my eyes: 

But now, so callous grown, so changed since youth, 

IVe learned to think, and sternly speak the truth; 

Learned to deride the critic’s staich decree. 

And break him on the wheel he meant for me; 1060 

To spurn the rod a scribbler bids me kiss. 

Nor care if couits and caowds applaud or hiss: 

Nay more, though all my rival rhymesters frown, 

I too can hunt a Poetaster d(A\n; 

And, armed in proof, the gauntlet cast at once 
To Scotch m.iraudci, and to Southern dunce. 

Thus much I've daicd; if my incondite lay 

Hath wronged these lighteoiis times, let others say: 

This, let the wcild, which knows not how^ to spare. 

Yet rarely blames unjustly, now' declare. 1070 


POSTCRIPT TO THE SECOND EDITION 


I HAVE been informed, since the present edition w^ent to the 
press, that my trusty and well-beloved cousins, the Edinburgh 
Reviewers, are ]ueparing a most \'ehement critique on my poor, 
gentle, umrsistiu^ Muse, whom they ha\e already so be-deviled 
with their ungodly ribaldiy •, 

“TantiCne aniinis ccelestibus Inr!” 

I suppose I must say of Jeffrey as Sir Andrew^ Aguecheek saith, 
"an I had known he was so cunning of fence, I had seen him 
damned ere I had fought him.” What a pity it is that I shall be 
beyond the Bosphorus before the next number has passed the 
Twecdl But I yet hope to light mv pipe w'ith it in Persia. 

My Northern friends ha\ e accused me, w'ith justice, of person- 
ality towards their great literary Anthropophagus, Jeffrey; but 
what else was to be done with him and his dirty pack, who feed 
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by “lying and slandering,” and slake their thirst by “evil speak- 
ing”? I have adduced facts already well known, and of Jeffrey's 
mind I have stated my free opinion, nor has he thence sustained 
any injury: — ^what scavenger was ever soiled by being pelted with 
mud? It may be said that I quit England because I have censured 
there “persons of honour and wit about town”; but I am coming 
back again, and their vengeance will keep hot till my return. 
Those who know me can testify that my motives for leaving Eng- 
land are very different from fears, literary or personal: those who 
do not, may one day be convinced. Since the publication of this 
thing, my name has not been concealed; I have been mostly in 
London, ready to answer for my transgressions, and in daily ex- 
pectation of sundry cartels; but, alas! “the age of chiv^alry is over,” 
or, in the vulgar tongue, tlicre is no spirit now-a-days. 

There is a youth ycleped Hewson Clarke (subaiidi esquire), a 
sizer of Emmanuel College, and, I believe, a denizen of Berwick- 
upon-Tweed, whom I have introduced in these pages to much 
better company than he has been accustomed to meet; he is, not- 
withstanding, a very sad dog, and for no reason that I can dis- 
cover, e.xcept a personal cpiarrcl \N'ith a bear, kept by me at Cam- 
bridge to sit for a fellowship, and whom the jealousy of his Trinity 
contemporaries preventt'd from success, has been abusing me, 
and, what is worse, the defenceless innoct'ut a])ove mcMitioned, in 
the Satirist lor one \car and some months. I am utterly uncon- 
scious of having gi\en him any provocation; indeed, I am guiltless 
of having heaid his n.imc , tdl couph'd w ith the Satirist. He has 
therefore no reason to eomjd lin, and 1 dari' say that, like Sir 
Fretful Plagiary, he is ratlicr pira.scd than otherwise*. T have now 
mentioned all w'ho have d(»iie me* the honour to notice me and 
mine, lliat is, my bear and my book, except the editor of the 
Satirist, who, it seems, is a gentleman — Cod w'ot! 1 wish he could 
impart a little of his gi*ntiiity to his .subordinate .scribblers. I hear 
that Mr. Jehnixgiiam is about to l.ike up the cudgels for his 
Mtcceiias, Lord Carlisle. I hope not; he was one of the few, who, 
in the very short intercom se I had with him, treated me with 
kindness wh(*n a b(jy; and whatever he may say or do, “pour on, 
I w'ill endure.” I have nothing further to add, .save a general note 
of thanksgiving to readers, purcha.scrs, and publishers, and in the 
words of Scott, I wish 

“To all and each a fair good night. 

And ro.sy dreams and slumbers light.” 
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THE CURSE OF MINERVA 

-“Pallas te hoc vulnere, Pallas 
Immolat, et pcenam scelerato ex sanguine sumit.” 

— /Eneid, lib. xii. 11. 948, 949 

Athens: Capuchin Convent, 

March 17, 1811. 

Slow sinks, more lovely ere his race be run. 

Along Morea*s hills the settling Sun; 

Not, as in northern climes, obscurely bright, 

But one unclouded blaz.e of living light; 

O’er the liushed deep the yellow beam he throws. 

Gilds the green v.ave that trembles as it glows; 

On old yEgina’s rock and Hydra’s isle 
The God of gladness sheds his parting smile; 

O’er his own regions lingering lo\es to shine. 

Though there his altars are no more divine. lO 

Descending fast, the mountain-shadows kiss 
Thy glorious Gulf, uneoiupiercd Salamis! 

Their a/ure arches through the long expanse. 

More deeply purpled, meet his mellowing glance. 

And teiiderest tints, along their summits dri\en, 

Mark his gay course, and own the hues of Heaven; 

Till, darkly shaded from the land and deep. 

Behind his Delphian rock he sinks to sleep. 

On sucli an eve his palest beam he cast 
When, Athens! here thy Wisest looked his last. 20 

How watched thy better sons his farewell lay, 

That closed their murdered Sage’s latest day! 

Not yet — ^not yet — Sol pauses on the hill. 

The precious hour of parting lingers still; 

But sad his light to agonizing eyes. 

And dark the mountain’s once delightful dyes; 

Gloom o’er the lovely land he seemed to pour. 

Tile land where Phcpbus ne\'er frow'iied before; 

But ere he sunk below Gith*eron’s head. 

The cup of Woe was quafted — the Spirit fled; 
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The soul of Him that scorned to fear or fly. 

Who lived and died as none can live or die. 

But lo! from high Hymettus to the plain 
The Queen of Night asserts her silent reign; 

No murky vapour, herald of the storm. 

Hides her fair face, or girds her glowing form; 

With comice glimmering as the moonbeams play, 

There the white column greets her gratctiil ray. 

And bright around, ^^ith quivering beams beset. 

Her emblem sparkles o’er the Minaret: 40 

The groves of olive scattered dark and wide. 

Where meek Cephisus sheds his scanty tide. 

The cypress saddening by the sacred mosque. 

The gleaming tun-et of the gay kiosk. 

And sad and sombre *mid the holy calm. 

Near Theseus’ fane, yon solitary p ilm; 

All, tinged with varied hues, arrest the eye; 

And dull were his that passed them heedless by. 

Again the -dlgean, heard no more afar, 

Lulls his chafed breast from elemental war: so 

Again his waves in milder tints unfold 
Their long expanse of sapphiie and of gold. 

Mixed with the shades of many a distant isle 
That frown, where gentler Ocean deigns to smile. 

As thus, within the walls of Pallas’ fane, 

I marked the beauties of the land and main. 

Alone, and friendless, on the magic .shore. 

Whose arts and arms but live in poets’ lore; 

Oft as the matchless dome I turned lo scan. 

Sacred to Gods, but not .secure from Man, 00 

The Past returiicd, the Pre.S(‘nt .seemed to ctMsc\ 

And Glory knew no clime beyond lu'i Greexe! 

Hour rolled along, and Dian’s orb on high 
Had gained the centre of her .softest .sky; 

And yet unwearied still my footsteps trod 
O’er the vain shrine of many a vanislied God: 

But chiefly, Pallas! thine, when Hcxale’s glare 
Checked by thy columns, fell more sadly fair 
O’er the chill marble, where the startling tread 
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Thrills the lone heart like echoes from the dead. 

Long had I mused, and treasured every trace 
The wreck of Greece recorded of her race. 

When, lo! a giant- form before me strode. 

And Pallas hailed me in her own Abode! 

Yes, ’twas Minerva’s self; but, ah! how changed. 

Since o’er the Dardan field in arms she ranged! 

Not such as erst, by her divine e()mmand. 

Her form appeared from Phidias’ plastic hand: 

Gone were the terrors ol her aw iul brow. 

Her idle idi^gis bore no Gorgon now; 80 

Her helm was dinted, and the broken lance 
Seemed w'eak and shaftk'ss e’en to mortal glance; 

The Olive Rraneh, which still she deigned to clasp. 

Shrunk from her touch, and w'ithered in her grasp; 

And, ah! though still the brightest of the sky, 

Gelcstial tears l)edimmi.d her large blue eye; 

Round the rent cascpie her owlet circled slow. 

And mourned his mistress with a shriek of woe! 

“Mortal!” — ’twas thus she spake — ^“that blush of shame 
Proclaims thee Briton, once a noble name; no 

First of the miglity, foremost of the free. 

Now' honoured less' Iw all, and least hv me: 

Chief ol tliy loes sliall Pallas still be found. 

Seek’st thou the cause of loathing? — look around. 

Lo! here, despitt' of war and wasting fire, 

I saw' Mieees.'i\e TManm’es expire; 

’Seaped Iroiii the ra\age of the Turk and Goth, 

Thy eounlrv .sends a s[)(iikT worse than botli. 

Survey this vaianl, ^iol.lted lane; 

Recount the relies torn tl.at y(’t remain: 100 

These Ceerops placed, this IVrieles adorned. 

That Adria!! re.ire<l when dioopiug Science mourned. 

What more 1 owe let Cialitude attest — 

Know', Al.u’ie and Islgiii did the rest. 

That all may leain from wlu'iiet' the plunderer came. 

The insulted wall sustains his hated name: 

For Elgin’s fame thus grateful Pallas pleads. 

Below', his name — above, behold his deeds! 

Be ever hailed with ecjual honour here 
The Gothic monarch and tlie Pictish peer: 
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Arms cnve the first his light, the last had none, 

But basely stole what less barbanans won 
So when the Lion quits his fell repast. 

Next pi owls the Wolf, the filthy Jackal last 
Flesh, limbs and blood the foimtr make their own. 
The last pooi biule seciiiely gniws the bone 
Yet still the Gods are just and crimes ire ciossed 
See here whit Llgin won ind whit he lost^ 

Another name with his pollutes my shiinc 
Behold wlicie Dims Ik ims disdiin to shii e^ 

Some retribution still might Pill is cl nni 
When \ eniis hilt asengeel Minci\ is sh inie 

She ccised iwhik and thus Id red i( ph 
To siiothe the \eiigi mc( kii dhng in hii (\e 
‘Diugliter ot fo\e^ in Biiliin*^ injiiieel n iinc 
K true born Brito i mix tl e de^d disel inn 
Fro vn not on F ii d Fngliiid owns Inin not 
Atheni no’ th) pnneleiei w is i ^ci t 
Ask st them the h I lom 1 1 1 Plnle s toweis 

Suixej Bortlii — C ikeloni i s oi is 
A.nd well I ’ no\ within th t 1 ist ird 1 inel 
H itli Wisdoms godde*' m\( held eoin n nd 
A buien soil wlicie \ itnic s gcinis ii iiliiieil 
To steri sttid '\ c n tint tlu inmel 
Whose ihi^ ( (11 beti i\s tlu ingg iid ( i ih 

Emblem ot M i j \ lioin tlu 1 ind gives biith 
Each g( I 1 1 1 ill lenec in itnn d to k sist 
A 1 (’ ( f UK 4 iin s sophisli i id mis! 

Eich I i( f 'e from lo^gx inoiint md n I’^hi p i i 

Dilutes with dim] i\ci\ dri//H hi in 

Till biiist it 1( ngtli I icliwitix 1( 1(1 onflows 

I ( 111 c •* tlu 1 s( d .11(1 iii<nd is th ii snows 

Then thoiisind stluines of jutuluicc ind piide 

Despatch hei ‘''hnnini? childien f n md wuli 

S imc t ist soin West s( nu —i vtiyw licit but N( ithl 

In (j K t ol 1 1 \ 1( ss g nil tl \ 1 siK loilh 

And thus — icci rsed Ic th d i\ md yt n' — 

She s( lit a P ct to pi ly tlu It Ion licit 
\i\. ( iicdoni i cl urns soint n. (ivt wtilli 
As dull Bn oti i g iv( i Pindar biith 
So in 4 Ik I few the It tit red and the bi ivt 
Bound to no clinic and victors of tlic gi ive. 
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Shake off the sordid dust of such a land. 

And shine like children of a happier strand; 

As once, ot yore, in some obnoxious place. 

Ten names (if found) had saved a wretched race.” 

"Morlall” the bluc-eycd maid resumed, “once more 
Bear back my mandate to thy native shore. 

Though fallen, alas! this vengeance yet is mine. 

To turn my counsels far from lands like thine. 160 

Hear then in silence Pallas* stern behest; 

Hear and believe, for Time will tell the rest. 

“First on the head of him who did this deed 
My curse shall light, — on him and all his seed: 

Without one spark of intellectual fire. 

Be all the sons as senseless as the sire; 

If ono with wit the parent brood disgrace. 

Believe him bastard of a brighter race; 

Still with his hireling artists let him prate, 

And Folly’s praise repay for \Msdom's hate; ITO 

Long of their Patron’s gusto let them tell. 

Whose noblest, native gusto is — to sell: 

To sell, and make — mav Shame record the day! — 

The State — iec(aver oi his pilleied prey. 

Meantime, the flattering, fei'ble dotard. West, 

Europe’s worst dtiuber, and poor Britain’s best. 

With pahic cl hand shall tiun each model o’er. 

And own himscll an inlant ol loinscorc. 

Be all the Biiiiscus culled li\)m all St Giles’, 

"I'litit Art and Nature may eomparc their st^’les; iso 

While' biawiiv brutes in stupid w’onder stare. 

And mai\('l .it his Lordship’s ‘stone shop’ there. 

Round the thronged gate sliall s.iiinleiing coxcombs creep 
To lounge .md hicubiate, to prate and peep; 

W'hilc' inanv a languid maid, with longing .igh. 

On giant siatues casts the eiirivnis eye: 

The* room w ith transient glance appears to skim. 

Yet marks the' mighty back and length of limb; 

Mourns (^’er the clifference ol note and then: 

Exclaims, ‘These Greeks indeed were proper men!* 190 

Draws slight comparisons ol these with those. 

And envies Lais all her Attic beaux. 

When shall a modern maid have swains like these? 
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AlasI Sir Harry is no Herculesl 
And last of all, amidst the gaping crew. 

Some calm spectator, as he takes his view. 

In silent indignation mixed with grief. 

Admires the plunder, but abhors the thief. 

Oh, loathed in life, nor pardored in the dust. 

May Hate pursue his sacrilegious lust! 200 

Linked with the fool that fired the Ephesian dome. 

Shall vengeance follow far beyond the tomb. 

And Eratostratus and Elgin shine 

In many a branding page and burning line; 

Alike reserved for aye to stand accursed. 

Perchance the second blacker than the first. 

"So let liim stand, through ages yet unborn. 

Fixed statue on the pedestal of Scorn; 

Though not for him alone revenge shall wait. 

But fits thy country for her coming fate: 210 

Hers were the deeds that taught her lawless son 
To do what oft Britannia’s self had done. 

Look to the Baltic — blazing from afar. 

Your old ally yet mourns peifidious war. 

Not to such deeds did Pallas lend her aid. 

Or break the compact which herself had made; 

Far from such counsels, from the faithless field 
She fled — but left behind her Gorgon shield, 

A fatal gift that turned your friends to stone. 

And left lost Albion hated and alone. 220 

“Look to the East, where Ganges' swarthy race 
Shall shake your tyrant empire to its base; 

Lo! there Rebellion rears her ghastly head. 

And glares the Nemesis of native dead; 

Till Indus rolls a deep purpureal flood. 

And claims his long arrear of northern blood. 

So may ye perish! — Pallas, when she gave 
Your free-bom rights, forbade ye to enslave. 

“Look on your Spain! — she clasps the hand she hates. 
But boldly clasps, and tfu*usts you from her gates. 230 

Bear witness, bright Barossal thou canst tell 
Whose were the sons that bravely fought and fell. 
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But Lusitania, kind and dear ally. 

Can spare a few to fight, and sometimes fly. 

Oh glorious field! by Famine fiercely won, 

The Gaul retinjs for once, and all is done! 

But when did Pcnllas teach, that one retreat 
Retrieved three long Olympiads of defeat? 

“Look last at home — ^ye love not to look there 
On the grim smile of comfortless despair: 240 

Your city saddens: loud though Revel howls. 

Here Famine faints, and yonder Rapine prowls. 

See all alike of more or less bereft; 

No misers tremble when there’s nothing left. 

‘Blest paper credit’ — who shall dare to sing? 

Tt clogs like lead Corrnplion's weary wnng. 

Yet Pallas plucked each Premier by the car. 

Who Cods aiid men alike disdained to hear; 

But one, repentant o’er a banknint slate. 

On Pallas calls, — but calls, alas! too late: 250 

Then raves for'*®; to that Mentor bends. 

Though he and Pcdlas iHver yet w’ere friends. 

Him Senates bear, whom never yet they heard. 

Contemptuous once, and now no less absurd. 

So, once of yore, each reasonable frog. 

Swore faith and fealty to his sovereign ‘log.^ 

Thus haik'd ycuir rulers their jxitrieian clod. 

As Egypt chose an onion for a Cod. 

“Now fare ye well! enjov vour little hour; 

Go, grasp the shadow oi your wmished power; 260 

Gloss o'er the failure ot each fondest scheme; 

Your strength a name, vour bkiatcd wealth a dream. 

Gone is that Gold, the marvel of mankind. 

And Pirates barter all thtit's left behind. 

No more the hirelings, purchased near and far. 

Crowd to tin' ranks of mercenaiy^ war. 

The idle inerclianl on the useless quay 
Droops o’er the bales no bark may bear away; 

Or, back returning, sees rejected stores 
Rot piecemeal on his own encumbered shores: 

The starved mechanic breaks his rusting loom. 

And desperate mans him 'gainst the coming doom. 
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Then in the Senates of your sinking state 
Show me the man whose counsels may have weight. 
Vain is each voice where tones could once command; 
E'en factions cease to charm a factious land: 

Yet jarring sects convulse a sister Isle, 

And light with maddening hands the mutual pile. 

“ 'Tis done, 'tis past — since Pallas warns in vain; 
The Furies seize her abdicated reign: 

Wide o’er the realm they wave their kindling brands. 
And wring her vitals with their fiery hands. 

But one conviilsiv'c struggle still remains. 

And Gaul shall weep ere Albion wear her chains. 

The bannered pomp of war, the glittering files. 

O’er whose gay trappings stern Bellona smiles; 

The brazen trump, the spirit-stining drum. 

That bid the foe defiance ere they come; 

The hero bounding at his country’s call. 

The glorious death that consecrates his fall. 

Swell the young heart with visionary charms, 

And bid it antedate the joys of arms. 

But know, a lesson you may yet be taught. 

With death alone are laurels cheaply bought; 

Not in the conflict Ha\oc seeks delight. 

His day of mercy is the day of fight. 

But when the field is fought, the battle won. 

Though drenched with gore, his woes are but begun: 
His deeper deeds as yet ye know by name; 

The slaughtered peasant and the ravish(*d dame. 

The rifled mansion and the foe-reaped field, 

III suit with souls at home, untaught to yield. 

Say with what eye along the distant down 
Would flying burghers mark the blazing town? 

How view the column of ascending flamf\s 
Shake his red shadow^ o’er the startled Thames? 

Nay, frown not, Albion! for the torch was thine 
That lit such pyres from Tagus to the Rhine: 

Now should they burst on thy devot(‘d coast. 

Go, ask thy bosom who deserves thc'm most? 

The law of Heaven and Earth is life b)r life. 

And she who raised, in vain regrets, the strife." 

[First publ., 1815. 
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THE WALTZ: 

AN APOSTROPHIC HYMN 
BY HORACE HORNEM, ESQ. 

"Qualis in Eurotae ripis, aut per juga Cynthi, 

Excrcet Diana chores.” 

— ^Virgil. JEneid. i. 498, 499. 

“Such on Eurotas’ banks, or Cynthus’ height, 

Diana seems: and so she charms the sight. 

When in the dance the graceful goddess leads 
The quire of nymphs, and overtops their heads.” 

— Dryden’s Virgil. 

TO THE PUBLISHER 

Sir, — I am a country Gentleman of a midland county. I might 
have been a Parliament-man for a certain borough; having had 
the offer of as many votes as General T. at the general election 
in 1812. But I was all for domestic happiness; as, fifteen years 
ago, on a \'isit to London, I married a middle-aged Maid of 
Honour. We lived happily at Ilornem Hall till last Season, when 
my wife and I were invited by the Countess of Waltzaway (a 
distant relation of my Spouse) to pass the winter in town. Think- 
ing no harm, and our Girls being come to a marriageable (or, 
as they call it, marketable) age, and having besides a Chancery 
suit inveti'rately entaihnl upon the family estate, e came up in 
our old chariot, — of w hich, by the bye, my w ife grew’ so ashamed 
in less than a w’(H*k, lliat I was obliged to buy a second-hand 
barouche, of which I might mount tlie box, Mrs. H. says, if I 
could drive, but never see the inside — that place being reserved 
for the Honourable Augustus Tiplix', her putncr-gencral and 
Opera-knight. Hearing gie.it praises of Mrs. II. s dancing (she 
was famous for birlhnight iniuucts in the latter end of the last 
century), I unbooted, and went to a ball at the Countess’s, ex- 
pecting to .see a country dance, or, at most, C'otillons, reels, and 
all the old paces to the new’est tunes. But, judge of my surprise, 
on arriving, to see poor dear Mrs. Hornein with her arms half 
round the loins of a huge hussar-looking gentleman I never set 
eyes on before; and his, to say truth, rather more than half round 
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her waist, turning round, and round, to a d— d see-saw u|)-and- 
down sort of tune, that reminded me of the “Black Joke,’' only 
more **affettuoso,*' till it made me quite giddy with wondering 
they w^ere not so. By and by they stopped a bit, and I thought 
they would sit or tall down: — but no; with Mrs. H.'s hand on 
his shoulder, *‘Quam familiaritc ” (as Terence said, when I 
was at school,) they walked about a minute, and then at it again, 
like two cock-chafers spitted on the same bodkin. I asked what 
all tliis meant, when, with a loud laugh, a child no older than our 
Wilhclmina (a name 1 luncr heard but in the Vicar of Wakefield, 
though her mother would call her alter the Princes of Swappen- 
bach,) said, “L — d! Mr. Hornem, can’t you see they’re valtzing?” 
or waltzing (I forget which); and tht'ii up she got, and her 
mother and sister, and away they went, and round-abouted it 
till supper-time. Now that I know \vhat it is, I like it of all things, 
and so does Mrs. 11. (thoiigli I ha\e bioken my shins, and lour 
times overturned Mrs. Honiem’s maid, in practising the prelimi- 
nary steps in a morning). Indeed, so miieh do I like it, that 
having a turn for rhyme, tastih displayed in some election 
ballads, and songs in honour ot all the \ietorics (but till lately I 
have had little piaetice in that wm\,) T sat dowm, and wnth the 
aid of William Fit/gerald, F.sq., and a few' hints from Dr. Busby, 
(whose recititions I attend, and am inonstious fond of Master 
Busby’s manner of diliv'eiing liis fathei’s late successful “Drury 
Lane Address,”) I composed the fallowing hymn, wherewithal 
to make my sentiments known to the Public; whom, ncvei theless, 
I heartily despise, as well as the critics. 1 am. Sir, yours, etc., etc. 

Hf)il \( L nOUNKM. 

Muse of the manv-twinkiing feet! w]ios(‘ charms 
Are now extended u]^ Irom legs to arms; 

Terpsichore! — too long misdeemed a maid — 

Reproachful term — be stowed but to upbr.iid — 

Henceforth in all lh(' bionzc'^ ot brightness shine. 

The least a Vestal of tlie \^irgin Nine. 

Far be from thee and thiim the name of Pnide: 

Mocked yet Iriumphanl; .sneered at, unsubdued; 

Thy legs must mo\e to coiujiier as they fly. 

If but thy coats arc* reasonably high! lO 

Thy breast — if bare enough — rccjuircs no shield; 

Dance forth — sam armour thou shalt take the field 
And owm — impregnable to inost a.ssaults. 

Thy nf)t too lawfully begotten “Waltz.” 
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Hail, nimble Nymph! to whom the young hussar, 

The whiskered votary of Waltz and War, 

His night devotes, despite of spur and boots; 

A sight unmatched since Orpheus and his brutes: 

Hail, spirit-stirring Waltz! — beneath whose banners 
A modem hero fought for modish manners; 

On Hounslow’s heath to rival Wellesley’s fame. 

Cocked, fired, and missed his man — but gained his aim; 
Hail, moving Muse! to whom the fair one’s breast 
Gives all it can, and bids us take the rest. 

Oh! for the flow of Busby, or of Fitz, 

The latter’s loyalty, the former’s wits. 

To “energise the object I pursue,” 

And give both Belial and his Dance their due! 


Imperial Waltz! imported from the Rhine 
(Famed for the growth of pedigrees and wine). 
Long be thine import from all duty free. 

And Hock itself be less esteemed than thee; 

In some few qualities alike — for Hock 
Improves our cellar — thou our living stock. 

The head to Hock belongs — thy subtlei art 
Intoxicates alone the Inu'dless heart: 

Through the full veins thy gentler poison s\Aims, 
And wakes to Wantonness the billing limbs. 


Oh, German)! how innch to thee ve owe. 

As hea\en-born Pitt can te.stily below. 

Ere cursed Contederation Tii.uk' thee France’s, 
And only left us thy d — d debts and dances! 

Of subsidies and Hanover berelt. 

We bless thee still — lor George the Third is left! 
Of kings the best — and last, not hast in woi*!'. 
For graciously begetting George — the Fonitn. 

To Germany, and Highnesses serene. 

Who owe us millions — don’t we owe the Queen? 
To Germany, what owe w'e not besides? 

So oft bestowing Brunswickers and brides; 

Who paid for vulgar, with her royal blood. 
Draw'll from the stem of each Teutonic stud: 

Who sent u.s — so be pardoned all her faults — 

A dozen dukes, some Kings, a Queen — and Waltz. 
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But peace to her — ^licr Emperor and Diet, 

Though now tnuisfcrrcd to Buonaparte’s “fiat”! 

Back to my theme — O muse of Motion! say. 

How first to Albion found thy Waltz her way? 

Borne on the breath of Hyperborean gales. 

From Hamburg’s port (while Hamburg yet had jnails)^ 60 
Ere yet unlucky Fame — compelled to c reep 
To snowy Gottenburg — was chilled to sleep; 

Or, starting from her slumbers, deigned arise, 

Heligoland! to stock thy mart with lies; 

While unburnt Moscow yet had news to sc*nd. 

Nor owed her fiery Exit to a friend. 

She came? — Waltz came — and with her certain sets 
Of true despatches, and as true Ga7t‘ttes; 

Then flamecl of Austerlitz the blest despatch. 

Which Mcmitcur nor Morning Post can match; 70 

And — almost crushed bentsilh the glorious news — 

Ten pla\s, and forty tales of Kot/ebiu‘\s; 

One envoy s letters, six c(>mposers’ airs. 

And loads from Frankfort and fiom Leipsic fairs; 

Meiners’ finir volumes upon Womankind, 

Like Lapland witches to ensure a wind; 

Brunck’s heaviest tome for ballast, luid, to back it. 

Of Heyne, such as should not sink the packet. 

Fraught with this cargo — and her fain*st freight, 

Delightful Waltz, on tiptoe for a Mate, 80 

The welcome vessel r<*ached the genial str.ind. 

And round her flocked the d.iughtcis ol the lantl. 

Not decent David, when, before the ark. 

His grand Pas-scul (Wcited .some ri*mark; 

Not love-lorn Quixote, when his Sancho thought 
The knight’s Fatidan^o friski(T than it ought; 

Not soft Herodias, when, with winning tread, 

Her nimble feet danced ofl anollM*r*s he.id; 

Not fd(‘opatra on her Galley’s Deck, 

Displayed S(j much of /eg or more cjf r/eek, no 

Than Thou, ambrosial Waltz, when first the Moon 
Beheld thee tw'irling to a Saxon tune! 

To You, ye husbands of ten years! wliose- brows 
Ache with the uimuul tributes of ii .spou.se; 
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To you of nine years less, who only bear 

The Inukling sprouts of those that you shall wear, 

With adclc'd ornainenls around them rolled 
Of native brass, or law-avvardod gold; 

To You, ye Matrons, ev(*r on iiic watch « 

To mar a son’s, or make a daughter’s match; lOO 

To You, ye children of — whom chance accords — 

Alwatfs tlu' Ladies, and snmrtimrs their Lords; 

I'o You, ye single gentlemen, who seek 
Torments for lil(\ or pleasures for a week; 

As Lovi‘ or Hymen your endeavours guide. 

To gain your own, or snatch anotlur’s hride; — 

To OIK' and all the lovely Stranger came, 

And every ball-room echoes with her name. 

Endearing Waltz! — to thy more melting tune 
Bow Irish Jig, and anci<'nt Bigadoon. 110 

Sc'oteh reels, avaunt! and Country-dance forego 
Your lutuie claims to each fantastic toe! 

W’altz — Waltz alone — both legs and arms dt'inands. 

Liberal of feet, and lavish of Ikt hands; 

Hands which may freely range in public sight 
Where ne’er Ix'fon' — hut — pniy “put out the light”: 

Mc-thinks the glare of yonder chandelier 
Shines much too far — or I am much too near; 

And tnu’, though strange — \\ .ilt/ whispers this remark, 

“Mv slij^peiy steps are salest in the dark!” 120 

But here tin* Muse with due decorum halts. 

And lends her longest petticoat to “Waltz.” 

Obser\ ant Travellers of everv time! 

Y(' (^)narl('s published upon e\erv clime! 

() say, shtill dnh Romaikas Iumnv round, 

I'audan^^o's wriggle, or lutirro's Innind; 

.in l'g\ Jit’s Aliiias — t.intahsmg giouji — 
olumbia's c.ijn'rei> to tlu' warlike Whooji — 

.111 alight, fiom cold K.unsehatka to Ckijie Horn, 

W ith Waltz com|\in\ or alti*r W’altz be born? 130 

Ah, no! Irom .Nhmei s jiages ilown to Galt's, 

Each touiist pens a p.iragraph lor “W’altz. ’ 

Shades of those Belles whose* n'ign began of yore. 

With Cieorge tlie Third’s — and ended long before! — 
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Though in your daughters’ daughters yet you thrive, 

Burst from your lead, and be yourselves alive! 

Back to the Ball-room speed your spectred host. 

Fool’s Paradise is dull to that you lost. 

No treacherous powder bids Conjecture quake: 

No stiff-starched stays make meddling fingers ache; 140 

(Transferred to those ambiguous things that ape 
Goats in their visage, women in their shape;) 

No damsel faints when rather closely pressed. 

But more caressing seems when most caressed; 

Superfluous Hartshorn, and reviving Salts, 

Both banished by the sovereign cordial “Waltz.” 

Seductive Waltz! — though on thy native shore 
Even Werter’s self proclaimed thee half a whore; 

Welter — to decent vice though much inclined, 

Yet warm, not wanton; dazzled, but not blind — 

Though gentle Genlis, in her strife with Slael, 

Would even proscribe thee from a Paris ball; 

The fashion hails, from Countesses to Queens — 

And maids and valets waltz behind the scenes; 

Wide and more wide thy witching circle sprc'ads. 

And turns — if nothing else — at least our hetuis; 

With thee even clumsy cits attempt to bounce, 

And cockneys practise what they can’t pronounce. 

Gods! how the glorious theme my strain exalts. 

And Rhyme finds partner Rhyme in praise of “Waltz”! 

Blest was the time Waltz chose for her dchut! 

The Court, the Regent, like hersc‘lf were new; 

New face for friends, tor foes some new rewards; 

New ornaments for black — and royal Guards; 

New laws to hang the roguc*s that roared for bread; 

New coins (most new) to follow those that fled; 

New victories — nor can wc prize them less. 

Though Jenky wonders at his own success; 

New wars, because the old succeed so well. 

That most survivors envy those who fell; 170 

New mistresses — no, old — and yet ’tis true. 

Though they be old, the thing is something new; 

Each new, quite new — (except some ancient tricks). 

New white-sticks — gold-sticks — broom-sticks — all new sticks! 
With vests or ribands— -decked alike in hue, 
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New troopers strut, new turncoats Ijlush in blue: 

So saith the Muse: my , what say you? 

Such was the time when Waltz mii^ht best m:iintain 
Her new preferments in this novel reign: 

Such was the time, nor ever yet was such; 180 

Hoops arc no more, and petticoats not much; 

Morals and Minuets, Virtue and her stays. 

And tell-tale powder — all have had their days. 

The Ball h('gins — the honours of the house 
First duly done by daughter or by spouse. 

Some Potentate— or royal or serc*ne — 

Vith Kent’s gay grace, or sapient Closters mien. 

Leads forth the n'ady dame, whose rising flush 
Might once have been mistaken for a blush. 

PVom where the garb just leaves the bosom free, 190 

That spot where hearts wt‘re once supposed to be; 

Round all the confines of the yielded waist. 

The strangest h*iiid may w’ander undisplaced: 

The lady’s in return may grasp as much 
As princely paunches offer to her touch. 

Pleased round the chalk)’ floor how' well they trip. 

One hand reposing on the renal hip! 

The other to the slioulder no less royal 
Ascending with aftection truly loyal! 

Thus fn^it to front tlu^ partners move or stand, 800 

The foot may rest, but none withdraw' the hand; 

And all in turn may follow’ in their rank. 

The Earl of — Asterisk — and Lady — Blank; 

Sir — Such-a-one — w ith those of Fashion’s host, 

For whose blest surnames — ^s’ide “Morning Post”: 

(Or for that impartial print too late. 

Search Doctors’ (Commons six months from my date) — 

Thus all and each, in movement swilt or slow', 

Tlie geni.d contact gently undergo; 

Till soiiK' miglit marvtd, with the modest Turk, 810 

If “nothing lolknvs all this palming w'ork”? 

Tru(‘, hoiK'st Mirza! — you mav trust my rhyme — 

Something does folknv at a fitter lime; 

The breast thus publicly resigned to man. 

In private may resist him — iH it can. 

O yo who loved our Cnmdmothers of yore, 

Fitzpatrick, Sheridan, and many more! 
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And thou, my Prince! whose sovereign taste and will 
It is to love the lovely beldames still! 

Thou Ghost of Quecnsbcrry! w hose judging Sprite 220 

Satan may spare to peep a single night. 

Pronounce — ^if ever in your days of bliss 
Asmodeiis struck so bright a stroke as this; 

To teach the young ideas how to rise, 

Flush in the check, and languish in the eyes; 

Rush to the heart, and lighten through the frame. 

With half-told wish, and ill-dissembled flame. 

For prurient Nature still will storm the breast — 

Who, tempted thus, can answer for the rest? 

But ye — who never felt a single thought 2S0 

For what oiu: Morals are to be, or ought; 

Wlio wisely wish the charms you \iew' to reap. 

Say — w^ould you make those beauties quite so cheap? 

Hot from the hands promiscuously applied. 

Round the slight waist, or down tlu* glowing side. 

Where w’cre the rapture then to clasp the foirn 
From this lewd grasp and lawless cont.ict w'arm? 

At once Love’s most endearing thought resign. 

To press the hand so pressed by none but thine; 

To gaze upon that eye which luwer met 240 

Another’s ardent look without regret; 

Approach the lip which all, without restraint. 

Come near enough — if not to touch — to taint; 

If such thou lovest — lo\e her then no more. 

Or give — like her — c.nc'sses to a scor(\ 

Her Mind w’ith these is gone, and with it go 
The little left behind it to bestow'. 

Voluptuous Waltz! and dare I thus blaspheme? 

Thy bard forgot thy praises were his theme. 

Terpsichf)rc forgive! — .it every Ball 250 

My wife now waltzes — and my d.iughleis shall; 

My son — (or stop — ’tis needless to inquin — 

These little accidents should ne’er transpin*; 

Some ages hence our geric.dogic tree 

Will wear as green a bmigh lor liirn as me) — 

Waltzing shall rear, to make our name amends. 

Grandsons for me — ^in heirs to all his friends. 

[First publ, Feb. 18, 1813,] 
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THE VISION OF JUDGMENT 

BY QUEVEDO REDIVIVUS 

SUGGESTED BY TIHS COMPOSITION SO ENTITLED BY THE AUTHOR 
OF “WAT TYLER” 

“A Daniel come to judgment! yea, a Daniel! 

I thank thee, Jew, for teaching me that word.” 

PREFACE 

It hath been wisely said, that "One fool makes many;” and it 
hath been poetically observed — 

“[That] fools rush in where angels fear to tread.” 

— Pope’s Essay on Criticism, 

If Mr. Southey had not rushed in where he had no business, 
and where he never was before, and never will be again, the 
following poem would not have been written. It is not impossible 
that it may be as good as his own, seeing that it cannot, by any 
yecies of stupidity, natural or acquired, be worse. The gross 
rfatlery, the dull impudence, the renegado intolerance, and 
impious cant, of the poem by the author of “\\\it Tyler,” are 
something so stupendous as to form the sublime of himself — • 
containing the (luintesseiiee of his own attributes. 

So much lor his po<‘m — a word on his preface. In this preface 
it has pleased the magnanimous Laureate to draw the picture 
of a supposed “Sattinie School/' the wliich he doth recommend 
to the notice of the legislature; thereby adding to his other 
laurels the ambition of tliose of an informer. If there exists any. 
w'here, excej^l in his imagination, siu’h a School, is he not sum% 
cienllv arnu'd against it bv his own intense vanity? The truth is 
that then* are ('ertain WTiters wheun Mr. S. imagines, like Scrubs 
to havt‘ ‘‘talk<'d of him: fcT they laughed consumedly.” 

I think I know' enough of most c^f the writers to w'hom he is 
supposed to allude, to assert, that they, in their individual capaci- 
ti(\s, havi' done more good, iti the eharities oi life, to their fellow- 
creatures, in any one year, than Mr. Southey has done harm to 
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himself by his absurdities in his whole life; and this is saying a 
great deal. But I have a few questions to ask. 

Istly, Is Mr. Southey tlic author of Wat Tyler? 

2ndly, Was he not refiused a remedy at law by the highest judge 
of his beloved England, because it was a blasphemous and sedi- 
tious publication? 

Srdly, Was he not entitled by William Smith, in full parlia- 
ment, “a rancorous renegado?” 

4thly, Is he not poet laureate, with his own lines on Martin tho 
regicide staring him in the face? 

And, Sthly, Putting the four preceding ilc'ins together, with 
what conscience dai\‘ ]ir call the attention of the laws to tho 
publications of others, he thev what they may? 

I say nothing of the cowardice of such a proetM'ding; its mean- 
ness speaks for itself; hut I wisli to touch ujion the which 

is neither more nor less than that Mi. S. has luiai laughed at a 
little in some recent puhlicaticms, as he was of yore in the Anti- 
jacohin, hv his present p.itrons. Hence all this “skimhle scamhle 
stiifF' about ‘‘Satanic/’ and so forth. ll('we\er, it is worthy of 
him — *\fuaUs ah iurr jao." 

If there is an\ thing ohno\ious to the political opi/iions of a 
portion of the public in the following poem, they may thank Mr. 
Southey. He might have written luxtuiutcis, as lu- has wiittcn 
everything else, lor aught th.it the writer caieil — had they been 
upon another .subject. But to attempt to canonise a monarch, 
w'ho, whatever wen* hi.s household viilues, was n(*ither a success- 
ful nor a patriot king, — inasmuch as .several years of his reign 
passed in war with America and Irekincl, to say nothing of the 
aggression upon France — like all other c\ai!g(Tiilion, iK*ccssarily 
begets opposition, in w hatev'er m.iinK*r he* may be S|)ok(*n of in 
this new Visnoti, his public career will not be more iavoiiiably 
transmitted by history. Of his piivate viitui's (although a little 
expensive to the nation) then* can be no doubt. 

With regard to the supernatural peisonages treated of, I can 
only say tli.it 1 kraiw' as miifh about then>* ;md (as an honest 
man) have a better right to talk of them than Bobcit Southev. I 
have also treated tliem moie tolerantly, "rh^* w.iy in whic*h that 
poor insane creature, tli#* Laureate, deals about his judgments in 
the next world, is like his own judgment in this. If it was not 
completely ludicrous, it would be .som<‘thing worse. I don’t think 
that there is much more to .suv at present. 

QUEVEDO REDIVIVUS. 
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P.S. — It is possible that some readers may object, in these 
objectionable times, to the freedom with which saints, angels, 
and spiritual persons discourse in this Vision. But, for precedents 
upon such points, I must refer him to Fielding’s Journey from 
this World to the next, and to the Visions of myself, the said 
Quevedo, in Spanish or translated. Tlie reader is also requested 
to observe, that no doctrinal tenets are insisted upon or dis- 
cussed; that the person of the Deity is carefully withheld from 
sight, which is more than can be said for the Laureate, who hath 
thought proper to make him talk, not "like a school-divine,” but 
like the unscholarlike Mr. Southey. The whole action passes on 
the outside of heaven; and Chaucer s Wife of Bath, Pulci’s Mor- 
ganfe Ma^^iorc, Swift’s Talc of a Tub, and the other works 
above referred to, are cases in point of the freedom with which 
saints, etc., may be permitted to converse in works not intended 
to be serious. 

Q. R. 

• * • Mr. Southey being, as he says, a good Christian and vin- 
dictive, threatens, I understand, a reply to this our answer. It is to 
be hoped that his visionar)' faculties will in the meantime have 
acquired a little more judgment, properly so called: otherwise he 
will get himself into new dilemmas. These apostate jacobins fur- 
nish rich rf'joinders. Let him take a specimen, lilr. Southey 
laudeth grievously "one Mr. I.andor,” who cultivates much 
private renown in the shape of Latin verses; and not long ago, the 
poet laureate dedicated to him, it appeareth, one of his fugitive 
lyrics, upon the stri'iigth of a poem called "Grbir.” WTio could 
suppose*, that in this same Cehir the aforesaid Savage Landor 
(for sneli is his grim cognomen) putteth into the infenial regions 
no It'ss a person than llv* ln'ro of his friend Mr. Southey’s heaven, 
— ^\(‘a, even George the Third! See also how personal Savage 
bccometh, when lu* hath a mind. The following is his portrait of 
our lat(* gracious sovereigr.: — 

(Prince Gebii having dcseeiided into the infernal regions, the 
shade's oi his royal ancestois are, at his request, called up to 
his view; and Ik* cxcl.ums to his ghostly guide) — 

" ‘Aroar, what wTctch that ncari-st us? what wetch 

Is that with evebrows white and .slanting brow? 

Listen! him yonder who, bound down supine. 
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Shrinks yelling from that sword there, engine-hung; 

He too amongst my anccstorsi I h;itr‘ 

The despot, but the dastard I despise. 

Was he our countryman?’ 

‘Alas, O king! 

Iberia bore him, but the breed accurst 
Inclement winds blew blighting from north-cast.’ 

‘He was a warrior then, nor feared the gods?’ 

‘Gebir, he feared the Demons, not the gods. 

Though them indeed his daily face adored; 

And was no warrior, yet the thousand lives 
Squandered, as stones to exercise a sling. 

And the tame cnielty and cold caprice — 

Oh madness of mankind! addressi'd, adored! 

Gehir [Works, etc., 1S76, vii. 17]. 

I omit noticing some edifying Ithyplrdlies of Savagius, wish- 
ing to keep the proper veil oxt'i llu*m, if liis grave but somewhat 
indiscreet worshipper will suffer it; but c(*rtainly these ttMchers 
of ‘‘great moral lessons” arc apt to be lound in strange company. 


Saint Peter sat by the celestial gate: 

His keys were rusty, and the lock was dull. 
So little trouble had been given of late; 

Not that the place by any means was full. 
But since the Gallic era “eighty -eight” 

The Devils had ta’en a longer, stronger pull. 
And “a pull altogetliei,” as they say 
At sea — which drew most souls another way. 

II 

The Angels all were singing out of tune. 

And hoarse with liaving little (*lse to do. 
Excepting to wind up tlu* sun and moon. 

Or curb a runaway young star or two. 

Or wild colt of a conuit, wliich too soon 
Broke out of bounds o’(»r the ethereal blue. 
Splitting some planet with its playful tail. 

As boats are sometimes by a wanton whale. 
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III 

The Guardian Seraphs had retired on high. 
Finding their charges past all care below; 
Terrestrial hnsinevss filled nought in the sky 
Save the Recording Angel’s black bureau; 
Who found, indeed, the facts to multiply 
With Mich rapidity of vice and woe, 

That he had stripped off both his wings in quills. 
And yet was in arrear of human ills. 


IV 

His business so augmented of late vears. 

That he was forced, against his will, no doubt, 
(Just like those cherubs, earthly ministers,) 

For som(' resource to turn himself about, 

And claim the help of his celestial peers, 

To aid him ere he should be quite w'om out 
By the increased demand for his remarks: 

Six Angels and tw'clvc Saints were named his clerks. 

V 

This was a handsome bcxird — at least for Heaven; 

And yet they had even then enough to do. 

So many (a)iK|uerors’ cars were daily driven. 

So many kingdoms fitted up anew ; 

Each day, too, slew' its thousands six or seven. 

Till at the crowning carnage, Waterloo, 

They threw' their pens down in di\inc disgust — 
The page was so besine*ued with blood and dust. 


VI 

This by the way; tis not mine to record 

What Angels shrink from: even the veiy Devil 
On this occasion his own work abhorred. 

So surfeited with the infernal revel: 

Though he himsc'lf had .sharpened ever)' sword. 
It alino.st quenched his innate thirst of evil. 
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(Here Satan’s sole good work deserves insertion — 
*Tis, that he has both Generals in reversion.) 

\TI 

Let’s skip a few short years of hollow peace. 

Which peopled earth no better. Hell as wont. 

And Heaven none — they form the tyrant's lease, 

With nothing but new names subscribed upon ’t; 
'Twill one day finish: meantime they increase, 

“With seven heads and ten horns,” and all in front. 
Like Saint John’s foretold beast; but ours are bom 
Less formidable in the head than horn. 

VIII 

In the first year of Freedom's second dawn 

Died George the Third; although no tyrant, one 
WTio shielded tyrants, till each sense withdrawn 
Left him nor mental nor e.xternal sun: 

A better farmer ne’er brushed dew fiom lawn, 

A worse king never left a realm undone! 

He died — but left his subjects still ludiind. 

One half as mad — and t’other no less blind. 


He died! his death made no great stir on earth: 

His burial made some pomp; then* was profusion 
Of velvet — gilding — brass — and no gn‘at ch^aith 
Of aught but tears — save tluisc slu-d by collusion: 
For these things may be bought .it their tiiic worth; 

Of elegy there was the due infusion — 

Bought also; and the torches, cloaks and banners. 
Heralds, and relics of old Gothic manners. 


Formed a sepulchral melodr.ime. Of all 

The fools who flocked to swell or see the' show. 

Who cared about the corpse'? Tlu' funi'ral 
Made the attraction, and the black the woe. 

There throbbed not tliere a thought which pierced the pall; 
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And when the gorgeous coffin was laid low. 

It seemed the mockeiy of hell to fold 
The rottenness of eighty years in gold. 

XI 

So mix his body with the dust! It might 
Return to what it tnust far sooner, were 
The natural compound left alone to fight 
Its way back into earth, and fire, and air; 

But the unnatural l^alsanis merely blight 

What Natiiie mtidc him at his birth, as bare 
As the nit*re million’s b.ise iinmummicd clay — 
Yet all his spices but piolong decay. 

XII 

He’s dead — and upper caith uith him has done; 

He’s buried; save the undertaker’s bill. 

Or lapidary scrawl, the w'orld is gone 
For him, unk'ss lie left a Gennun will: 

But where’s tlie proctor w ho will ask his son? 

In whom his ciiialilies are reigning still. 

Except that household \iitue, iiKist uncommon. 
Of constancy to a bad, ugly w'oman. 

XIII 

"God save the king!” It is a large economy 
In God to save the liko; but if he will 
Be sa\ing, all the iJOttei* tor not one am I 
Of tho.se wiio think damnation better still: 

I hardly know' loo if not (piite alone am I 
In this small hope of biitering future ill 
By circumscribing, with some slight restriction. 
The eternity ol Hell’s hot jurisdiction. 

XIV 

I know’ this is unpopular; I kiunv 

Tis blasphemous; I know one may be damned 
For hoping no one else may e'er be so; 

I know my catechism; 1 know weVc crammed 
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With the best doctrines till we quite o'erflow; 

I know that all save England's Church have shammed 
And that the other twice two hundred churches 
And synagogues have made a damned bad purchase. 

XV 

God help us alll God help me too! I am, 

God knows, as helpless as the Devil can wish. 

And not a whit more difficult to damn. 

Than is to bring to land a late-hooked fish. 

Or to the butcher to pur\ey the lamb. 

Not that I'm fit for such a noble dish. 

As one day will be that immortal fry 
Of almost every body born to die. 

XVI 

Saint Peter sat by the celestial gate. 

And nodded o'er his keys: when, lol there came 
A wondrous noise he had not heard of late — 

A rushing sound of wind, and stream, and flame; 

In short, a roar of things extremelv gieat. 

Which would have made aught save a Saint exclaim; 
But he, vMth first a start and then .i wink. 

Said, “Theie s another stai gone out, I think!' 


XS II 

But ere he could turn to his u post', 

A Cherub flappi'd his right wing oei his eyes — 

At which Saint Peter yawned, and rubbed his nose: 

"Saint porter,” said the angel, "prithee rise^” 
Waving a goodly wing, which glowc*d, .is glows 
An earthly peacock's tail, with hea\(*nly dyes- 
To which the s.iint replied, "Wi'll, wh.it s the inattei? 
Is Lucifer come back with all this claltei.'^” 


x\ Hi 

"No,” quoth the Cherub “George the Third is dead.” 

"And who us George the Third replied the apostle: 
‘*What George? What Thirds* "The King of England,'* 


said 
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The angel. “Well! he won’t find kings to jostle 
Him on his way; but docs he wear his head? 

Because the last we saw here had a tustle. 

And ne’er would have got into Heaven’s good graces. 
Had he not Hung his head in all our faces. 


XIX 

“He was — if T rt'nnember — King of France; 

That head of his, which could not keep a crown 
On earth, yet ventured in my face to advance 
A claim to those of marl\rs — like my own: 

If I had had my sword, as 1 had once 

When I cut ears off, I had cut him down; 

But ha\ing hut my keys, and not my brand, 

I only knocked his head from out his hand. 


“And then he set up such a headless howl. 

That all the Saints came out and took him in; 
And there he sits by S.iint Paul, check hv jowlf 
That fellow Paul — the' parvenu! The skin 
Of Saint Bartholomew, hich makes his cowl 
In heaven, and upon earth redeemed his sin. 

So as to make a inaitvr, nc^ver sped 
Better than did this weak and ssooden head. 

XXI 

“But had it come up heic upon its shoulders, 
Tlicie would ha\c been a ditlerent tale to tell: 
The fellow-feeling in the Saint's beholders 
Seems to base acted on iIumu like a spell; 

And so this vers- foolish lu ad Ileason solders 
Back on its tiunk: it may be \eiy well, 

And seems the custom heie to o\ei thrown 
Whatever has been w iseh' ilone below\” 


xxii 

The Angel answered, “Peter! do not pout: 

The King who comes has head and all entire. 
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And never knew much what it was about — 
He did as doth the puppet — hy its wire. 
And will be judged like all the rest, no doubt: 

My business and your own is not to inquire 
Into such matters, but to mii>d our cue — 
Which is to act as we are bid to do.” 


XXIII 

While thus they spake, the angelic caravan. 
Arriving like a rush ol mighty wind. 

Cleaving the fields of space, as dotli thf' swan 
Some silver stream (say Canines, Nile, or Inde, 
Or Thames, or Tweed), and midst thi'm an f)ld man 
With an old soul, and both extremely blind. 
Halted before the gate, and, in his .shroud. 

Seated their fellow-traveller on a cloud. 


^ XXIV 

But bringing up the rear of this l>rig])t host 
A Spirit of a different aspect washed 
His wings, like thunder-clouds aliove some coast 

Who.se barren beach with ficfjuent wTccks is pa\ed 
His brow' w’as like th<' deep w hoii t('mpe.st-to.s.scd; 

Fierce and unf«illic»mti!de themghts i*ngravcd 
Eternal wrath on his iminoit.d l.ue. 

And where he ga/<*d .i gloom [jerv.ided space. 


x.xv 

As he drew near, he ga/<*d upon the gate* 
Ne'er to be c*iitcrcd more by him or Sin, 
With such a gl.incc of &upf*rii.itiira1 h.ite. 

As m.idc Saint Peter wish himself within; 
He potlcri-d with his kc*ys at a great rat(‘. 

And .sweated through his Apostolic- skin: 
Of course his perspiiation was but ichor. 

Or some such other spiritual liquor. 
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XXVI 

The very Cherubs huddled all together. 

Like birds when soars the falcon; and they felt 
A tingling to the tip of every feather. 

And formed a circle like Orion’s belt 
Around their poor old charge; who scarce knew whither 
His guards had led liim, though they gently dealt 
With Royal Manes (for by many stories. 

And true, we learn the Angels all are Tories). 


XXVII 

As things were in this posture, the gate flew 
Asunder, and the flashing of its hinges 
Flung over space an uni\ersal hue 

Oi many-coloured flaiiu*, until its tinges 
Reached even our speck ol e.irth, and made a new 
Aurora borealis spread its liinges 
O’er the North Pole; the* same seen, when ice-bound, 
by Captain Parry’s ciew, in “Melville’s Sound.” 


XXMII 

And iioin the g.ite thmwu open issued beaming 
A be.iutilul and mighty Thing of Light, 

Radiant with glorv', like a banner streaming 
Victorious from some w oiid-o erthrow ing fight: 
My poor coinpaiison.s must needs be teeming 
\\ ith e ithlv likeness! s, for here the niiiht 
Of cl.i\ obscures our best conceptions, saving 
Joh.inna .^outhcote, or Ih'b Southey raving. 


XXIX 

Twas the Archangel Michael: all men know 
The make ol Angeds and Archangels, since 
There’s starce a scribbler has not one io show. 
From the fiends’ leader tc* the Angels Prince. 
There also are some altai -pieces, though 
I really can’t say that they much evince 
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One’s inner notions of iminortal spirits; 

But let the connoisseurs explain their merits. 


Michael Ht*\v forth in <j[lorv tinil in ^oocl; 

A goodly work of him lrt)m whom all Cloiy 
And C-ood arise; the portal ]xist — he stood; 

Behav him tlu' voim<^ C^lu'nihs and Saints hoai\- 
(I sav t/Of/ng, ht'g^ing to he underslootl 

By looks, not \eais; m<l should he \eiv sori v 
To state, they were not <)lder than St. Peter. 

But merely that they .seemed a litth' swet ter). 

XXXI 

The Chcruhs and the Saints Ijowed down before' 

Th it tirch-angelic Hic'iareh. the fiist 
Of Essences angelical wlio won' 

7'he aspect ot a geicl. hnt this iie*<*r nnrs(‘d 
Pride in his lua\'enK bosom, in whose eon* 

Xe> thought, saN'e fe>r ln\ M.ike'i’s seixjte, durst 

Intrude however glorified and high. 

He knew him but the V’leenw of the skv. 

xwir 

He and the sornliie, silent Sj>i!it met — 

They kii'*'* (Mf Ii other hotli for g«»nd and ill, 

Sucli was ill! ir pf)wei, that in-itln*r eraild foigi-t 
His forme r frKMid and Intiiie foe hut still 
Tlu*rc' was a higli, immoital, pioiifl ngn-t 
In e-itla-r’s e\i*, .is if tv i re k ss theii will 
Th.m destiiiv to nialx! tin- eleaiiil \e..is 
Their dati' of w.ir, .ind tla ir “( hanip ( ilos” the sj)herr 

XXMII 

But hcTe (hey were in iK'iiti.il sp.iee: we know 
From job, that Sat.m hath the power to nay 
A }ie;i\enly v'isit thrice* .i-\ear or so; 

And that the* “Sons of Caul,” like those' of clay. 

Must keep him company; and we might show 


‘S. 
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From the same' Ixiok, in how polite a way 
The dialogue is lu*ld Ix'tween th(* Powers 
Of Good and Kvil — hut 'twould take up hours. 

XXXIV 

And this is not a thf*ologie tract. 

To prove Vvitli Hebrew and with Arabic, 

If Job lie allegory or a fact. 

But a true narrative, and thus I pick 
From out tbt‘ wholt* but such and such an act 
As sets aside tlu‘ slightest thought of trick. 

’Tis <*\iTV tittle true, bevond sus[)ici()n, 

And accurate as anv other \ision. 

XXXV 

The spirits were in ncMitral space, before 

'Fhe gate of I heaven ; like e.istcTii thrc’sholds is 
'rhe place wlnac* neath’s grand cause is argiu'd o'er 
.\nd souls desjiatehed to that world or to this; 
And thc'ic'fore Michael and the other wore 
A c'ivil aspect: though flaw did not kiss, 

Yc't still lu'tween his Oaikness and his Brightness 
There passed a mutual gl.incc of great politeness. 

XXX\ I 

The Arcdiangc’l bowc'd, not like a modern beau. 

But with a grac-eful oiiv*ntal bend. 

Pressing out* radiant arm ;ust where belcnv 
d ht' he.irt in good iiumi is supposc'd to tend; 
ile tun led .IS to .m ecpi.d, not too low. 

But kindb ; S.ilaii lui't his anc ient friend 
With more liautcMir, as might .m old Caistilian 
Poor Noble* m<‘cl a mushioom rich ci\ilian. 


XXXVIl 

Ht' ini'ivlv bc*nt his diabolic' bonv 

An iiLStant; and then laising it, he stood 
In act to assc'rt bis right or wrong, and show 

Cause why King George by no inemis could or should 
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Make out a case to be exempt from woe 
Eternal, more than other kings, endued 
With better sense and hearts, whom History mentions. 
Who long have “paved Hell with their go«)d intentions.* 

XXXNTII 

Michael began: “What w'oiildst thou with this man. 
Now' dead, and brought before the Lord? What ill 
Hath he wTought since his mortal race began. 

That thou canst claim him? Speak! and do thy will. 

If it be just: if in this earthly span 
He hath been greatly failing to fulfil 
His duties as a king and mortal, say. 

And he is thine; if not — let him have w’ay.** 

XXXIX 

‘‘Michael!*’ icplied the Prince' of Air. “evc'n hc're 
Before the gate of Him thou servest, must 
I claim my subject: and will make .ippcsir 
That as he* w.is my w'orshippiT in dust. 

So shall he be in spirit, althougli dear 

To thee and thine, bc'cause nor wine nor lust 
Were of liis w c'.iknesses; yet on the tin one* 

He reigned o’er millions to serve mt' alone. 


XI. 

‘Look to mir eartli, oi r.itb«*r mine; it was. 

Once, iiufrc thy master’s: but 1 triiiin|d» not 
In this poor pl.inet’s coiujuc-st, nor, al.is' 

Need he* thou s<’r\es( envy me in\ hit: 

With all the* mviiads (*f bright w'oilds which pass 
In worship round him, he* in.iy have loigol 
Yon vve.ik cri*ation of siic-h p.dtry things. 

I think few vvoith damnation save* llieii kings, 

XI.I 

“And these but as a kind of quit-rent, to 
Assert my right as Lord: and even had 
I such an inclination, ’twere (as you 
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Well know) superfluous; they are grown so bad, 

That Hell has nothing better left to do 

Than leave tliem to tliemsc'lves. so much more mad 
And evil by then own internal curse. 

Heaven cannot make them better, nor I worse. 

XLII 

“Look to the eaith, I said and say again- 

When tins old, blind, nnid, helpless, weak, poor worm 
Heg»in in south's hist bloom and flush to reign. 

The woild and he both woie a different form. 

And much t)f icUth and .ill the wateiy plain 

Of ()ce»ui c.ilUd him king thioiigh many a storm 
Ills isles had floated on the abyss ol Timc‘, 

For the rough Mitues clu'st tlu^m foi then clime. 

\i III 

“He c.ime to Ins s( v ptn \ouii<^ he !• .ues it old 
Look to llu sl.ilv III \ liK h lit found his realm 
And left it, and In^ niials too behold 
How to «i minion Inst h< ga\e the ht lin 
How gi(w upon hi> In ut a thiist loi gold 

The b(*gg.u’s sm' vlmh can but ostiwhelm 
The meanest h< uts and loi tlu u st, but glance 
Thine c'\e along Xmeiita and iManee 

\I IS 

“ Tis tiue, lu‘ was a tool liom fust to last 
(I ha\(' tlu* woikmen sile) but as a tool 
So U’t him be toiiMmuil I lom out the past 
Ot agi s since mankind ha\e known the nil 
Of mon.uchs — liom the bloods loUs amassed 

Ol Sin and Si uightc i — lioin the C\esais school. 

Take tlu* woist pupil, .md pioduee a leign 

More ch. nched ssith goie inoie ciimbeud ssith the slain. 

\i V 

“He evc'r waned ssith fieedoin and the fiee: 

Nations as men, home subjects, foieign foes. 
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So that they uttered the word ‘Liberty!’ 

Found George the Third their first opponent. Whose 
History was ever stained as his will be 
With national and individual woes? 

I grant his household abstiiunce; I grant 
His neutral virtues, which most monarchs want; 


XLVI 

“I know he was a constant consort; own 
He was a decent sire, and middling lord. 

All this is much, and most upon a throne; 

As temperance, if at Apicius’ board. 

Is more than at an anchorite's suppi*r shenvn. 

I grant him all the kindest can accord; 

And this \sas well for him, but not for those 
Millions who found him what Oppri'ssion chose. 


XI.\ II 

“The Xcvv’ Woikl shook him oil, the' Old yet groans 
Beneath what he and his prcpaied, il not 
Complctc<l: he leaves hens on nian\ tin ones 
To *dl his vices, without what begot 
Compassion lor him — his lame \irtiies; drones 
Who sleep, or despots wlio h ivt* now forgot 
A lesson winch shall be letaiight them, Wtike 
Upon the thrones oi earth; but let them (jiiake! 


XIA III 

“Five millions of the piimitne, who hold 

The faith which m.ikes gieat on ('aifh, implored 
A part of th*it vast all thc*y hc-ld of old, — 

Frcc'dom to w'oishiji — not alone yoni land, 

Michac‘I, but you, .md you. Saint Petei! Caild 
Must be* your .souls, if you h«ivi‘ not abhorred 
Tlic foe to Catholic' paiticipation 
In all the license of a Christian nation. 
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XLIX 

^‘Truel he allowed them to pray God; but as 
A consequence of prayer, refused the law 
Which would have placed them upon the same base 
With those who did not }K)ld the Saints in awe.” 
But here Saint Peter started from his place 
And cried, ‘You may the prisoner withdraw: 

Ere Heaven shall ope her portals to this Guelph, 
While I am guard, rn*iy I be damned myselfl 

L 

‘Sooner will I with Ccrhenis exchange 
My office (luid his is no sinecuie) 

Than see this royal B(*dl.ini-higot range 

The azure fields of Heaven, of that be sure!” 
“Saint!” replied Siitan, “you do well to a\enge 
The wrongs he made your satellites endure; 

And if to this exthange nou should he given, 
ril try to coax our Cei herns up to Heaven!” 

LI 

Here Michael interposed: “Good Saint! and Devil! 

Pray, not so fast, you both outrun discretion. 

Saint Peter! xou weie wont to he more civil: 

S.itaii! excuse this waimlh of his expression. 

And coiideseension to tlu* vulgar's level: 

Ev^en Saints sometimes torget themselves in session. 
Have you got more to sav — ^“No.” — “if you please, 
ril trouble )ou to call youi witnesses.'* 

Lll 

Then Satan turned and waved his swarthy hand, 
\Miich stiried v\ilh its electric cpialities 
(Clouds faither ofi than we can undei stand. 

Although v\e find him soineliines in our skies; 
Infernal tlmnder shook both sea and land 
In all the planets — and Hell’s batteries 
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Let off the artillery, which Milton mentions 
As one of Satan’s most sublime inventions. 

UIII 

This was a signal unto such damned souls 
As have the privilege of their damnation 
Extended far beyond the mere controls 

Of worlds past, present, or to come; no station 
Is theirs particularly in the rolls 

Of Hell assigned; but where their inclination 
Or business carries them in search of gaint*. 

They may range freely — being damned the same. 

LIV 

They arc proud of this — as very well they may. 

It being a sort of knighthood, or gilt key 
Stuck in their loins; or like to an “ciitre” 

Up tlie back stairs, or such frce-rnasoiiry. 

I borrow my comparisons from clay. 

Being clay myself. Let not those spirits be 
Offended with such base low likenesses; 

We know their pcjsts are nobler lar than these. 

LV 

When the great signal ran from Heaven to Hell — 
Alxrut ten million times the distance reckoned 
From our sun to its earth, as wc c.in tc'll 

How much time it takes up, even to a st‘cond. 

For every ray that travels U) dispel 

The fergs of London, through which, dimly beaconed. 
The weathercocks are gilt some thrice a year, 

If that the summer is not too severe: 

uvi 

I say that I can tell — ’twas half a minute; 

I know the solar beams take up more timo 
Ere, packed up for their journey, they Ixjgin it; 

But then their Telegraph i.s less sublime. 

And if they ran a race, they would not win it 
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’Gainst Satan’s couriers bound for their own clime. 

'file sun takes up some years for every ray 
To reach its goal — the Devil not half a day. 

LVII 

Upon the verge of space, about the size 
Of half-a-crown, a little speck appeared 
(I’ve seen a something like it in the skies 
In the -/Egean, ere a squall) ; it neared. 

And, growing bigger, took another guise; 

Like an aerial ship it tacked, and steered. 

Or teas steered (I am doubtful of the grammar 
Of the last phrase, which makes the stanza stammer; 

LVIII 

But take your choice) : and then it grew a cloud; 

And so it was — a cloud of witnesses. 

But such a cloud! No land ere saw a crowd 
Of locusts numerous as the heavens saw these; 

They shadowed with their myriads Space; their loud 
And varied cries were like those of wild geese, 

(If nalions may be likened to a goose). 

And realised the phr.ise ot “Hell broke loose,” 

LIX 

Here crashed a sturdy oath of stout John Bull, 

Who damned away bis eyes as heretofore: 

There Paddy brogiied “By Jasus!” — “What's your wull?” 

The temperate Scot exclaimed: the French ghost swore 
In certain terms I shan’t translate in full. 

As the first coachman will; and ’midst the war. 

The voice of Jonathan was heard to express, 

"Our President is going to war, I guess.” 


LX 

Besides there were the Spaniard, Dutch, and Dane; 

In short, an universal slunil of shades 
From Otaheite’s isle to Salisbury Plain, 

Of all climes and professions, years and trades. 
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Ready to swear against the good king’s reign. 

Bitter as clubs in cards arc' against spades: 

All suinnic^ned by this grand “siibptx'iui,” to 
Tiy if kings mayn’t be damiu'd like me or 

LX I 

When Michael saw this host, he first grew pale'. 

As Angc'ls can; next, like Italian twilight. 

He turned all colours — as a ]ieacock's tail. 

Or sunset streaming through a Gothic skylight 
In some old abbey, or a trout not stale. 

Or distant lightning on the horizon by night. 

Or a fresh rainbow, or a grand review 
Of thirty regiments in red, green, and blue. 

Lxn 

Then he addressed himself to Sat»tn: “Why — 

My good old friend, for such I deem you, though 
Our different parties make us fight so shy, 

I ne’er mistake you ft)r a personal foe; 

Our diiferc'iice is political, and I 

Trust that, vshatc^vi r may occur bc'low, 

VfMi know my grcsit iesjM*ct loi you: ,ind this 
Makes me regret w h.itcVr vou do amiss — 

LXIII 

“Why, my dc.ir laicifc'r, wonkl yon .»bnso 
My call tor witnc'ssc's? I did not nie.ui 
That you should half of Ktitli .uid Hell produc'c' 
“I'is even supc-rfluous, since two honest, clc.in. 
True testimonies are enon!ih: we lose 
C>iir Time-, nay, our I’.tc-initv, bc-lw'ec'ii 
'rhe- .icciisation and dc-fence-: if we 
Hear bcjlh, ’twill stre-tc h cjiir iiiimoi tahty." 

LX IV 

Satan rej>lic*d, “'I'o me* the' matti-r is 

Indiffc'rent, in a pc-rsonal point of viewv; 

1 can have fifty better souls than this 
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With far less trouble than we have gone through 
Already; and I merely argued his 

Late Majesty of BritaiTi’s case with you 
Upon a point of form; yo\i may dispose 
Of him; I’ve kings enough b(4ow. Cod knows!’ 

LXV 

Thus spoke the Demon (Lite called “multi-faced” 

By miilto-scribhling Southey). “Then we'll call 
One or two persons of the myriads placed 
Around our congress, .ind dispi'nso with all 
The rest,” (juoth Miehat'l: “Who may be so graced 
As to speak first? there’s choice enough — who shall 
It be?” Then S.itan ans\\en»d, “There are many; 

But you may choose Jack Wilkes as well as any.” 

LXVI 

A merry, coek-e\<*d, curious-looking Sprite 
Upon the instant started fiom the throng, 

Dressc’d in a fashion now toi gotten <|uite; 

I’or .ill th(’ fashions of the fk\sh stick long 
By peoplt* in tlu' next woild; where unite 

All the' c'ostunu's since Adam s, right or wrong. 

From k’\ e's fig-li*al do\\!» to th» petticoat. 

Almost as scanty, of davs less remote. 

T.X\ II 

The Spirit Ln^ked around upon the crowds 

Assi'iubleil, aiul exclaimed, “Mv friends of all 
Tlu- spheies, we shall eileh c*old amongst lhe.se clouds; 

So let’s to business: whv this gi neral call? 

If those are fieeholdiMs 1 see in shrouds. 

And 'tis lor n electit>n that they bawl, 

Bi'hold .1 candidate with untuined coat! 

Saint F 'ler, may 1 eount upon your vote?” 

I. XVII I 

“Sir,” replied Michael, “you mistake; these things 
Arc of a former life, and what we do 
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Above is more august; to judge of kings 
Is the tribunal met: so now you know.” 

"Then I presume those gentlemen with wings,” 
Said Wilkes, "are Cherubs; and that soul below 
Looks much like George the Third, but to my mind 
A good deal older — bless me! is he bUnd?” 


ucix 

"He is what you behold him, and his doom 
Depends upon his deeds,” the Angel said; 

"If you have aught to arraign in him, the tomb 
Giv’es licence to the humblest beggar’s head 
To lift itself against the loftiest.” — “Some,” 

Said W’ilkos, "don’t wait to see them laid in lead. 
For such a liberty — and I, for one. 

Have told them what I thought beneath the sun.” 


LXX 

**Above the sun repeat, then, what thou hast 

To urge against him,” said the Archtiiigc*!. "WHiy,” 
Replied the Spirit, "since old scores are past, 

\Iust I tuin evidence? In faith, not I. 

Besides, I beat him hollow at the last. 

With all his Lords and Coniinons: in the sky 
I don’t like ripping up old stoiies, since* 

His conduct was but natural in a prince. 


LXXI 

"Foolish, no doubt, and wicked, to oppress 
A poor unlucky devil without a shilling; 

But then I blame the man himself much less 

Than Bute and Grafton, and shall he unwilling 
To see him punished here for their excess. 

Since they were both damned long ago, and still in 
Their place below: for me, I have* forgiven. 

And vote his habeas corpus into Heaven.” 
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LXXII 

"Wilkes,” said the Devil, “I understand all this; 

You turned to half a courtier ere you died. 

And seem to think it would not be amiss 
To gr(3w a whole one on the other side 
Of Charon’s ferry; you forget that his 
Reign is concluded; whatsoe’er betide. 

He won’t be sovereign m(ire: youVe lost your labour, 
For at the best he will but be your neighbour. 


l.XXIII 

“Howf'ver, I knew what to think of it. 

When I beheld you in your jesting way. 
Flitting and whispering round about the spit 
W'here Bt*lial, upon duty for the day. 

With Fox's lard w'as basting William Pitt, 

His pupil; I knew’ what to think, I say: 

That fellow even in Hell breeds farther ills; 

I’ll have him gr/gged — *tw*as one of his ow'n Bills. 


LXXIV 

"Call Junius!” From the erowd a shadow' stalked. 

And at tlu' name tluMc was a general sejueeze. 

So that the very ghosts no longer walked 
In comfort, at their own aerial ease. 

But w'cre all rammed, and jammed (but to be balked. 
As w'e shall see), and jostled hands and knees. 

Like wind eomjm'SstHl and ]ient within a bladder. 

Or like a human colic, which is sadder. 


nxxv 

The shad<nv cann* — a tall, thin, grey-haired figure. 
That looked as it had been a shade on earth; 
Quick in its motions, with an air of vigour. 

But nought to mark its bn'cding or its birth; 
Now it waxed little, then again grtwv bigger. 

With now an air of gloom, or savage mirth; 
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But as you gazed upon its features, they 
Changed every instant — to what, none could say. 

LXXVI 

The more intently the ghosts gazed, the less 

Could they distinguish whose the features were; 
The Devil himself seemed puzzled even to guess; 

They \'aried like a dream — now' here, now there 
And several people swore from out the press. 

They knew him perfectly; and one could swear 
He was Iiis father; upon which another 
Was sure he w'as his mother's cousin’s brother: 

LXXVII 

Another, that he w as a duke, or knight. 

An orator, a lawyer, or a priest, 

A nabob, a man-midwife; but the wight 

Mysterious changed his countt*nance at least 
As oft as they their minds: though in lull sight 
He stood, the puzzlt* only wms increased; 

The man was a phantasm.igoria in 
Himself — ^he was so volatile and thin. 

I.XXIll 

The moment that you h.id pronounced him one, 
Prest()! his face changed, and he was another; 
And when that change was hardly wt'll put on. 

It varied, till 1 don't think his own mother 
(If that he had a inolfier) would her son 

Hav'e known, he shifted so from one to t’other. 
Till giu^sing from a plcMSure grew a task. 

At this epistcjlary “Iron M»isk,’’ 


For sometimes he like* Caabc'nis w'ould seem — 
“Three gentlc-incn at once” (as sagely says 
Good Mrs. Malapro[)); thc*n you might deem 
That he* w'as not even one; now' many rays 
Were flashing round him; and now a tliic'k steam 
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Hid him from sight — ^like fogs on London days: 
Now Burke, now Tooke, he grew to people’s fancies, 
And certes often like Sir Philip Francis. 

LXXX 

I VC an hypothesis — ’tis quite my own; 

I never let it out till now, for fear 
Of doing people harm about the throne. 

And injuring sc)me minister or peer. 

On whom the stigma might perhaps be blown; 

It is — my gentle public, lend thine ear! 

’Tis, that what Junius \vc arc wont to call. 

Was really — truly — nobody at all. 


UXXXI 

I don’t SCO wherefore letters should not be 
W^ritten without hands, since we daily view 
Them written without he.ids; and books, we see. 
Arc filled as wcW without the latter too: 

And really till we fix on somebody 

For certain sure tc) claim them as his due. 

Their author, like thi* Niger’s mouth, will bother 
The world to say it there he mouth or author. 

LXAXII 

“And who and what ait thou?’ the Aithangel said. 

"h'or that you may eiaisult my title-page,’ 
Replied this mighty shallow' of a shade: 

“It 1 have kept inv secret h.dt an age, 

I scarce shall tell it now .’’ — “C\inst thou upbraid,” 
Continued Michael, “George Rex, or allege 
Aught turther? ” Juiiiiis answered, “You had better 
First ask him lor his answer to inv letter: 

UXXXIII 

“My charges upon record will outlast 

The brass ot both his epitaph and tomb.” 
“Repent’st thou not,” .said Michael, “ol some past 
Exaggeration? something which may doom 
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Thyself if false, as him if true? Thou wast 
Too bitter — is it not so? — ^in thy gloom 
Of passion?” — “Passion!” crit'd the phantom dim, 

“I loved my coiintiy, and I hated him. 

LXXXIV 

“Whiit I have written, I have written: let 
The rest be on his head or mine!” So spoke 
Old ’"Nominis Umbra*'; and while speaking yet. 

Away he melted in celestial smoke. 

Then Satan said to Michael, “Don't forget 

To call George W'ashington, and John Horne Tooke, 
And Franklin;” — but at this time there was heard 
A cry tor room, though not a phantom stirred. 

LXXXV 

At length with jostling, elbowing, and the aid 
Of Cherubim appointed to that post. 

The dc\il Asmodeus fo the circle made 
His way, and looker! as if his journey cost 
Some trouble. When his burden down he laid, 

“W'hat’s this?” cried Michael; “why, 'tis not a ghost?” 
‘T know it,” fjuoth the* Incubus; “but he 
Shall be one, if you leave the affair to me. 


LXXX\ I 

“Confound the renegade*! I have sprained 

My left wing, he's so heavy; one would think 
Some of his woiks alxiiit his neck weie chained. 

But to the point; while* hfivcring oVr the brink 
Of Skiddaw (where as usual it still rained), 

I saw a taper, far below me, wink. 

And stooping, caught this hdlow at a libel — 

No less on History — than the Holy Bible. 

LXXXVII 

“The former is the Devil’s scripture, and 

The latter yours, good Michael: so the affair 
Belongs to all of us, you understand. 
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I snatched him up just as you see him there, 

And brought him ofiF for sentence out of hand: 

IVe scarcely been ten minutes in the air — 

At least a quarter it can hardly be: 

I dare say that his wife is still at tea.” 

LXXXVIII 

Here Satan said, know this man of old. 

And have expected him for some time here; 

A sillier fellow you will scaree behold. 

Or more conceited in his petty sphere: 

But surely it was not worth while to fold 

Such trash below your wing, Asmodeiis dear: 

We had the poor wretch safe (without being bored 
With carriage) coming of his own accord. 

LXXXIX 

‘‘But since he*s here, let’s sec what he has done.'* 
“Done!” cried Asmodcus, “he anticipates 
The very business you are now upon. 

And scribbles as it head clerk to the Fates. 

Who knows to what his ribaldry may run, 

\Mien such an ass as this, like Balaam’s, prates? 
“Let's hear,” (juoth Michael, “what he has to say: 
You know we rc bound to that in every way.” 

xc 

Now the Bard, glad to get an audience, which 
By no means olten was his case below\ 

Began to cough, .ind hawk, and hem, and pitch 
llis voice into that aw lul note ol wue 
To all unhappy hearers within reach 

Of poets when the tide of rhyme’s in flow'; 

But stuck fast with his first hexameter. 

Not one of all w'hose gouty feet would stir. 


xci 

But ere the spavined dactyls could be spurred 
Into recitative, in great df 
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Both Cherubim and Seraphim were heard 
To miumiir loudly through their long array; 

And Michael rose ere he could get a word 
Of all his foundered verses under way. 

And cried, “For God’s sake stop, my friend! ’twerc best- 
‘Non Di, non homines ' — ^you know the rest.” 


xen 

A general bustle spread throughout the throng. 

Which seemed to hold all verse in detestation; 

The Angels had of course enough of song 
When upon service; and the generation 
Of ghosts had heard too much in life, not long 
Before, to profit by a new occasion: 

The Monarch, mute till then, exclaimed, “W'hat! what! 
Pt/e come again? No more — no more of that!” 


xriii 

The tumult grew; an universal cough 

Convulsed the skies, as during a dc'bate. 

When Castlercagh lias been up long enough 
(Before he was first minister of state*, 

I mean — the slaves hear note) ; some cri(*d “Off, offl” 
As at a farce; till, grown cjuite desperate. 

The Bard S.iint Peter prayed to interpose' 

(Himself an authoi ) only tor his j^iose. 


xciv 

The varlet was not an ill-favoured knave; 

A good deal like a vulture in the lace. 

With a hook nose and a hawk’s c*yc, which gav<‘ 

A smart and sharper-looking sort ol grace 
To his w'holc aspect, which, though ialh(*r grave. 
Was by no means so ugly as his case; 

But that, indeed, w'as hopeless as can be. 

Quite a poetic felony *'dc sc** 
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xcv 

Then Michael blew his trump, and stilled the noise 
With one still greattT, as is yet the mode 
On earth besides; except some grumbling voice. 
Which now and then will make a slight inroad 
Upon decorous silence, few will twice 

Lilt up th(*ir lungs when fairly overcrow('d 
And now the Bard could pl(Md bis own bad cause, 
With all the attitudes of self-applause. 


xc:vi 

He said — (I only give (lie heads) — he said. 

He meant no baim in scribbling; 'twas bis way 
Upon all topics; 'twas, besides, his bread. 

Of which h<' buttered both sides; ’twould delay 
Too long the assembly (ht' was pleased to dread). 
And t.ike up rather more time than a day. 

To name his woiks — he would but cite a few — 
"Wat Tvler" — "Rhvmes on Blenht'im” — "Waterloo.’ 


X( \ II 

II(‘ had writti ii praises of a l\t ^icide; 

He h.id written praises of all kings wliatever; 

He had written lor re|)nhlies l.ir and wide. 

And then .igainst (hem bitterer than ever; 

For jiaiitisoeiaev h(' oi;» i luul ciied 

Aloud, a si'heine K's.'> inoial than 'twas clever; 

Then grew a hearty aiui-jacobin — 

Had turned his coat — and would have turned his skin. 


X( VIH 

He had sung against all liattles. and again 

In iheii high jnaise and gl'>i>. he had called 
Review u’g "thi* ungi'nlle er.ilt,” and then 
Became .is !>.isi‘ a ^.lilic as e'er crawled — 

Fed, paid, and ]iampt'i bv the very men 

By whom his muse ami mor.ils had been mauled: 
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He had written much blank verse, and blanker prose. 
And more of both than any body knows. 

xcix 

He had written Wesley’s life: — here turning round 
To Satan, “Sir, I’m ready to write yours. 

In two octavo volumes, nicely bouna. 

With notes and preface, all that most allures 
The pious purchaser; and there’s no ground 
For fear, for I can choose iny own reviewers: 

So let me have the proper documents. 

That I may add you to my other saints.” 

c 


Satan bowed, and was silent. “Well, if you. 

With amiable modes t\', decline 
My offer, what says Michael.-^ There are few 
Whose memoirs could be rendered more divine. 

Mine is a pen of all work; not so new 

As it was once, but I would make you shine 
Like your own trumpet. f3y the way, my own 
Has more of brass in it, and is as well blown. 

ci 

“But talking about trumpets, heie’s my 'Vision’! 

Now you sh.ill judge, all people — yes — you shall 
Judge uith my judgment! and by my decision 
Be guided who shall enter heaven or fall. 

I settle all these thiiurs by intuition. 

Times present, p.ist, to comc' — Hcmvcmi — Hell — ^and all. 
Like King Alfonso. When I thus see driiible, 

I save the Deity some worlds ol trouble.” 

CII 

He ceased, and drew forth an MS.; and no 
Persuasion on the part of Devils, Saints, 

Or Angels, now could stop the torrent; so 
He read the first three fines of the contents; 

But at the fourth, the whole spiritual show 
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Had vanished, with variety of scents. 

Ambrosial and sulphureous, as they sprang. 

Like lightning, off from his “melodious twang.” 

cm 

Those grand heroics acted as a spell; 

The Angels stopped their cars and plied their pinions; 
The Devils ran howling, deafened, down to Hell; 

The ghosts fled, gibbering, for their own dominions — 
(For 'tis not yet decided where they dwell, 

And I leave every man to his opinions); 

Michael took refuge in his trump — but, lo! 

His teeth were set on edge, he could not blowl 

CIV 

Saint Peter, w'ho has hitherto been known 
For an impetuous saint, upraised his keys. 

And at the fifth line knocked the poet down; 

Who fell like Phaeton, but more at ease. 

Into his lake, for there lu* did not drown; 

A different web being by the Destinies 
Woven for the Laureate’s final wreath, W'hene'er 
Reform shall happen either here or there. 

cv 

He first sank to the bottom — like his works. 

But soon rose to the surtaee — like himself; 

For all conupted things arc buoyed like corks. 

By th(’ir own lotleiiness, light as an elf. 

Or wisp that flits t)’('r a morass: he lurks. 

It mav be, still, like dull books on a shelf. 

In his ow'u den, to sc rawl some “Life” or “Vision,” 

As WVlboin says — “the Devil turned precisian.” 


cvi 

As for the rest, to come to ^he conclusion 
Of this true dream, ilie tele.scope is gone 
Which kept my optics free from all delusion. 

And showcu me w'hat I in my turn have shown; 
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All 1 saw farther, in the last confusion. 

Was, that King George slipped into Heaven for one; 
And when the tumult dwindled to a calm, 

I left him practising the hundredth psalm. 

R[avenn]a, October 4, 1821. 
[htst publ, Oct. 22, 1822.] 
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THE GIAOUR 

A FRAGMENT OF A TURKISH TALE 

[This, the first of Byron’s Oriental Tales, had some factual 
basis, as Byron took care to hint. He said that while at Athens 
he had rescued a girl, who, according to Turkish custom, as a 
punishment for infidelity, had been sewed in a sack and was 
going to be cast in the sea.] 

“One fatal romcnihrance — one sorrow that throws 
Its bleak sliade alike o’er our joys and oiir woes — 

To which Life nothing darker nor brighter can bring, 

For whicli joy hath no hulni — and afHiction no sting.” 

— Moore. 
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either because the ladies are more circumspect than in the 
“olden time,” or because the Christians have better fortune, or 
less enterprise. The story, when entire, contained the adventures 
of a female slave, who was thrown, in the Mussulman manner, 
into the sea for infidelity, and avenged by a young Venetian, her 
lover, at the time the Seven Islands were possessed by the Re- 
public of Venice, and s()on after the Arnauts were beaten back 
from the Morea, which they had ravaged for some time subse- 
quent to the Russian invasion. The desertion of the Mainotes, on 
being refused the plunder of Misitra, led to the abandonment of 
that enterprise, and to the desolation of the Morea, during which 
the cruelty exercised on all sides was unparalleled even in the 
annals of the faithful. 


THE GIAOUR 

No BREATH of air to br(‘ak the \\ ave 
That rolls below the Atheiiiairs grave. 
That tomb which, gleaming o'er the clifF, 
First greets the hoiiieward-xeering skiif 
High o’er the land he s.ued in vain. 

Wlien shall such Hero live again? 


Fair clime! where every st'ason sinik's 
Benignant o’er thost‘ blessed isles. 

Which, S(*en from far (’olonii.i’s height. 

Make glad the heart th.it h.iils tlie sight, lO 

And lend ItJ loneliiu'ss di*liglit. 

There mildly dimpling, Oce.in’s cheek 
Reflects the tints of many a pt'ak 
Caught by the l.iiighing tides that lave 
These Edens of the Eastern wave: 

And if at tiiniss a transient bieiv.e 
Break the blue crystal of the seas. 

Or sweep one blossom fi>)in the trees. 

How welcome is each gentle air 

That wakes and waits the odours there! 20 

For there the Rose, o’er crag or vale. 

Sultana of the Nightingale, 

The maid for whom liis melody. 

His thousand songs are heard on high, 
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Blooms blushing to her lover*s tale: 

His queen, the garden queen, his Rose, 
Unbent by winds, unchilled by snows. 

Far from the winters of the west. 

By every breeze and season blest. 

Returns the sweets by Nature given 
In softest incense back to Heaven; 

And grateful yields that smiling sky 
Her fairest hue and fragrant sigh. 

And many a summer flower is there. 

And many a shade that Love might share. 
And many a grotto, meant for rest. 

That holds the pirate for a guest; 

Whose bark in sheltering cove below 
Lurks for tlie passing peaceful prow. 

Till the gay mariner’s guitar 
Is heard, and seen the Ev'ening Star; 

Then stealing with the mullled oar. 

Far shaded l)y the rocky short'. 

Rush the night-prowlers on the prey. 

And turn to groans his roundelay. 

Strange — that where N.iture loved to trace. 

As if for Gods, a dwelling place. 

And e\ t‘ry charm and grace hath mixed 
Within the P«iradise she fixed. 

There man, cnanioiin'd of distress. 

Should mar it into wilderness. 

And trample, brute-like, od* each flow’er 
That tasks not one laborious hour; 

Nor claims the cultuit' of his hand 
To bloom along the fjiry land. 

But springs as to prc'elude his care. 

And sweetly woos him — but to spare! 
Strange — that when* all is Peace beside. 
There Passion riots in her pride. 

And Lust and Rapine w ildly reign 
To daiken o'er the lair domain. 

It is as though the Fiends pievailed 
Against the Seraphs they assailed. 

And, fixed on heavenly thnmes, should dwell 
The freed inheritors of Hell; 

So soft the scene, so formed for joy. 

So curst the tyrants that destroyl 
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He who hath bent him o’er the dead 
Ere the first day of Death is fled. 

The first dark day of Nothingness, 70 

The last of Danger and Distress, 

(Before Decay’s effacing fingers 

Have swept the lines where beauty lingers,) 

And marked the mild angelic air. 

The rapture of Repose that’s there. 

The fixed yet tender trails that streak 
The languor ot the placid cheek. 

And — but for that sad shrouded eye. 

That fires not, wins not, weeps not, now. 

And but for that chill, changeless brow, 8a 

Where cold Obstruction’s apathy 
Appals the gazing mourner’s heart. 

As if to him it could impart 

The doom he dreads, yet dw'clls upon; 

Yes, but for these and these alone. 

Some moments, aye, one treac herous hour. 

He still might doubt the Tyrant’s power; 

So fair, so calm, so softly sealed. 

The first, last look by Death revealed! 

Such is the aspect of this shore: oo 

’Tis Greece, but living Greece no more! 

So coldly swe^et, so deadly fair. 

We start, for Soul is wanting thc*rc. 

Hers is the lov eliness in dcMth, 

That parts not (|uite with parting breath; 

But beauty with that fearful bloom. 

That hue which haunts it to the tomb. 

Expression’s last leceding ray, 

A gilded H.ilo hovering round decay. 

The farewell beam of Feeling past .iway! 100 

Spark of that flame, perchance of heavenly birth. 

Which gleams, but warms no more its cherished earlhl 

Clime of the iinforgotten brave! 

Whose land from plain to mountain-cave 
Was Frcjedom’s home or Cilory’s grave! 

Shrine of the mighty! can it !m'. 

That this is all remains of thee? 

Approach, thou craven crouching slave: 

Say, is not this I’hermopyUe? 
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These waters blue that round you lave, — no 

Oh servile offspring of the free — 

Pronounce, what sea, what shore is this? 

The gulf, the rock of Salamis! 

These scenes, their story not unknown. 

Arise, and make again your own; 

Snatch from the ashes of your Sires 
The embers of their former fires; 

And he who in the strife expires 
Will add to theirs a name of fear 

That Tyranny shall cpiake to hear, 12C 

And leave his sons a hope, a fame, 

Tliey too will rather die than shame: 

For Freedom’s hattk* once begun. 

Bequeathed by bleeding Sire to Son, 

Though baffled oft is ever won. 

Bear witness, Greece, thy living page! 

Attest it many a deathless age! 

While kings, in dusty darkness hid. 

Have left a nameless pyramid. 

Thy Heroes, though the general doom 130 

Hath swept the coluinn from their tomb, 

A mightier inonnnienl command. 

The mountains of their native land! 

There points thy .Muse to stranger’s eye 
The graves of those that cannot die! 

’Twere long to tell, and sad to trace. 

Each step from Splen<lour to Disgrace; 

Enough — no Itireign foe could quell 
Thy soul, till from ilseU it fell; 

Yet — Selt-ab.isemeiil ]^aved the way 140 

To villain-bonds and despot sway. 

What can he tell who treads thy shore? 

No legend of thine olden time. 

No theme on which the Muse might soar 
High as thine ow n in days ol yore, 

\V'hen man was worthy ol thy clime. 

The hc-arts within thy valleys bred. 

Till* fii*ry souls that might have led 
’rhy sons to deeds sublime. 

Now crawl from cradle to the Grave, 

Slaves — nay, the bondsmen of a Slave, 
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And caUous, save to crime; 

Stained with each evil that pollutes 
Mankind, where least above the brutes; 

Without even savage virtue blest. 

Without one free or valiant breast. 

Still to the neighbouring ports they waft 
Proverbial wiles, and ancient craft; 

In this the subtle Greek is found. 

For this, and this alone, renowned, leo 

In vain might Liberty invoke 
The spirit to its bondage broke. 

Or raise the neck that courts the yoke: 

No more her sorrows I bewail. 

Yet this will be a mournful tale. 

And they who listen may believe. 

Who heard it first had cause to grieve. 


Far, dark, along the blue sea glancing. 

The shadows of the rocks advancing 

Start on the Fishers eye like boat i7ti 

Of island-pirate or Mainote; 

And fearful for lu's light caicjiie. 

He shuns the near but doubthil cn^ek: 

Thougli woni and weary with his toil. 

And cumbeied with his scaly spoil. 

Slow ly, yet strongly, plies the o.ir, 

Till Port Leone s saler shore 
Receives him by the lovely light 
That best becomes an Eastern night. 


W'ho thundering comes on bl.ickc*s( steed, iho 

With sl.ickcned bit and hoot ot speed? 

Beneath the clattering iron’s sound 
The cavenied I^choes w.ike aiounrl 
In lash for lash, and bound lor bound; 

The foam that streaks the courser's side 
Seems gathered from tlie Ocean-tide: 

Thcaigh weary waves are sunk to rest. 

There’s none within his rider’s breast; 

And though to-morrow’s tempest lower. 
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’Tis calmer than thy heart, young Giaour! 

I know thee not, I loathe thy race. 

But in thy lineaments I trace 
What Time shall strengthen, not efface: 
Though young and pale, that sallow front 
Is scathed by fiery Passion’s brunt; 

Though Ix'nt on earth thine evil eye. 

As meteor-like thou glidest by. 

Right well I view and deem thee one 
Whom Othman’s sons should slay or shun. 

On — on he hastened, and he drew 
My ga/e of wonder as he flew: 

Though like a Dt'mon of the night 
He passed, and vanished from niy sight, 

Ilis as]x*et and liis air iinpress(‘d 
A troubled ineinory on iny bieast. 

And long upon my startled ear 
Rung his dark coursers hoofs of fear. 

He spurs his st('c'd; lu' ihmis the ste^'p, 

Tliat, jutting, shadows o\*r the deep: 

He winds around; lie hnrries by: 

Th(‘ ro(‘k reliev<'s him iroin mine eye; 

For, well 1 ween, unw eleoine he 
Whose glanc e is fixed on those that flee; 
And not a st.ir but shines too bright 
On him wIjo takes suc h timek'ss flight, 
lie wound along; but erc' hc' p^ssc'd 
One glancv lu' snatched, as if his k st. 

A moineiit chc*eked his whe-tding stc'cd. 

A nuMiient bieathc*d him from his speed, 

A inoinc’iit on his sliiiup stood — 

W’hy looks he* o\‘r tlu' oli\<' wood? 

The Cac'sceiit gliniineis on the lull. 

The* Mosf|ne's high l.mips are cpiivering still 
Though too I emote for sound to w’ake 
In c'ehoes of the far tophaike*. 

The fkislies of each joyous pi*al 
Are .seen to prove the* Mo.slc'iii’s zeal. 
To-night, set Rhamazani's sun; 

To-night, the Rairam Ic'a.st’s begun; 

To-night — but who and what art thou 
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Of foreign garb and fearful brow? 

And what are these to thine or thee. 

That thou shouldst either pause or flee? 

He stood — some dread was on his face. 

Soon Hatred settled in its place: 

It rose not with the reddening flush 
Of transient Anger’s hasty blush. 

But pale as marble oVr the tomb. 

Whose ghastly whiteness aids its gloom. 

His brow was bent, his eye was glazed; 

He raised his arm, and fiercely raised. 

And sternly shook his hand on high. 

As doubting to return or fly; 

Impatient of his flight delayed. 

Here loud his raven charger neighed — 

Down glanced that hand, and grasped his blade; 
That sound had burst his waking dream. 

As Slumber starts at owlet’s scream. 

The spur hath lanced his courser s sides; 

Away — away — for life he riders: 

Swift as the hurled on high jt'rrecd 
Springs to the touch his startled steed; 

The rock is doubled, and the .short* 

Shakes with the clattering tramp no more; 

The crag is won, no more is seen 
His Christian crest and haughty mien. 

’Twas but an instant he restrained 
That fiery barb so sternly reined; 

’Twas but a moment that he stood. 

Then sped as if by Death pursued; 

Hut in that instant oVr his .soul 
Winters of Memory s(*emed to roll. 

And gather in that drop of time 
A life of pain, an age of crime. 

O’er him who loves, or hates, or fears. 

Such moment pours the griet of years: 

What felt he tlien, at once opprest 
By all that most distracts the* bn'ast? 

That pause, which pondered o’er his fate. 

Oh, who its drc*ary length shall date! 

Though in Time’s record nearly nought. 

It was Eternity to Thought! 
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For infinite as boundless space 

The thought that Conscience must embrace. 

Which in itself can comprehend 
Woe without name, or hope, or end. 

The hour is past, the Giaour is gone; 

And did he fly or fall alone? 

Woe to that hour he came or wentl 

The curse for Hassan’s sin was sent 280 

To turn a palace to a tomb; 

He came, he went, like the Simoom, 

That harbinger of Fate and gloom. 

Beneath whose wid<*ly-wastiiig breath 
The very cypress droops to death — 

Dark tree, still sad when others’ grief is fled. 

The only constant mourner o’er the dead! 

The steed is vanished from the stall; 

No serf is seen in Ilassan’s hall; 

Th<* lonely Sjiider’s thin gray pall 290 

Waves slowly widening o’er the wall; 

The B<it builds in liis Har.im bower. 

And in the fortress of his power 
The ow'l usurps the bt*aeon-towTr; 

The wild-dog howls o’er the fountain’s brim. 

With baflled thirst, and famine, grim; 

For the stream hatl sliiunk fnnn its marble bed, 

W’here th(‘ weeds and the desolate dust arc spread. 

’Twas swi’i't of ^■ore to .see it play 

AikI chase thi' sultriness of day, 300 

As springing high the silver dew’ 

In whirls f;intaslieally flew'. 

And flung luxurious c'oolness round 
The air, and verdure o’er the ground. 

’Twas sweet, when cloudless .stars were bright. 

To vii'w tlu‘ waN'e of watery light. 

And hear its inelodv by night. 

And ift had llas.san's ChildhoiKl played 
Around the verge ot that e.i'^eade; 

And oft upon his inotlaVs brea.st 310 

That sound had hannoni/ed his rest; 

And oft had Ilassan’s Youth along 
Its bank been soothed by Beauty’s song; 
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And softer seemed each melting tone 
Of Music mingled with its own. 

But ne er shall Ilassan’s Age repose 
Along the brink at Twilight's close: 

The stream that filled th. t font is fled — 

The blood that wanned his heart is shed! 

And here no more shall human voice 
Be heard to rage, rt'gret, rejoice. 

The last sad note that swelled the gale 
Was woman’s wildest funeral wail: 

That quenched in silence, all is still. 

But the lattice that flaps when the wind is shrill: 
Though raves the i^ust, and floods the rain. 

No hand shall close its clasp again. 

On desert sands ’twerc* joy to scan 
The rudest steps of fellow man. 

So here the ver\- voice of Gii(‘l 
Might wake an Echo like relic'f — 

At least 't would s<iy, “All are not gone; 

There lingers Life, though biit in one’' — 

For m.iny a gildt'd chamber’s th(*re. 

Which Solitude might wtdl forb<\ir; 

Within that domt' as yet D(*cay 

Hath slowly worked her c\ink<‘ring way — 

But gloom is g.ithered o’er the gati‘. 

Nor there the Fakir’s .self will uait; 

Nor there will wandering Dervise stay. 

For Bounty che(*rs not his dc*lav; 

Nor there will wear\' stranger halt 
To bless the sacred “Iwad and salt.” 

Alike must W ealth and Povc'rty 
Pass heedless and unheeded by. 

For Courtesy and Pity died 
W^ith Hassaii on the mountain side. 

His roof, that refuge unto men. 

Is De.solation’s hungry den. 

The guest flies lh(* hall, and the vassal from labour. 
Since his turban was cleft by th<‘ inficUd’s sabre! 


I hear the sound of coming feet. 
But not a voice mine ear to greet; 
More near — each turban I can .scan. 
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And silver-sheathdd ataghan; 

The foremost of the band is seen 
An Emir by his garb of green: 

‘‘Ho! who art thou?” — ^“This low salam 
Replies of Moslem faith I am. 

The burthen ye so gently bear. 

Seems one that claims your utmost care. 
And, doubtless, holds some precious freight- 
My humble bark would gladly wait.” 

“Thou speakest sooth: thy skiff unmoor. 
And waft us from the silent shore; 

Nay, leave the sail still furled, and ply 
The nearest oar that's scattered by. 

And midway to those rocks where sleep 
The channelled waters dark and deep. 

Rest from your task — so — bravely done. 

Our course has been rit^ht swiftly run; 

Yet 'tis the longest vo\Mge, I trow. 

That one of — 


Sullen it jdungt'd, and slowly sank. 

The calm wave rippled to the bank; 

T watched it as it sank, inethought 
Some mention from the current caught 
Bestirred it more, — twas but the beam 
I'hat eheekered o’t'r the living stream: 

I gazed, till vanishing from view. 

Like lessening pebbli* it withdrew; 

Still less and less, a speck of white 

That gemmed the tide, then mocked the sight; 

And all its hidden s<'ert*ts sleep. 

Known but to Genii of the deep. 

Which, trembling in their coral caves. 

They dare not whisper to the waves. 


As rising on its purple wing 
The insect cjueen of Eastern spring. 
O’er emerald meadows ot Kashmeer 
Invites the young pursuer near, 

AncJ leads him on from flower to flower 
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A weary chase and wasted hour. 

Then lca\'es him, as it soars on high. 
With panting heart and tearful eye: 

So Beauty lures the full-grown child. 
With hue as bright, and wing as wild: 

A chase of idle hopes and fears. 

Begun in folly, closed in tears. 

If won, to equal ills betrayed. 

Woe waits the insect and the maid; 

A life of pain, the loss of peace. 

From infant’s play, and man’s caprice: 
The lovely toy so fiercely sought 
Hath lost its charm by being caught. 

For every touch that wooed its stay 
Hath brushed its brightest hues away. 
Till charm, and hue, and beauty gone, 
’Tis left to fly or fall alone. 

With wounded wing, or bU'eding breast. 
Ah! wheic shall either victim rcst.-^ 

C^in this with hided pinion soar 
From rose to tulip as before? 

Or BCiUity, blighted in an hour. 

Find joy within h< r broken bower? 

No: gayer insects fiutleiing by 
Ne’er droop the wing o’er those that die. 
And lovelier things h.t\e mercy shown 
To cNciy failing but their own. 

And every woe a tear can cla^in 
Except an erring Sister’s sh.ime. 


The Mind, that broods o’er guilty w»»cs. 
Is like the S(oi[)ion girt by fire; 

In circle nariowing as it glows. 

The flame aroiirul tfa’ir capli\<* close. 
Till inly scarclied by tliousand throes. 
And inaddening iii hcT ire. 

One sad and soli- relied she knows — 
The sting she* nourished for be‘r foe*s. 
Whose venom neve*r yet was vain, 

Gives but one pang, and cures all pain. 
And darts into her desperate brain: 
do the dark in soul expire. 
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Or live like Scorpion girt by fire; 

So writhes the mind Remorse hath riven. 
Unfit for earth, undoomed for heaven. 
Darkness above, despair beneath. 

Around it flame, within it death! 


Black Ilassan from the Haram flies. 

Nor bends on woman’s form his eyes; 

The unwonted chase each hour employs. 

Yet shares h(‘ not the hunter’s joys. 

Not thus was Ilassan wont to fly 
When Leila dwelt in his Serai. 

Doth Leila there no longer dwell? 

That tale can only Ilassan tell: 

Strange rumours in our city say 
Ujion that eve she* fled away 
W’lu'ii Rhaniazan’s last sun was set 
And flashing from each Minaret 
Millions of lamps proclaimed the feast 
Of Bairam through the boundless East. 
’Twas tluMi she \\(‘nt as to the bath. 

Which llass.in ^’aiIlly searched in wrath; 

For she was flown her master's rage 
In likeness of a C-corgian page. 

And far bevond the Moslem’s power 
Had wronged him with the faithless Giaour. 
Somewhat of this had Ilassan deemed; 

But still so fond, so hiir she seemed, 

T'oo well he trusted to the .slave 
Whose treachery desi‘i\ed a grave: 

And on that eve luul gone to Moscpie, 

And thenei' to least in his Kiosk. 

Such is the tale his Nubians tell. 

Who did not watch their charge loo well; 

But others s.iv, that on that night, 

Bv pale rhiugari's trembling light, 

'rile C’iaour upon his jet-black steed 
W’as seen, but seen alone to speed 
With bloody spur along the shore. 

Nor maid nor page behind him bore. 
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Her eye’s dark charm ’twere vain to tell. 
But gaze on that of the Gazelle, 

It will assist thy fancy well; 

As large, as languishingly dark. 

But Soul beamed forth in every spark 
That darted from beneath the lid. 

Bright as the jewel of Giamschid. 

Yea, Soul, and should our prophet say 
That form was nought but breathing clay. 

By Alla! I would answer nay; 

Though on Al-Sirat’s arch I stood, 

Wiich totters o’er the fiery flood. 

With Paradise within my view. 

And all his Houris beckoning through. 

Oh! who young Leila’s glance could read 
And keep that portion of his creed 
Which saith that woman is but dust. 

A soulless toy for tyrant’s lust? 

On her might Muftis gaze, and own 
That through her eye the Immortal shone; 
On her fair cheek’s unfading luie 
The young pomegranate’s blossoms strew 
Their bloom in blushe s ever now; 

Her hair in hyacinlhiui* flow. 

When left to roll its folds below. 

As midst her Ihuidmaids in tlu* hall 
She stood superior to them all. 

Hath swept the marble wlu'i’c h<'r fe(‘t 
Gleamed whiter than the mountain sleet 
Ere from the cloud that gave it biilh 
It fell, and caught one st.iiii of i*.u th. 

The cygnet nobly walks the water; 

So moved on earth fJii cassia’s daughter. 

The loveliest l)ird of I‘Vangm*sttUi! 

As rears her cre st the ruffled Su.ui, 

And spurns the \\a\e with wings of pride. 
When pass the st(‘ps of slrangca man 
Along the banks lh.it bound her tide; 

Thus rose fair L<*ila\s whiter neik: — 

Thus .armed with beauty w'ould she check 
Intrusion’s glance, till Folly’s gaze 
Shrunk from the charms it meant to prais<?. 
Thus high and graceful was her gait; 
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Her heart as tender to her mate; 

Her mate — stem Hassan, who was he? 
Alas! that name was not for thee! 


Stern Hassan lialh a journey ta'en 
With twenty vassals in his train, 520 

Each armed, as best becomes a man. 

With artjuebuss and ataghan; 

The chiet before, as decked for war. 

Bears in his belt the scimitar 
Stained with the bc\st of Arniiit blood. 

When in the pass the rebels stood. 

And few' returned to tell the tale 
Of what bel(‘ll in Panic’s vale. 

The pistols whii li his giidle bore 

WVre ll Mise that oiice a Pasha w’ore, 530 

Which still, though gemmed and bossed w'ith gold, 

K\c‘n roliber^* tiemblc to behold. 

'Tis said he to woo a biidc 

Mcne true than her who left his side; 

The iaitlilcsss slave that brok<» h(‘r bow’er. 

And — woise than laithless — lor a Ciaoiu:! 


Tlie Sun’s last ia\s are on the hill. 

And sparkli* in th<' loiintaiii rill, 

W’hose welciHue w.aeis, cool and clear. 

Draw blessings Iroin the mountaiiu'cr: 540 

Ih'ie in*iv the loitering merchant Greek 
bind lh.it repose 'twere \ain to seek 
In 1 ‘itii‘s lodg(*d t(’o near his lord. 

And treinhling lor his secret hoard — 

Here mav he rest where none can sec. 

In crowds a slave, in deseits Iree; 

And w'illi lorhidden wine may stain 
The bow’l a MosUmii must not drain. 


The foremost Tartar’s in the gap. 
Conspicuous by his y<^'llow cap; 

The rest in lengthening line the while 
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Wind slowly through the long defile: 

Abov^e, the mountain rears a peak. 

Where vultures whet the thirsty beak, 

And theirs may be a feast to-night. 

Shall tempt them down ei morrow’s light; 

Beneath, a river’s wintry stream 
Has shrunk before the summer beam. 

And left a channel bleak and bare. 

Save shrubs that spring to perish there: 560 

Each side the midway path there lay 
Small bjoken crags of granite gray. 

By time, or mountain lightning, riven 
From summits clad in mists of heaven; 

For where is he that hath beheld 
The peak of Liakura unveiled? 


They reach the grove of pine at last; 

“Bismillah! now the peril’s past; 

For yonder view the opening plain. 

And there we’ll prick our steeds amain:” 570 

The Chians spake, and as lu* said, 

A bullet whistled o’er his head; 

The foremost Tartar bites the ground! 

Scarce had they time to check the rein, 

Suift from lh(*ir steeds the liders bound; 

But tliree shall never mount again: 

Unseen the foes that gave the wound. 

The dying ask revenge in vain. 

With steel unsheathed, and eaibine bent. 

Some o’er their courser’s harness leant, 5iM) 

Half sheltered by the ste(‘d; 

Some fly beneath the Tiearesl rock. 

And there await tlie coming shock. 

Nor tamely stand to blec;d 
Beneath the shaft of foc*s unseen. 

Who dare not quit thc‘ir craggy screen. 

Stern llassan only frcjm his horse 
Disdains to light, and keeps his cours(\ 

Till fiery flashes in the van 

Proclaim too sure the robbc*r-clan 590 

Have well secured the only way 
Could now avail the promised prc'y; 
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Then curled his very beard with ire. 

And glared his eye with fiercer fire; 
“Though far and near the bullets hiss. 

I’ve scaped a bloodier hour than this.” 

And now the foe their covert quit. 

And call his vassals to submit; 

But Hassan’s frown and furious word 
Are dreaded more than hostile sword. 

Nor of his little band a man 
Resigned carl)ine or ataghan. 

Nor raised the craven cry, Amaun! 

In fuller sight, more near and near. 

The lately ambushed foes appear. 

And, issuing from the grove, advance 
Some who on battle-charger prance. 

Who leads tluMU on with foreign brand 
Far Hashing in his red right hand? 

“ ’Tis he! 'lis he! 1 know him now'; 

I know* him by his pallid brow*; 

I know* him by the evil eye 
That aids his cMivioiis treachery'; 

I know him by his jet-black barb; 

Though now* arrayed in Arnaut garb. 

Apostate from his own vile faith. 

It shall not save him irom the death: 

’Tis he! well met in any hour. 

Lost Leila’s love — accursed Giaour!” 

As rolls the river into Ocean, 

In sable torrent wildl\ streaming; 

As the sea-tide's opposing motion. 

In azure column proudly gleaming. 

Beats back the cuirtait many a rood. 

In curling foam and mingling flood. 

While I’ddyiug whirl, and breaking w'ave. 
Roused by the blast tif winter, rave; 

Through sparkling spray, in thundering clash. 
The lightnings the' waters flash 
In aw ful whiteness o'vr the .shore. 

That .shines and shakes beneath the roar; 
Thus — as the stream ainl Ocean greet. 

With w'av'es that maddi'ii as they meet — 

Thus join the bands, w’hoin inuRial wTong, 
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And fate, and fury, drive along. 

The bickering sabres’ shivering jar; 

And pealing wide or ringing near 
Its echoes on the throbbing ear. 

The deathshot hissing from afar; 

The shock, the shout, the groan of war, 640 

Reverberate along that vale. 

More suited to the shepherd’s talc: 

Though few the niimbeis — theirs the strife. 

That neither spares nor speaks for life! 

Ah! fondly youthful hearts can press. 

To seize and share the dear caress; 

But Love itself could never pant 
Foi all that Beauty sighs to grant 
With half the fervour Hale bestows 

Upon the last embrace of foes, 650 

When grappling in the fight they fold 
Those arms that ne’er shall lose their hold: 

Friends meet to part; Love laughs at faith; 

True foes, once met, are joined till dcatli! 


With sabre shivered to the hilt. 

Yet dripping with the blood he spilt; 

Yet strained within the severed hand 
Which quivers round that faithless brand; 

His turban far behind him rolled. 

And cleft in twain its firmest fold: 660 

His flowing robe by falchion toni. 

And crimson as those clouds ol morn 
That, streaked with dusky red, portend 
The day shall have a stormy end; 

A stain on every bush that liore 
A fragment of his palampore; 

His breast with wounds unnumliered riven. 

His back to earth, his face to Heaven, 

Fall’n Hassan lies — his unclosed eye 

Yet lowering on his enemy, 670 

As if the hour that scaled his fate 
Surviving left his quenchless hale; 

And o’er him bends that foe with brow 
As dark as his that bled below. 
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‘‘Yes, Leila sleeps beneath the wave. 

But his shall be a redder grave; 

Her spirit pointed well the steel 
Which taught that felon heart to feel. 

He called the Prophet, but his power 

Was vain against the vengeful Giaour: 680 

He called on Alla — but the word 
Arose unheeded or unheard. 

Thou Paynim fool! could Leila’s prayer 
Be passed, and thine accorded there? 

I watched my time, I leagued with these. 

The traitor in his turn to seize; 

My wrath is wreaked, the deed is done, 

And now I go, — but go alone.” 


The browsing camels’ hells are tinkling: 

His mother looked from her lattice high — 69b 

She saw the dew's of eve besprinkling 
Th<‘ pasture green beneath her eye. 

She saw' the planets laintly twinkling: 

“ *Tis twilight — sure his train is nigh.” 

She could not rest in the garden -how’er. 

But gazed through iht' grate of his steepest tower. 

“WHiy comes he n(»l? his steeds are fleet. 

Nor shrink they from the .summer heat; 

Why s(*nds not the Bridegroom his promised gift? 

Is his heart more cold, or his barb less swift? "oo 

Oh, false reproach! yon Tartar now^ 
lias gained our nearest mountain’s brow. 

And w'arily the stec'p de.scends. 

And now' within the valley bends; 

And he bears the gift at his saddle bow — 

How coulil I ileem his courser slow ? 

Right w'ell my large.ss shall repay 
His w’elcome speed, and weary way.” 

The Tartar lighted at the gate. 

But scarce upheld his tainting weight! 

His swarthy visage spake distress. 

But this might be from weariness; 
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Ills i;ail) ^Mth sanguine spots s\as cly^xl 
But these might be fiorn his coiirsti s side. 
He diew the lokdi liom his \est — 

Vngtl ot Death’ 'Tis llassan's cloxeii cicst’ 
His calpae leiil — his caltan red — 

‘Lads, a learfiil bride thv Son hath wed 
Me not liom intics did thcs spare 
But this tinpniplcd ph dge to bi ai 
Peace to the' liiase’ whose' blood is spill 
W oe to the Gi loiii’ lor his the guilt 

\ Tuiban cai'ed in coaisest stone, 

A Pillai with rank weeds o'ergrown 
Whereon can now be scare e'l\ leid 
The Koran \erse tint mourns tlu tie id. 
Point out the spot wlitie Hass in fell 
V Me tun in that loneU dt 11 
Thtie sleeps as tint as Osmuihe 
\s eer at Mt'cca ben* tht kiu t 
Vs t\ci stointd foibiddtn wint 
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Around, within, thy heart shall dwell; 

Nor ear can hear nor tongue can tell 
The tortures of that inward hell! 

But first, on earth as Vampire sent. 

Thy corse shall from its tomb be rent: 

Then ghastly haunt thy native place. 

And suck the blood of all thy race; 

There from thy daughter, sister, wife. 

At midnight drain the stream of life; 760 

Yet loathe the banquet which perforce 
Must feed thy livid living corse: 

Thy victims ere they yet expire 
Shall know the demon for tht^ir sire. 

As cursing thee, thou cursing them, 

Thy flowers are withered on the stem. 

But one that for thy crime must fall, 

The youngest, most beloved ot all. 

Shall bless thee with a fathers name — 

That word shall wrap thy heart in flame! 770 

Yet must thou end thy task, and mark 
Her cheek’s last tinge, her eye’s last spark. 

And the last glassy glance must view 
Which freezes o’er its lifeless blue. 

Then with unhallowed hand shalt tear 
The tresses of her yellow hair. 

Of which in life a lock when shorn 
Affection’s londcst pledge was worn. 

But now' is borne away by thee. 

Memorial of thine agony! 780 

Wet with thine own b'*st blood shall drip 
Thy gnashing tooth and haggard lip; 

Then stalking to thy sullen gia\c. 

Go — and with Gouls and Atrits rave; 

Till these in horror shrink aw'ay 
From Sceptre more accursed than they! 

“How' name ye yon lone C.ilover.'^ 

His l» itures I have scanned before 
In mine owm land; 'tis manv a year. 

Since, dashing by t!i. lonely shore, 

I saw him urge as fleet a steed 
As ever served a horseman’s need. 
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But once I saw that face, yet then 
It was so marked with inward pain, 

I could not pass it by again; 

It breathes the same dark spirit now. 

As death were stamped upon his brow. 

“ ’Tis twice three years at summer tide 
Since first among our freres he came; 

And here it soothes him to abide 800 

For some dark deed he will not name. 

But never at our N’esper prayer. 

Nor e’er before Contession chair 
Kneels he, nor recks he wIkmi arise 
Incense or anthem to the skies. 

But broods within his cell alone. 

His faith and race alike unknown. 

The sea from Paynim land he crost. 

And here ascended from the coast; 

Yet seems he not of Othman race, .sio 

But only Christian in his face; 

I’d judge him some stray renegade. 

Repentant of the changt' he made. 

Save that he shuns our hol\ shrin(\ 

Nor tastes the Stiered biead and wine. 

Great largess to these walls he brought. 

And thus our Abbot’s hivoiir ]>ought; 

But w'ert‘ I Prior, not a day 

Should brook such stranger’s further stay. 

Or pent within our penaiiee cell S20 

Should doom him tlu’re for ave to dwell. 

Much in his \isions mutters Ik* 

Of maiden whelmed h<*nc*a(h the se.i; 

Of sabres cLishing, fof-men IKing, 

Wrongs avenged, and ^^osl(*ln dying. 

On cliff he h.ith ])e(Mi known to stand 
And rave as to .some bloody li.md 
Fresh severed from its parent limb, 

Invisible to all but him. 

Which beckons onw'ard to his grave. 

And lures to leap into the wave.” 
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Dark and unearthly is the scowl 
That glares beneath his dusky cowl: 

The flash of that dilating eye 
Reveals too much of times gone by; 

Though varying, indislmct its hue. 

Oft will his glance the gazer rue. 

For in it lurks that nameless spell. 

Which speaks, itself unspeakable, 

A spirit yet uncpielled and high, 840 

That claims and keeps ascendancy; 

And like the bird whose pinions quake. 

But cannot fly the gazing snake. 

Will others (piail beneath his look. 

Nor ’scapc’ the glance they scarce can brook: 

From him the half-affrighted Friar 
When met alone would fain retire. 

As if that eye and bitter smile 
Transferred to others fear and guile: 

Not oft to smile descendeth he, 850 

And when he doth ’tis sad to see 
That he but mocks at Misery. 

How that pale lip \\ill curl and quiver! 

Then fix once more as if tor ever; 

As il his sorrow or disdain 
Forbade him eVr to smile again. 

Well wi'ic' it so — such ghastly mirth 
From joyaunce ne'er deii\ed its birth. 

Rut sadder still it \Nere to tiaee 

Wh:il once \\ ere h'clings in that face: 860 

Time halli not yc*l the features fixed. 

But brighter tiails with e\ il mixc’d; 

And there are hues not always faded. 

Which spi*ak a mind not all degraded 
Kven by the crimes through which it waded: 

The common crowd hut see the gloom 
Of wayward deeds, aiid fitting doom; 

The close ohs('rver can espy 
A noble soul, and lineage high: 

Alas! lh(»iigh both bestowed in vain. 

Which Crii‘1 could change, and Guilt could stain. 

It was no vulgar tenement 
To w’liich such lofty gifts were lent. 

And still with little less than dread 
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On such the sight is riveted. 

The roofless cot, decayed and rent. 

Will scarce delay the passer-by; 

The tower by war or tempest bent. 

While yet may frown one battlement. 

Demands and daunts the stranger’s eye; 880 

Each ivied arch, and pillar lone. 

Pleads haughtily for glories gone! 

“His floating robe around him folding. 

Slow sweeps he through the* columned aisle; 

With dread beheld, with gloom beholding 
The rites that sanctify the pile. 

But when the anthem shakes the choir. 

And kneel the monks, his steps retire; 

By yonder lone and wavering torch 

His aspect glares within the pi'rch; 890 

There ^^ill he pause till all is dime — 

And hear the prat er, but utter none. 

See — by the hall-illumined wall 
His hood fly back, liis dark hair fall, 

That pale brow v ildly wreathing round. 

As if the Gorgon there had bound 
The sablest of the stapent-braid 
That o’er her feartul forehead straved: 

For he declines the con\eiit oath. 

And leaves those locks unhallow(*d growth, 900 

But wears our gar!) in all beside; 

And, not from piety but piide. 

Gives wealth to walls that never heard 
Of his one holy \o\v nor word. 

Lo! — mark ye, as the harmony 
Peals louder praises to the sky. 

That livid check, that stony air 
Of mixed defiance and di*spair! 

Saint Francis, keep him from the shrinel 

Else may w'e dread the w rath divine 9io 

Made manifest by awful sign. 

If ever evil angel bore 

The form of mortal, such he wore: 

By all my hope of sins forgiven, 

Such looks arc not of (‘arth nor heavcnl” 
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To Love the softest hearts are prone. 

But such can ne'er be all his own; 

Too timid in his woes to share. 

Too meek to meet, or brave despair; 

And sterner hearts alone may feel 
The wound that Time can never heal. 

The rugged metal of the mine 
Must bum before its surface shine. 

But plunged within the funiace-flame. 

It bends and melts — though still the same; 
Then tempered to thy want, or will, 

'Twill serve thee to defend or kill — 

A breast-plate for thine hour of need, 

Or blade to bid thy foeman bleed; 

But if a dagger’s form it bear. 

Let those who shape its edge, beware! 
Thus Passi<m*s fire, and Woman’s art. 

Can turn and tame the sterner hc'art; 
From these its form and tone are ta’en. 
And what thev make it, must remain, 

Rnt break — before it hend auain. 


If solitude succeed to grid. 

Release from pain is slight rebel; 

The vacant bosom's \\ilderncss 
Might thank the pang that made it less. 

We kuthe wliat none are left to share: 
E\'en bliss — 'twere alone to hear; 

The heart once lidt thus desolate 
Must fly at last for ease — to hate. 

It is as if the dead could feel 
The icy w'orm around them steal. 

And shudder, as I hi' reptiles creep 
To revel o’er their rotting sli*ep. 

Without the power to seare away 
The cold consumers of their ela\ ! 

It is as if the desert bird. 

Whose beak unlocks h(*r bosom’s stream 
To still her famished nestlings' scream. 
Nor mourns a life to them transferred. 
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Should rend her rash devoted breast, 

And find them flown her empty nest. 

The keenest pangs the wretched find 
Are rapture to the drear) void — 

The leafless desert of the mind. 

The waste of feelings unemployed. 960 

Who w'ould be doomed to ga/e upon 
A sky without a cloud or sun? 

Less hideous far the tempest’s roar. 

Than ne'er to brave the billows more — 

Thrown, when the war of winds is o’er, 

A lonely wreck on Fortune’s shore, 

’Mid sullen calm, and silent bay. 

Unseen to drop by dull deeav; — 

Better to sink beneath the shock 

Than mcHilder piecemeal on the rock! 970 


“Father! thy days have passed in peace, 

’Mid counted beads, and countless prayer; 

To bid the sins of others cease. 

Thyself without a crime or care. 

Save transient ills that all must bear. 

Has been thy lot from youth to a\iv: 

And thou wilt bless thc(‘ from the lage 
Of passions fierce and uiu*ont rolled. 

Such as thy penitents unfold. 

Whose secret sins and sorrows rest 980 

Within thy pure and pitying breast. 

My days, though lew, have passed below 
In much of Joy, but more of Woe; 

Yet still in hours of love or strife. 

I’ve ’scaped the weariness of Life'; 

Now leagued with friends, now girt by foes, 

I loathed the languor of rej^ose. 

Now, nothing left to love or hate. 

No more with hope or pride elate. 

I’d rather be the thing that crawls 990 

Most noxious o’er a dungeon’s walls. 

Than pass my dull, unvaiying days. 

Condemned to meditate and gaze. 

Yet, lurks a wish within my breast 
For rest — but not to feel ’tis rest. 
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Soon shall my Fate that wish fulfil; 

And I shall sleep without the dream 
Of what I was, and would be si ill. 

Dark as to thee my deeds may seem: 

My memory now is but the tomb 
Of joys long dead; my hope, their doom: 
Though better to have died with those 
Than bear a life of lingering woes. 

My spirit shrunk not to sustain 
The searehing throes of ceaseless pain; 

Nor sought the self-accorded grave 
Of aneient fool and modern knave: 

Yet death I have not beared to meet; 

And in the field it had been sweet. 

Had Danger wooed me on to mt^v'e 
The slave of Glory, not of Lo\e. 

IVe braved it — not for Honour’s boast; 

I smile .at laurels ^^’on or lost; 

To such let others carve their w.iy. 

For high renoNMi, or hireling pay: 

But place again before my eyes 
Aught that 1 deem a worthy prize — 

The maid I love, th(' man I hate — 

And I will hunt the steps of fate. 

To save or slay, as these require. 

Through rending stta^l, and rolling fire: 

Nor iieedst thou doubt this speeeh from one 
Who would but do — what he hath done. 
I^eath is but what the haughty bra\e. 

The weak must bear, the wretch must crave; 
Then let life go to Him who gave; 

I have not cjiiailed to Danger's brow 
When high and happv — need I now? 


“I loved her. Friar! nay, adored — 

But these are words that all can ust' — 
I proved it more in deed than w^ord; 
There's blood upon that dinted sword, 
A stain its steel can never lose: 

'Tw'as shed for her, w^lio died for me. 

It warmed the heart of one abhorred: 
Nay, start not — no— nor bend thy knee. 
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Nor midst my sin such act record; 

Thou wilt absolve me from the deed. 

For he was hostile to thy creed! 

The very name of Nazarene 

Was wormwood to his Paynim spleen. 

Ungrateful fool! since but for ’nrands 
Well wielded in some hardy hands. 

And wounds by Galileans given — 

The surest pass to 'rurkish heaven — 

For him his Houris still might wait 
Impatient at the Prophet’s gate. 

I loved her — Love will find its way 
Through paths v\here wiilves would fear to prey; 
And if it dares enough, ’twere hard 
If Passion met not some reward — 

No matter how, or where or why, 

I did not vainly seek, nor sigh; 

Yet sometimes, with remorse, in vain 
I wish she had ncjt lo\ ed again. 

She died — I dare not tell thee how; 

But look — ’tis written on my brou ! 

There read of Cain the curse and crime. 

In characters unworn by Time: 

Still, ere thou dost condemn me, pause; 

Not mine the act, thciugh I the cause. 

Yet did he but what I had done 
Had she been false to more than one. 

Faithless to him — lie gav(* the blow; 

But true to me — I laid him low: 

Howe’er deser\cd her doom might be 
Her treachery was tnith to me; 

To me she gave her heart, that all 
Which Tyranny can m^’er enthrall; 

And I, alas! too late to save! 

Yet all I then could give, I gave — 

’Twas some relief — our foe a grave. 

His death sits lightly; but her fate 

Has made me — what thou well mayst hate. 

His doom was sealed — ^lic knew it well. 

Warned by the voice of stem Taheer, 

Deep in whose darkly boding car 
The deathshot pealed of murder near, 

As filed the troop to where they fell! 
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He died too in the battle broil, 

A time that heeds nor pain nor toil; 

One cry to Mahomet for aid. 

One prayer to Alla all he made. 

He knew and crossed me in the fray — 

I gazed upon him where he lay. 

And watched his spirit ebb away: 

Though pierced like pard by hunter’s steel. 
He felt not half that now I feel. 

I searched, but vainly searched, to find 
The workings of a wounded mind; 

Each feature of that sullen corse 
Betrayed his rage, but no remorse. 

Oh, what had Vengeance given to trace 
Despair upon his dying face! — 

The late repentance of that hour 
When Penitence hath lost her power 
To tear one terror from the gra\e. 

And will not soothe, and cannot save. 


"The c(dd in clime are cold in blood, 

Tlieir love can scarce deserve the name; 
But mine was like the lava flood 

That boils in /Etna's breast of flame. 

I cannot prate in puling strain 
Of Ladye-love, and Beauty’s chain: 

If changing clieek, and scorching vein. 

Lips taught to writhe, but not complain. 

If bursting heart, and maddening brain. 
And daring deed, and vengeiul steel. 

And all that I have felt and fc'cl. 

Betoken love — that los e w’as mine. 

And shown by inanv a bitter sign. 

'Tis true, I could not whine nor sigh, 

I knew but to obtain or die. 

I die — but first I have possessed. 

And come wdiat mav, I Jiarr hern blessed. 
Shall I the doom I sought upbraid? 

No— reft of all, yet undismayed 
But for the thought of Lc'ila slain. 

Give me the pleasure with the pain. 

So would I live and love again. 
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I grieve, but not, my holy Guide! 

For him who dies, but her who died; 

She sleeps beneath the wandering w'ave — 

Ah! had she but an earthly grave. 

This breaking heart and thiobbing head 
Should seek and share her inrrow bed. 

She was a form of Life and Light, 

That, seen, beeame a part of sight; 

And rose, where'er I turned mine eye, 

The Morning-star of Memory! 

“Yes, Love indeed is light from Heaven; 

A spark of that immortal fire 
With angels shared, by Alla given. 

To lift from earth our low desire. 

Devotion wafts the mind above. 

But Heaven itself descends in Lo\'(‘ — 

A feeling from the Godhead caught. 

To wean from self each sordid thought; 

A ray of Him who formed the whole — 

A Gloiy circling round the soul! 

I grant mij love imperlect, all 
That mortals by the nanu' miscall: 

Then deem it evil, what thou wilt — 

But say, oh say, Jicrs was not Guilt! 

She w as my Life’s unerring Light: 

That rpienched — w'hat beam shall break my night? 
Oh! would it shone to kvid me still. 

Although to death or deadli(*st ill! 

Why marvel ye, if they who lose 
This present joy, this future hope. 

No more with sorrow' meekly cope; 

In phrensy then their fate accuse; 

In madness do those fearful deeds 
That seem to add but Guilt to Woe? 

Alas! the breast that inly bleeds 

Hath nought to dread from outward blow: 

Who falls from all h(* knows of bliss, 

Cares little into what abyss. 

Fierce* as the gloomy vulture’s now 
To thee, old man, my dc(*ds appear: 

I read abhorrence on thy brow, 
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And this too was I born to bear! 

’Tis true, that, like that bird of prey. 
With havock have I marked my way: 

But this was taught me by the dove. 

To die — and know no second love. 

This lesson yet hath man to learn. 

Taught by the thing he dares to spurn: 
The bird that sings within tlu‘ brake. 
The swan that swims upon the lake. 

One mate, and one alone, will take. 

And let the fool still prone to range, 

And sneer on all who cannot change. 
Partake his jest with boasting boys; 

I envy not his varied joys. 

But deem such feeble, heartless man. 
Less than yon solitary swan, — 

Far, far beneath the shallow maid 
He left believing and b<‘t rayed. 

Such shame at least was never mine — 
Leila! each thought was only thine! 

My good, my guilt, my weal, my woe. 
My hope on high — my all below. 

Earth holds no other like to thee. 

Or, if it doth, in vain for me: 

For worlds I dare not \'ie\\ the dame 
Hesembling thee, vet not the same. 

The vi*iy crimes that mar my youth. 
This bed of death — attest my truth! 

’Tis all too late — thou wert, thou ait 
The cherished madness of my heart! 

“And slu' ^^'as lost — and yet I breathed. 
But not the biwilh of human life; 

A serpent round niv lu’ail was wreathi'd. 
And stung my e\'erv thought to strife. 
Alike all time — abluaied all place — 
Shuddering I shiank from Nature’s face, 
Wlu'ie e\’c'rv hue that eharmi'd before 
The blackness of mv bosom wore. 

The rest thou dost alre*idy know. 

And all my sins, and half my woe. 

But talk no more of penitence; 
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Thou seest I soon shall part from hence; 

And if thy holy tale were true. 

The deed that's done canst thou undo? 

Think me not thankless — but this grief 
Looks not to priesthood for relief. 

My souls estate in secret guess: 

But wouldst thou pity more, say less. 

When thou canst bid my Leila live. 

Then will I sue thee to forgive; 

Then plead my cause in that high place 
Where purchased masses proffer grace. 

Go, when the hunter's hand hath wrung 
From forest-cave her shrieking young. 

And calm the lonely lioness; 

But soothe not — mock not tntj distress! 

“In earlier days, and calmer hours. 

When heart with heart delights to blend. 
Where bloom my native valley's bowers, 

I had — Ah! have I now — a friend! 

To him this pledge I charge thee send. 
Memorial of a youthful vow; 

I would remind him of my end: 

Though souls absorbed like mine allow 
Brief thought to distant Friend.ship’s claim. 
Yet dear to him my blighted name. 

'Tis strange — he prophesied my doom. 

And I have smiled — I then could smili' — 
When Prudenc(* would bis voice assume*. 

And w'arn — 1 recked not what — the while: 
But now Remembrance whispers ocr 
Those accents scarcely maiked before. 

Say — that his bodings came to pass. 

And he will start to hear their truth. 

And wish his woids had not been sooth: 
Tell him — unheeding as I was, 

Thrcjugh many a busy bitter scene 
Of all our golden youth had been, 

In pain, my faltering tongue had tried 
To bless his memory — ere I died; 

But Heaven in wrath would turn away. 

If Guilt should for the guiltless pray. 
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I do not ask him not to blame. 

Too gentle he to wound my name; 

And what have I to do with Fame? 

I do not ask him not to mourn. 

Such cold request might sound like scc>ni; 
And what than Friendship’s manly tear 
May better grace a brother’s bier? 

But bear this ring, his own of old. 

And tell him — ^what thou dost behold! 
The withered frame, the ruined mind. 
The wrack by passion left behind, 

A shrivelled scroll, a scattered leal. 
Seared by the aiitunrin blast of Grief! 


‘*Tell me no more of Fancy’s gleam. 
No, Father, no, ’twas not a dream; 

Alas! the dreamer first must sleep, — 

I only watched, and wished to weep; 
But could not, lor m\ burning biow’ 
Throbbed to the veiy brain as now ; 

I wished but for a single tear. 

As something welcome, new, and dear: 
I wished it then, I wish it still; 

Despair is stronger than iny will. 

Waste not thine oiison — desp.iir 
Is mightier than thv pious pra\er; 

I would not, if I iniehl, be blest; 

I WMiit no Paiadis(\ but rest. 

’Tw'as then — I tell thee — Father! then 
I saw' her; yes, she list'd again. 

And shilling in her white svmar. 

As through von pale gray cloud the star 
VV'hich now' 1 ga/e on, as on her. 

Who looki*d and looks lar knelier; 
Dimly I view’ its trenililing spark; 
To-morrow'’s night .sh.ill be more dark; 
And I, before its ra\ s appiMr, 

That lifeless thing the living fear. 

1 w’ander — Father! for my .soul 
Is fleeting towards the final goal. 

I saw her — Friarl and 1 rose 
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Forgetful of our former woes; 

And rushing from my couch, I dart. 

And clasp her to my desperate heart; 

I clasp — ^what is it that I clasp? 

No breathing fo rm within inv grasp. 

No lieart that beats reply to lainc — 

Yet, Leila! yet the form is thine! 

And art thou, dearest, changed so much 
As meet my eye, yet mock my touch? 

Ah! were thy beauties e'er so cold, 

I care not — so m\ arms enfold 
The all they c\er wished to hold. 

Alas! around a shadow prest 
They shrink upon my lonely breast; 

Yet still 'tis there! In silence stands. 

And beckons with beseeching hands! 
With braided hair, and bright-black c'ye— 
1 knew ’twas false — she could not die! 

But he is dead! within the dell 
1 saw^ him buried where he fell; 
lie comes not — for he cannot break 
From earth; — why then ait thou aw'aki'? 
They told me wild waxes rolled above 
The face I view — the form I lo\'(‘; 

They told me — ’twas a hideous tak'! — 
rd tell it, but my tongue would fail: 

If true, and from thine ocean-cave 
Thou com'st to claim a calmer grave. 

Oh! pass thy dexxy fingers o’er 
This brow that then will burn no more; 
Or place them on my hop(‘less heart: 
But, Shape or Shade! whateer thou art. 
In mercy ne’er again depart! 

Or farther with thc*e bear my soul 
Than winds can waft or waters roll! 


“Such is my name, and such my tale. 

Confessor! to thy secret i*ar 
I breathe the sfirrows I !>ewail. 

And thank thee for the generous tear 
This glazing eye could never shed. 

Then lay me with the humblest dead. 
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And, save the cross above my head, 

Be neither name nor emblem spread. 

By prying stranger to be read, 

Or stay the passing pilgrim’s tread.” 

He passed — nor of his name and race 

He left a token or a trace, 1330 

Save what the Father must not say 

Who shrived him on his dying day: 

This broken tale was all \vc knew 
Of her he Icjved, or him he slew. 

[First puhL, Dec. 27, 1813.] 


THE BRIDE OF ABYDOS 
A Turkish Tale 

[This poem, whose narrative is better handled than that of the 
snakelike Ciaour, was writlcMi, so Byron boasted, in four nights. 
It sold 6,()()() copies in a month.] 

“Had we never loved sae kindly, 

Had we ne\(*r loved sae blindly, 

N('ver met — or never parted, 

W’e had ne'er bei n brokt'n-heaited.” 
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CANTO THE FIRST 

I 

Know ye the land where the cypress and myrtle 
Are emblems of deeds that are done in their clime? 

Where the rage of tlie vulture, the love of the turtle, 

Now melt into sorrow, now madden to crime? 

Know ye the land of the cedar and vine. 

Where the flowers ever blossom, ihe beams ever shine; 

Where the light wings of Zephyr, oppressed with perfume. 

Wax faint o’er the gardens of Giil in her bloom; 

Where the citron and olive are fairest of fruit. 

And the voice of the nightingale never is mute; lO 

Where the tints of the earth, and the hues of the sky, 

In colour though varied, in beauty may vie. 

And the puiple of Ocean is deepest in dye; 

Where the virgins are soft as the roses they twine, 

And all, save the spirit of man, is divine — 

’Tis the clime of the East — ’tis the land of the Sun — 

Can he smile on such deeds as his children have done? 

Oh! wild as the accc'iits of lovers* farew^ell 

Are the heaits which they bear, and the tales wiiich they tell. 


11 

Begirt with many a gallant slave, 20 

Apparelled as becomes the brave. 

Awaiting each his Lord’s behest 
To guide his steps, or guard his rest. 

Old Giaffir sate in his Divan: 

Deep thf)ught was in his aged eye; 

And though the face of Mussulman 
Not oft bctr.iys to standers by 
The mind within, well skilled to hide 
All but unconquerable pride. 

His pensive cheek and pondering brow 
Did more than he was wont avow. 
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III 

*‘Let the chamber be cleared.” — ^The train disappeared — 

“Now call me the chief of the Haram guard” — 

With Giaffir is none but his only son. 

And the Nubian awaiting the sire’s award. 

^‘Haroun — ^when all the crowd that wait 
Are passed beyond the outer gate, 

(Woe to the head whose eye beheld 
My child Zuleika’s face unveiled!) 

Hence, lead my daughter from her tower — 40 

Her fate is fixed this very hour; 

Yet not to her repeat my thought — 

By me alone be duty taught!” 

“Pacha! to hear is to obey.” — 

No more must slave to despot say — 

Then to the tower had ta’cn his way: 

But here young Selim silence brake. 

First lowly rendering reverence meet; 

And downcast looked, and gently spake. 

Still standing at the Pacha’s feet: 50 

For son of Moslem must expire. 

Ere dare to sit bt'fore his sire! 

“Father! for fear that thou shouldst chide 
My sister, or her sable guidt^ — 

Know — for the fault, if fault there be. 

Was mine — then fall thy frowns on me! 

So lovelily the morning shone. 

That — let the old and weary sleep — 

I could not; and to view alone 

The fairest scenes of land and deep, 60 

With none to listen and reply 
To thoughts with which my heart beat high 
WcTc irksoiiK' — for whate’er my mood. 

In sooth 1 kn e not solitude; 

I on Zuleika’s slumber broke. 

And, as thou knowest that for me 
Soon turns the Ilaram’s grating key. 

Before the guardian slaves awoki' 

We to the cypress groves had flown. 

And made earth, main, and heaven our ownl 
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There lingered we, beguiled too long 
With Mejnoun’s tale, or Sadi’s song; 

Till I, who heard the deep tambour 
Beat thy Divan’s approaching hour. 

To thee, and to my duty true. 

Warned by the sound, to greet tl ee flew: 

But there Zuleika wanders yet — 

Nay, Father, rage not — nor forget 
That none can pierce that secret bower 

But those who watch the women’s tower.” 80 

IV 

“Son of a slave” — the Pacha said — 

“From unbelieving mother bred, 

\’ain were a father’s hope to see 
Aught that beseems a man in thee. 

Thou, when thine arm should bend the bow, 

And hurl the dart, and curb the steed. 

Thou, Greek in soul if not in creed. 

Must pore where babbling waters flow. 

And watch unfolding roses blow. 

W’ould that yon Orb, whose matin glow 90 

Thy listless eyes so much admire, 

\\^)uid lend thee something of his fire! 

Thou, who would’st see this battlement 
By Christian cannon piecemeal rent; 

Nay, lamely view old Stambol’s wall 
Before the dogs of Moscf)w fall. 

Nor strike one stroke for life* and death 
Against the curs of Nazan^th! 

Go — let thy l(*ss than woman’s hand 

Assume the distaff — not the brand. lOO 

But, Haroiin! — to my daiightc^r speed: 

And hark— of thine own head take heed — 

If thus Zuleika oft takes w'ing — * 

Thou see’st yon bow — it hath a string!” 

V 

No sound from Selim’s lip was heard. 

At least that met old Giaffir’s ear. 

But every frown and every word 
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Pierced keener than a Christian’s sword. 

“Son of a slave! — reproached with fear! 

Those gi])es had cost another dear. no 

Son of a slave! and who my Sire?” 

Thus held his thoughts their dark career; 

And glances ev’n of more than ire 
Flash forth, tlien faintly disappear. 

Old Giaffir gazed upon his son 
And start(‘d; for within his eye 
He read how much his wrath had done; 

He StWV reliellion there b(‘gun: 

“(a)me hither, hoy — what, no reply? 

I mark llu't* — and I know thee too; 120 

But (here he deeds thou dar’st not do: 

But if thy heard had manlier length. 

And if thy hand had skill and strength, 
rd joy to see thee break a lance, 

Alh('it against my own perchance.” 

As sneeringly tlu'se accents fell. 

On Selim’s vyc h(‘ fierc'oly ga/ed: 

That eye returned him glance for glance. 

And [jroiidlv to his Sire’s w’as raised. 

Till Ciaifir's ({nailed and shrunk askance — 130 

And why — he fi'lt, hut durst not tell. 

“Much I misdoubt this WMVward hoy 
Will one dav work me more annoy: 

I iKwcT lovc’d liim from his birth. 

And — hut his arm is little worth. 

And searcely in the chase could cope 
With timid fawn or antelope. 

Far less would venture into strife 
Where man contends for fame and life — 

I would not trust that look or tone: 140 

No— nor the blood so near my (wmi. 

That blood — I k' hath not heard — no more — 

I’ll w’atch him closer than before. 

He is an Arab to my sight. 

Or Christian crouching in the fight — 

But hark! I hear Zuleika’s voice; 

Like Houris’ hymn it inc'cts mine ear: 

She is the offspring of my choice; 

Oh! moH' than ev’n her mother dear. 

With all to hop(', and nought to fear — 


150 
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My Peri! ever welcome here! 

Sweet as the desert fountain’s wave 
To lips just cooled in time to save — 

Such to my longing sight art thou; 

Nor can they waft to Mecca’s shrine 
More thanks for life, than I for tlune. 

Who blest thy birth and bless thee now.” 

VI 

Fair, as the first that fell of womankind. 

When on that dread yet lovely serpent smiling. 

Whose Image then was stamped upon her mind — leo 

But once beguiled — and ever more beguiling; 

Dazzling, as that, oh! too transcendent vision 
To Sorrow’s phantom-peopled slumber given, 

When heart meets heart again in dreams Elysian, 

And paints the lost on Earth revived in Heaven; 

Soft, as the memory of buried lov(‘ — 

Pure, as the prayer \\hich Childhood wafts above, 

Was she — the daughter of that rude old C^hief, 

Who met the maid with tears — but not of grief. 

Who hath not proved how feebly words essay 170 

To fix one spark of Beauty's heaxenly ray? 

Who doth not feci, until his failing sight 
Faints into dimness with its own delight. 

His changing cheek, his sinking heart confess 
The might — the maj(‘sty of Lfweliness? 

Such was Zuleika — such around h(*r shone 
The nameless charms unmarked by h(*r alone — 

The light of Love, the purity of Grace, 

The mind, the Music breathing from hcT fae(‘. 

The heart whose softness harmonized the whole* 180 

And oh! that eye was in itself u Soul! 

Her graceful arms in meekness In'iiding 
Across her gently-budding bn‘ast; 

At one kind word those arms extending 
To clasp the neck of him w'ho blest 
His child caressing and carest, 

Zuleika came — and Giaffir felt 
His purpose half within him melt: 
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Not that against her fancied weal 

His heart though stem could ever feel; 190 

Affection chained her to that heart; 

Ambition tore the links apart. 

VII 

"Zuleika! child of Gentleness! 

How dear this very day must tell. 

When I forget my own distress. 

In losing what I love so well. 

To bid thee with another dwell: 

Another! and a braver man 
Was never seen in battle’s \*an. 

Wc Moslem reck not much of blood: 200 

But yet the line of ("arasman 
Unclianged, unehangeable hath stood 
First of the bold Tiinariot bands 
That won and w cW can ke(»p their lands. 

Enough that he who comes to woo 
Is kinsman of the Bey Oglou: 

His years ncc’d scarce* a thought employ; 

I would not 1 ku(' ihec wed a boy. 

And thou shalt have a noble dower; 

And his and my united power 210 

Will laugh to scorn the dt‘ath-firman, 

W’hich others tremble but to scan. 

And teach the messenge'r what fate 
The bearer of such boon mav wait. 

And now' thou kiiow’\st thv 1 ilhei’s w ill— 

All that thy .sex hath need to know". 

Twas mine to leach obedience still — 

The w'ay to love, ihy Lord may show.” 

VIII 

In silence bowed the virgin’s head; 

And if ter eye was filled with tears 220 

That stifled feeling dare not shed. 

And changed Ikt cheek from pale to red. 

And red to pale, as through her ears 
Those winged w^ords like arrows sped. 

What could such be but maiden fears? 
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iSO 

So bright the tear in Beauty’s eye. 

Love half regrets to kiss it diy; 

So sweet the blush of Bashfulness, 

]i]ven Pity scarce can wish it less! 

Whatever it was the sire forgot; 230 

Or if remembered, marked it not; 

Thrice clapped his hands, and called his steed. 

Resigned his gem-adorned chibouque. 

And mounting featly for the mead. 

With Maugrabee and Mainaliike, 

His way amid his Delis took. 

To witness many an active deed 
With sabre keen, or blunt jerreed. 

The Kislar only and his Moors 

W'atch well the Haram's massv doors. 240 

IX 

His head was leant upon his hand, 

Ilis eye looked o’er the dark blue water 
That swiftly glides and gently swells 
Between the winding Dardanelles; 

Rut yet he saw nor sc'a nor strand, 

N’or even his Pacha’s turbaned band 
Mix in the game of mimic slaughter. 

Careering cleave the folded fc*lt 
With sabre strok(* right sharply dealt; 

Nor marked the ja\elin-darting crowd, 250 

N(;r heard their Ollahs wild and loud — 

He thought but of old Giaffir’s daughter! 


No word from Selim’s Inisom broke; 
One sigh Zuleika’s thought bespokt*; 
Still gazed he through the lattice grate. 
Pale, mute, and mournhilly sedate. 

To him Zuleika’s eye w.is turned. 

Hut little from his aspect learned: 
Equal her grief, yet not the* same; 

Her heart confessed a gentler flame: 
But yet that heart, alarmed or weak. 
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She knew not why, forbade to speak. 

Yet speak she must — but when essay? 

“How strange he thus should turn away! 

Not thus we e’er before have met; 

Not thus shall be our parting yet.” 

Thri('(' paced sh(» slowly tlirough the room. 
And watched his eye — it still was fixc'd: 

She snatched the urn wherein was mixed 
The Persian Atar-gul’s perfume. 

And sprinkled all its odours o’er 
The pictured roof and marble floor: 

The drops, that through his glittering vest 
The playliil giiTs a]ip(‘al addr(*ssed. 

Unheeded o'er his liosom flew. 

As if that breast were marble too. 

“What, sullen \el? it must not be — 

Oh! gentle Selim, this from thee!” 

She saw in curious oixk'r set 

The fairest flowers of East(‘rn land — 

“Il(‘ lov('d th(Mn once; may touch them yet. 

If ofh'red by Ziileika’s hand.” 

The childish thought was hardly breathed 
Before the rose ^^as plucked and wreathed; 
The next fond inoinent sa'\ her seat 
Her fairy form at Selim's feet: 

“This rose to caini iny broilier's can s 
A message trom the Ihilbul bears; 

It savs to-night he will prolong 
For Selim's ear his sweetest S(mg; 

And though his note is sonvwvhat sad, 
lh'’ll try for oiKc a stiain iiioie glad. 

W’ith some l.iint hope his altered lay 
May sing tlu’se gloomy thoughts away. 

XI 

“What! not receive my foolish flower? 

Nay then 1 am indeed unblest: 

On me can thus ihv forehead Iowxm? 

And know st thou not who loves thee best? 
Oh, Selim dear! oli, more than dearest! 

Say, is it me thou hat’st or tearest? 

Ca)me, lay thy head upon my breast. 
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And I will kiss thee into rest. 

Since words of mine, and songs must fail, 

Ev*n from my fabled nightingale. 

I knew our sire at times was stem. 

But this from thee had yet to learn: 

Too well I know he loves thee rot; 

But is Zuleika’s love forgot? 

Ah! deem I right? the Pacha’s plan — 

This kinsman Bey of Carasman 310 

Perhaps may prove some foe of thine. 

If so, I swear by Mecca’s shrine, — 

If shrines that ne’er approach allow 
To woman’s step admit her vow, — 

Without thy free consent — command — 

The Sultan should not have m)' hand! 

Think’st thou that I could bear to part 
With thee, and learn to halve mv heart? 

Ah! were I severed from thy side. 

Where were thy friend — and who my guide? 320 

Years hav^e not seen, Time shall not sec. 

The hour that tears my soul from thee: 

Ev'cn Azrael, from his deadly quiver 
When Hies that shaft, and fly it must, 

That parts all else, shall doom for ever 
Our hearts to undivided dust!” 

XII 

He lived — he breathed — he moved — he felt; 

He raised the maid from where she knelt; 

His trance was g(me, his keen eye shone 

With thoughts that long in darkness dwelt; 330 

With thoughts that burn — in rays that melt. 

As the stream late concealed 
By the fringe of its willows. 

When it rushes revealed 
In the light of its billows; 

As the bolt bursts on high 

From the black cloud that bound it. 

Flashed the soul of that eye 

Through the long lashes round it. 

A war-horse at the trumpet’s sound. 
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A lion roused by heedless hound, 

A tyrant waked to sudden strife 
By graze of ill-directed knife. 

Starts not to more convulsive life 
Than he, who heard that vow, displayed. 

And all, before repressed, betrayed: 

"Now thou art mine, for ever mine, 

With life to keep, and scarce with life resign; 
Now thou art mine, that sacred oath. 

Though sworn by one, hath bound us both. 
Yes, fondly, wisely hast thou done; 

That vow hath saved more heads than one: 

But blench not thou — thy simplest tress 
Claims more from me than tenderness; 

I would not wrf)ng the slenderest hair 
That clusters round thy forehead biir. 

For all the treasures buried iar 
Within the caves of Istakar. 

This morning clouds upon me lowered. 
Reproaches on my head were showered. 

And Giaffir almost called me coward! 

Now I have motive to be brave; 

The son ot his neglected slave. 

Nay, start not, 'tw^as the term he gave. 

May show, though little apt to vaunt, 

A heart his words not deeds can daunt. 

His son, indeed! — yet, thanks to thee. 
Perchance I am, at least shall be; 

But let our plighted secret vow^ 

Be only known to us as now\ 

I know' the wretch w ho daies demand 
From Giaffir thy reluctant hand; 

More ill-got w'ealth, a meaner soul 
Holds not a Musselim’s control; 

Was he not bred in Egripo? 

A viler race let Israel show ! 

But let that pass — to none be told 
Our oath; the rest shall time unfold. 

To me and mine leave Osman Bey! 

Fve partisans for Perils day: 

Think not I am what I appear; 

IVe arms — and friends — and vengeance near.” 
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XIII 

“Think not thou art what thou appcarestl 
My Selim, thou art sadly changed: 

This morn I saw thee gentle — dearest — 

But now thou’rt from thyself estranged. 

My love thou surely knew’st before. 

It ne'er was less — nor can be more. 

To see thee — hear thee — near thee stay — 

And hate the night — I know' not why, 390 

Save that we meet not but by day; 

With thee to live, w ith thee to die, 

I dare not to my hope deny: 

Thy cheek — thine eyes — thy lips to kiss — 

Like this — and this — no more than this; 

For, Allah! sure thy lips are flame: 

WTiat fever in thy veins is flushing? 

My ow’n have nearly caught the same. 

At least I feel my cheek, too, blushing. 

To soothe thy sickness, watch thy health, 40() 

Partake, but never waste thy wt‘alth. 

Or stand with smiles unmurmuring by, 

And lighten half thy po\ erty; 

Do all but close thy dying eye. 

For that I could not li\c to try; 

To these alone my thoughts aspire: 

More can I do? or thou recpiire? 

But, Selim, thf)u must answer why 
We need so much of inyslciy'? 

The cause I cannot dream nor tell, 410 

But be it, since thf)u say ’si ’tis well; 

Yet what thou mc.in’st by ‘arms’ and Trk'iids,’ 

Beyond my weaker sense (‘\teiids. 

I meant that Giaffir should have heard 
The very \’ow I pligliled lhe(*; 

His wrath would not revoke my word: 

But surely he w'ould leave me free. 

Can this fond wish seem strange* in me. 

To be what 1 have ever been? 

What other hath Zuleika seen 
From simple childhood’s earli(‘st hour? 

What other can she seek to sec 
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Than thee, companion of her bower. 

The partner of her infancy? 

Tlu'se cherished thoughts with life l)egiin. 

Say, \\'liy must I no more avow? 

What change is wrought to make me shun 
The truth — my pride, and thine till now? 

To meet the gaze of stranger’s eyes 

Our law — our crc('d— our God denies; 430 

Nor sh.ill one wandering thought of mine 
At such, our Prophet’s will, repine: 

No! happier made by that d(‘erce. 

He left me all in leaving th(‘e. 

Deep were my anguish, thus compelled 
To wed with one I ne’er beheld: 

This \\herefore should I not reveal? 

Why wilt thou urge me to eoneeal? 

I know the Pach.i’s haughty mood 

To thee hath nc'Vt'i* boded good; 440 

And he so often storms at nought, 

Allah! forbid that e’er he ought! 

And why I know not, but \\ ithin 
My heart concealment weighs like sin. 

If then such secrecy be crime. 

And such it feels while linking heie; 

Oh, Selim! tell me yet in time. 

Nor leave me thus to thoughts ol fear. 

Ah! yonder see the Tchocadar, 

My father leaM*s the mimic war; 450 

I tremble now' to meet his eye — 

Say, Selim, canst thou tell me wh\?” 


XIV 

“Zuleika — to thy tower’s retreat 
Betake thei' — (haffir 1 can greet: 

And now with him I fain must prate 
Of firmans, imposts, levies, state. 

There’s fearful news from Danube’s banks. 
Our VizicT nobly thins his ranks. 

For which the Giaour may give him thanks! 
Our Sultan hath a shorter wav 
Such costly triumph to repay. 

But, mark me, when the twilight drum 
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Hath warned the troops to food and sleep, 

Unto thy cell will Selim come; 

Then softly from the Haram creep 
Where we may wander by the deep: 

Our garden battlements are steep; 

Nor these will rash intruder climb 
To list our words, or stint our time; 

And if he doth, I want not steel 470 

Which some have felt, and more may feel. 

Then ^halt thou learn of Selim more 
Than thou hast heard or thought before: 

Trust me Zuleika — fear not me! 

Thou know’st I hold a Haram key.” 

“Fear thee, my Selim! ne’er till now 
Did words like this ” 

“Delay not thou; 

I keep the key — and Haronn’s guard 
Have some, and hope of more reward. 

To-night, Zuleika, thou shalt hear 480 

My tale, my purpose, and my fear: 

I am not, love! what I appear.” 


CANTO THI SI'.C.OND 

I 

The winds are high on Hello’s wave. 

As on that night of stormy water 
When Love, who sent, forgot to save 
The young — the beautiful — tlie brave — 

The lonely hope of Seslos’ daughter. 

Oh! when alone along the sky 
Her turrct-torch was bla/ing high. 

Though rising gale, and breaking foam, 490 

And shrieking sea-birds warned him home; 

And clouds aloft and tides below. 

With signs and sounds, forbade to go. 

He could not sec, he would not hear. 

Or sound or sign foreboding fear; 

His eye but saw that light of Love, 
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His ear but rang with Hero’s song, 

“Ye waves, divide not lovers long!” — 

That tale is old, but Love anew 

May nerve young hearts to prove as true. 

II 

The winds are high and Ilelle’s tide 
Rolls darkly heaving to the main; 

And Night’s descending shadows bide 
That field with blood bedewed in vain. 

The desert of old Priam’s jiride; 

The tombs, sole relies of his reign. 

All — save immortal dreams that could beguile 
The blind old man of Scio’s rockv isle! 

m 

Oh! yet — for there iny steps ha\c been; 

These feet have press(»d tlu* sacicd shore. 
These limbs that buoyant \\a\e hath borne — 
Minstrel! \\ith thee to muse, to mourn. 

To trac(* again those fields of yore. 

Relieving every hillock gueii 
Contains no fabled heio's ashes. 

And that around the undoubted scene 

Thine own “bro.id Hellespont’’ still dashes. 
Be long my lot! and cold w('re lit' 

Who there could ga/c dcuvmg thee! 

IV 

The Night hath closed ou Hcllc’s stream. 

Nor yet hath risen on Ida's hill 
That Moon, whidh shone ou his high theme; 
No warrior chides her pe.icc'liil beam. 

But conscious shepherds bless it still. 

Their flocks are grazing on the Mound 
Of him who felt the Dardan's arrow: 

That mighty heap of gatheied ground 
Which Ammon’s son ran proudly round. 
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By nations raised, by monarchs crowned, 530 

Is now a lone and nameless barrow! 

Within — thy dwelling-place how narrow! 

Without — can only strangers breathe 
The name of him that was beneath: 

Dust long outlasts the storied stone; 

But Thou — thy very dust is gone! 

V 

Late, late to-night will Dian cheer 
The swain, and chase the boatman’s fear; 

Till then — no beacon on the cliff 

May shape the course of struggling skiff; 540 

The scattered lights that skirt the bay. 

All, one by one, ha\'(» died away; 

The only lamp of this lone hour 
Is glimmering in Zuleika’s tower. 

Yes! there is light in that lone chamber. 

And o’er her silken ottoman 
Are thrown the fragrant beads of amber. 

O’er which her fairy fing('rs ran; 

Near these, with emerald r.iys beset, 

(How could she thus that gem forget?) 550 

Her mother’s sainted amulet. 

Whereon engraved thi* Koorseo text. 

Could smooth this life, and win tlu* next; 

And by her Comboloio lies 
A Koran of illumined dyes; 

And many a bright embla/oned rliymi' 

By Persian scribes redec^rned from Time; 

And o’er those scrolls, not oit so mute. 

Reclines her now neglected lute; 

And round her lamp of fretted gold 560 

Bloom flowers in urns of CJhina’s mould; 

The richest work of Iran’s loom. 

And Sheeraz* tribute of pc’rfume; 

All that can eye or sense delight 

Arc; gathered in that gorgeous room: 

But yet it hath an air of gloom. 

She, of this Peri cell the sprite, 

What doth she hence, and on so rude a night? 
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VI 

Wrapt in the darkest sable vest, 

Which none save noblest Moslem wear, 570 

To guard from winds of Heaven the breast 
As Heaven itself to Selim dear. 

With cautious steps the thicket threading. 

And starting oit, as through the glade 
The gust its hollow moanings made. 

Till, on the smoother pathway treading. 

More free her timid bosom beat. 

The maid pursued her silent guide; 

And though her terror urged retrc'at. 

How could she cjuit her S(‘lim*s side? 580 

How teach her tender lips to chide? 

MI 

They reached at ItMigth a grotto, hewn 
By natuie, but enlarged by .nt, 

Wh(*re olt her lute she wont to tune. 

And olt h('r Koran conned apart; 

And oft in youthlul rc'veiie 

She dreamed what Paradise might be: 

Where W’oman’s p.irted soul shall go 
Her Prophet had disdained to show. 

But Selim’s mansion was sivure, 590 

Nor deemed she, could he long endure 
llis bower in other worlds ol bliss 
W^ithout h(’r\ most beloxi’d in this! 

Oh! who so dc’ar with him touUl dwell? 

What llouri soothe him halt so well? 

^ III 

Since last she visited the spot 
Some change seemed wrought within the grot: 

It might be only that the night 
J3isguised things seen by better light: 

That brazen lamp but dimly threw’ 

A ray of no celestial hue; 

But in a nook w'ithin the cell 
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Her eye on stranger objects fell. 

There arms were piled, not such as wield 
The turbaned Delis in the field; 

But brands of foreign blade and hilt. 

And one was red — perchance with guilt! 

Ah! how without can blood be hpilt? 

A cup too on the board was set 
That did not seem to hold sherbet. 

What may this mean? she turned to see 
Her Selim — “Oh! can this be he?” 

IX 

His robe of pride was thrown aside. 

His brow no high-crowncd turban bore. 
But in its stead a shawl ol led. 

Wreathed lightly round, his temples wore: 
That dagger, on whose hilt the gem 
Were w 01 thy of a diadem, 

No longer glittered at his w’aist. 

Where pistols iinadoined were braced; 

And from his belt a sabre swung. 

And from his shouldei looseK hung 
The cloak of white, the thin capote 
That decks the w'andering Candiote; 

Beneath — his golden platt'd vest 
Clung like a cuirass to his breast; 

The greaves below his knee that w’ound 
With silvery scales were sheathed and bound. 
But were it not that high command 
Spake in his eye, and tone, and liand. 

All that a careless eye could s('e 
In him W'as some young Galiongee. 


“I said I was not what I seemed; 

And now thou sce’st my words were true: 
I have a tale thou hast not dreamed. 

If sooth — its truth must others rue. 

My story now 'twere vain to hide, 

I must not see thee Osman’s bride: 

But had not thine own lips declared 
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How much of that young heart I shared, 640 

I could not, must not, yet have shown 
The darker secret of my own. 

In this I speak not now of love; 

That — let Time — Truth — and Peril prove: 

But first — Oh! never wed another — 

Zuleika! I am not thy brother!” 

XI 

“Oh! not my brothei! — ^yet unsay — 

God! am I left alone on earth 
To mourn — I dare not curse — the day 

That saw my solitary l)iilh? 650 

Oh! thou wdt lo\c me now no more! 

My sinking heait foieboded ill; 

But know tnc all 1 was bc'toic. 

Thy sistei — (lieiid — Zuleika still. 

Thou ledNt me heie pei chance to kill; 

If thou hast cause loi \en"eancc, sec! 

My hiea^t i'» olfeied — take th\ fill! 

Fai beltei with the* dead to be 
Than h\c thus nothing now to thee; 

Perliaps lar woise, loi now J know^ 660 

\Vh\ Giafhr alwavs s(*eined thy foe; 

And I, alas! am Gialhi's < hihk 

For wluun thou weU ctnitMiined, ie\iled. 

If not ihv sislei — would sl thou Su\e 
My life — Oh.! bid me be tliy slave!” 

XU 

“My sla\e, Zuleika ! — iku , I'm thine. 

But, gentle lo\e, this lianspoit calm. 

Thy lot shall yet be linked with mine, 

I swear it by our Piophet’s sbiine. 

And be th.it thought tin .soiiow's balm. 670 

So may tlu' Koi.ui \erse displayed 
Upon its steel direct m\ blade. 

In danger’s hoiii to guard us both. 

As I preseive that awful oath* 

The name in wdiich thy he.ut hath prided 
Must change; but, my Zuleika know. 
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That tie is widened, not divided. 

Although thy Sire’s my deadliest foe. 

My father was to Giaffir all 

That Selim late was deemed to thee; 680 

That brother wnnight a brother’s fall. 

But spared, at least, my infax cyl 
And lulled me with a vain deceit 
That yet a like return may meet. 

He reared me, not with tender help. 

But like tlie nephew' of a Cain; 

He watched me like a lion's whelp. 

That gnaw s and yet may break his chain. 

My father’s blood in e\erv vein 
Is boiling! but for thy dear sake 690 

No present vengeance will 1 take; 

Though here I must no more remain. 

But first, beloved Zuleika! hear 
How’ Giaffir w rought this dee^^ l^ir. 

XIII 

“How first their strife to rancour grew', 
if Lo\e or Envy made them foes, 

It matters little if I knew; 

In fiery sj^iiits, slights, though few’ 

And thoughtless, will distuih rt*pose. 

In war Abdallah’s arm w as stiong, 700 

Remembered y('t in Bosniac* song. 

And Pas wan’s rebel hordes attest 
How little love they bore such guest: 

His (l(*ath is all 1 need relate. 

The stern efh-ct of Giaffir’s hate; 

And how my birth disclosed to me*, 

Whate’er beside it makes, h.itli iii.ule me five. 

XIV 

“When Paswan, after years of strife. 

At last for powvr, but first for life*. 

In Widdin’s walls too proudly sate. 

Our Pachas rallied round the state; 

Not last nor least in high command. 
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Each brother led a separate band; 

They gave their Horse-tails to the wind. 

And mustering in Sophia’s plain 
Their tents were pitched, their post assigned; 

To one, alas! assigned in vain! 

What need of words? the deadly bowl. 

By Giaffir’s order drugged and given. 

With venom subtle as his soul. 

Dismissed Abdallah’s hence to Heaven. 
Reclined and feverish in the bath. 

He, when the hunter’s sport was up. 

But little dt'emed a brother’s wrath 
To quench his thirst had such a cup: 

The bowl a bribed attendant bore; 

He drank one draught, nor needed more! 

If thou my tale, Zuleika, doubt. 

Call Ilaroun — he can tell it out.^ • 


“The deed once done, and Paswan’s feud 
In pari suppressed, though ne’er subdued, 
Abdallah's Paehaliek was gained: — 

Thou know’st not what in our Divan 
('an weedth procure for worse than man — 
Alxhdlah’s honours W’cie oblaiiKMl 
By him a brother's inurdei stained; 

Tis true, the pin chase iumiIv drained 
Ilis ill-got treasure, soon replaced. 

W'ould’sl (jiiestion whence? Survey the waste, 
And ask the s(|ii.i!itl ]X\isant how' 

Ilis gains repay his broiling brow! — 

\Miy me the stern I'suvjier spaied, 

\Miy thus with iik' his palace shared, 

1 know’ not. Sh.iine — regret — remorse — 

And little tear Ironi inlanl’s force; 

Besides, adoption as a son 

By him whom Heaven ;ieeorded none. 

Or some unknown e.dial, (‘apriee. 

Preserved me thus; — but not in peace; 

He cannot curb his haughl) mood. 

Nor I forgive a father’s blood. 
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XVI 

“Within thy Father’s house are foes; 

Not all who break his bread are true: 

To these should I my birth disclose, 

His days — ^his very hours were few: 

They only want a heart to lead, 

A hand to point them to the deed. 

But Haroun only knows, or knew 
This tale, whose close is almost nigh: 

He in Abdallah’s palace grew, 760 

And held that post in his Serai 
W^hich holds he here — he saw him die; 

But what could single slaveiy do? 

Avenge his lord? alas! too late; 

Or save his son from such a fate? 

He chose the last, and when elate 

With foes subdued, or friends betrayed. 

Proud Giaffir in high triumph sate. 

He led me helpless to his gate, 

And not in vain, it seems, essayed 770 

To save the life for vhich he pra)ed. 

The knowledge of my birth securc*d 

From all and each, but most frtan me — 

Thus Giaffir’s safety was ensuied. 

Removed he to(j from Roumelie 
To this our Asiatic side. 

Far from our seats }}y Danube’s tide. 

With none but Ilaroun, Nvho retains 
Such knowledge — and that Nubian feels 

A Tyrant’s secrets are but cliains, 780 

From which the captive gladly steals. 

And this and more tf) m(‘ reveals: 

Such still to guilt just Allah sends — 

Slaves, tools, accomplices — no fri(‘nds! 


XVII 

“All this, Zuleika, harshly sounds; 

But harsher still my tale mu*-t be: 
Howe’er my tongue thy softness wounds, 
Yet I must prove all truth to thee. 
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I saw thee start this garb to see, 

Yet it is one I oft have worn. 

And long must wear: this Galiong6e, 

To whom thy plighted vow is sworn. 

Is leader of those pirate hordes. 

Whose laws and lives are on their swords; 
To hear whose desolating tale 
Would make ihy waning cheek more pale: 
Those arms thou see’st my band have brought. 
The hands that wield are not remote; 

This cup too for the rugged knaves 

Is filled — once quaffed, they ne’er repine; 
Our Prophet might forgive the slaves; 

They’re only infidels in wine. 

XVIII 

“What could I be? Proscn])ed at home. 

And taunted to a \\ ish to ro nn; 

And listless left — foi Giaffir’s fear 
Denied the coursei and the spear — 

Though oft — Oh, Mahomet! how ofti — 

In full Divan the despot scoffed. 

As if mtj weak unwilling hand 
Refused the bridle or the brand: 
lie ever went to war alone. 

And pent me here untried — unknowm; 

To Haroun’s care with women left. 

By hope unblest, of fame bereft. 

While thou — whose soltia ss long endeared. 
Though it unmanned me, still had cheeied — 
To Brusa’s w'alls for safety sent, 

Aw'aited'st there the field’s e\ent. 

Haroun, who saw iny spirit pining 
Beneath inaction’s sluggish yoke. 

His captive, though with dread resigning. 

My thraldom foi a season broke. 

On promise to return bi'lore 

The day whfm Ciaffir’s charge w^as o’er. 

’Tis vain — my tongue eai. not impart 
My almost drunkenness of h'Mil, 

When first this liberated eye 

Surveyed Earth — Ocean — Sun — ^and Sky — 
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As if my Spirit pierced them through. 

And all their inmost \\'onders knew! 830 

One WTivd alone can paint to thee 
That more than feeling — I was Free! 

E’en for thy presence ceased to pine; 

The World — nay, Heaven itself vas mine! 


XIX 

“The shallop of a trusty Moor 
Conveyed me fiom this idle shore; 

I longed to sec the isles that gem 
Old Ocean’s purple diadem: 

I sought by turns, and saw them all; 

But when and where I joined the v\c\\\ 840 

With whom I’m pledgc-d to rise or fall, 

M'heu all that we design to do 
Is done, 'twill then be time more meet 
To tell thee, when the tale’s comj:)lete. 

XX 

“ ’Tis true, they are a lawless brood. 

But rough in form, nor mild in mood; 

And every creed, and every race. 

With them hath found — may find a place: 

But open speech, and ready hand. 

Obedience to their Chiei’s command; 850 

A soul for every enterprise. 

That never secs with Terror’s eyes; 

Friendship for each, and faith to all. 

And vengeance vow(»d for those' who fall. 

Have made them fitting instruments 
For more than e’en my own intents. 

And some — and I have studied all 

Distinguished from the vulgar rank — 

But chiefly to my council call 

The wisdom of the cautious Frank: — 860 

And some to higher thoughts aspire; 

The last of Lambro’s patrkits there 
Anticipated freedom share; 

And oft around the caveni fire 
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On visionary schemes debate. 

To snatch the Rayahs from their fate. 

So let tlicm c‘asc their hearts with prate 
Of equal rights, which man ne’er knew; 

I have a love for freedom too. 

Aye! lc*t me like the ocean-Patriarch roam, &70 

Or only know on land th(* Tartar’s home! 

My tent on shore, my galley on the sea. 

Arc more than cities and Sonxis to me: 

Borne by my steed, or wafted by my sail. 

Across the desert, or before the gale. 

Bound where thou wilt, my barb! or glide, my prow! 

But be the Star that guides the wanderer. Thou! 

Thou, my Zuleika, share and bless my bark; 

Tlu‘ Dove of peace and promise to mine ark! 

Or, since that hope denied in worlds of strife, 880 

Be thou the rainbow to the storms of lile! 

The evening beam that smiles the clouds away. 

And tints to-morrow with prophetic ray! 

Blest — as the Mue/zin’s strain from Mecca’s wall 
To pilgrims pure and prostrate at his call; 

Soft — as the melody of youthful days. 

That sIimIs the trembling te.ir of speechless praise; 

Dc'ar — as his native song to Exile’s eais. 

Shall sound each tone thv long-lov<'d voice endears. 

l"or thee in those bright isles is built a bower 890 

Blooming as Aden in its earliest hour. 

A tliousand swords, with Selim’s heart and hand. 

Wait — wa\(' — defend — destroy — at thy command! 

Girt by inv band, Zuleik.i at mv side. 

The spoil of n.itions shall bedeck mv bride. 

The Ilaram’s languid vears of lislk'ss ease 
Are well resigned for cart's — for joys like the.se * 

Not blind to I’ate, I see, where'er 1 rove, 
lTnnuml)('red ]X'rils, — but one only love! 

Yet w('ll inv toils shall that fond breast repay, 900 

Though Fortune frown, or falser Iriends betray. 

How dear the dream in darkest hours of ill. 

Should all be changed, to find thee faithful still! 

Be but thy soul, like Selim’s, fiimly shown; 

To thee be Selim’s tender as thine own; 

To soothe each sorrow, share in each delight. 

Blend every thought, do all — but disunite! 
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Once free, ’tis mine our horde again to guide; 

Friends to each other, foes to aught beside: 

Yet there we follow but the bent assigned 
By fatal Nature to man's warring kind: 

Mark! where his carnage and his conquests cease! 
He makes a solitude, and calls it — peace! 

I, like the rest, must use my skill nr strength. 

But ask no land beyond my sabre's length: 

Power sways but by division — her resource 
The blest alternative of fraud or force! 

Ours be the last; in time Deceit may come 
W’hen cities cage us in a social home: 

There cv'n thy soul might err — ^how' oft the heart 
Corruption shakes which Peril could not part! 

And \\’oman, more than Man, when Death or Woe, 
Or even Disgrace, woii!d lay her lover low'. 

Sunk in the lap of Luxury will shame — 

Away suspicion ! — not Zuleika's name! 

But life is hazard at the best; and here 
No more remains to win, and much to fear: 

Yes, fear! — the doubt, the dread of losing thee. 

By Osman's power, and GialFir's stern d(‘cre(‘. 

That dread shall vanish with the favouring gale. 
Which Love to-night hath promised to my sail: 

No danger daunts the pair his smile hath bh'st — 
Their steps still roving, but their hearts at r(*st. 

With thee all toils arc* sweet, each dime* hath charms 
Earth — sea alike — our world within our arms! 

Aye — let the loud winds whistle (M*r the dc*ck. 

So that tho.se arms cling clo.S(*r round my neck: 

The deepest murmur of this lip shall be. 

No sigh for safety, but a prayer for thee! 

The war of elemc'uts no fears impait 
To Love, whose deadliest bane is human Art: 

There lie the only rocks our course can check; 

Here moments menace — there arc* years of wroc-k! 
But hence ye thoughts that rise in Horror's shape! 
This hour bestows, or ev'cr bars escape. 

Few words remain of mine my tale to clo.se; 

Of thine but one to waft us from our foes; 

Yea — foes — to me will Giaffir's hate decline? 

And is not Osman, who would part us, thine? 
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“His head and faith from doubt and death 950 

Returned in time my guard to save; 

Few heard, none told, that o’er the wave 
From isle to isle I roved the while: 

And since, though parted from my band 
Too seldom now I leave the land. 

No deed they’ve done, nor deed shall do. 

Ere I have heard and doomed it too: 

I form the plan — decree the spoil — 

’Tis fit I oftener share the toil. 

But now too long IVc held thine car; 960 

Time presses — floats my bark — and here 
We leave behind but hat(' and fear. 

To-morrow Osman with his train 
Arrives — to-iiiglit must break thy chain: 

And wouUrst tli(vu save that haughtv Bey, — 

Perchance h's life who gase thee thine, — 

With me this hour away — away! 

But yet, though thou art jiiighled mine, 

Would’st thou lec.dl thv willing vow. 

Appalled by truths imj)arted now\ 970 

Here rest 1 — not to see thei* wed: 

But be that peril on mij he ad!*’ 

XXII 

Zuleika, mute and inolionlev^*. 

Stood like that Statue of I^i^lress, 

When, her last ho[)(' for e\er g(Mie, 

The Mother hardened into stone; 

All in the maid that (wc' could see 
Was but a younger Niobe. 

But ere her lip, or c*vimi laa- eye. 

Essayed to speak, or look reply, 98® 

Beneath the garden’s wicket porch 
Far flashed on high a bl.i/iiig torch! 

Another — and another — and anolhei — 

“Oh! fly — no more^ — ^yi*t now u»y more than brother! 

Far, wide, through every thicket spread. 
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The fearful lights are gleaming red; 

Nor these alone — ^for each right hand 
Is ready with a shcathlcss brand. 

They part — jiiirsuc — return, .ind wheel 
With searching flambeau, shining steel; 

And last of all, his sabre wavi;>g. 

Stern Giaffir in his fury raving: 

And now almost they touch the cave — 

Oh! must that grot be Selim’s grave? 

XXIII 

Dauntless he stood — “ ’Tis conii' — soon past — 
One kiss, Ziileika — ’tis my last: 

But yet my band not far fnim shore 
May hear this signal, set* the flash; 

Vet now too few — the attempt wt're rash: 

No matter — \et one effort more.” 

Forth to the cavern mouth he slept; 

His pistol’s echo rang on high, 

Ziileika started not, nor wept. 

Despair benumbed her breast and eye! — 
‘They hear me not, or if thiw ply 
Their oars, ’tis hut to see me die; 

That sound hath drawn my foes more nigh. 
Tlien forth my fatlier’s scimitar, 

'I'hou ne'er hast seen less ecjual war! 

Farewell, Ziileika! — Sweet! retire: 

Y('t stciv within — here linger safe. 

At tliee his rage will only chafe. 

Stir not — lest even to thee peieh.inee 
Some erring blade or ball should glance. 

]’'ear’st thou for him? — may 1 cwpire 
If in this strife I seek tliy sire*! 

No — though by him that poison pour<*d; 

No — though again he call me coward! 

Hut tamely shall I meet their stc^c*!? 

No — as (‘ach crest save* his may feel!” 

XXIV 

One bound he made, and gained the sand: 
Already at his feet had sunk 
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The foremost of the prying band, 

A gasping head, a quivering trunk: 
Another falls — but round him close 
A swarming circle of his foes; 

From right to left his path he cleft. 

And almost met the meeting wave: 

His boat appears — not five oars' length — 

His comrade's strain \\ ilh de'spcrate strength — 
Oh! are they yet in time to save? 

His feet the foremost breakers lave; 

His band are plunging in the bay. 

Their sabres glitter through the spray; 

Wet — wild — unwearied to the strand 
They struggle — now they touch the land! 
They come — 'tis but to add to slaughter — 

His heart's best lilood is on the water. 


Escaped from shot, unharmed by .steel, 

Or scarcely grazed its force to feel. 

Had Selim won, betrayed, boset. 

To where the strand and billows met: 

There as his last step left the land. 

And the last death-blow' dealt his hand — 
Ah! w'herelore did he turn to look 
For lier his e\e but soui»ht in vain? 

That pause, that fatal gti/e he took. 

Hath doomi'd his de.ith, o»' fixed his chain. 
Sad proof, in peril and iii pain, 

How' late will Lover's hope remain! 

His back was to the dashing .spray; 

Ik'hind, but close, his comrades lay. 

When, at the instant, hisst'd the ball — 

“So may the foi s of Ciaflir fall! " 

Whose voice is heaid? whose carbine rang? 
Whose bullet through the night-air sang, 
I'oo nearly, deadly aimed to err? 

'Tis thine — Abdallah s Mimlerer! 

The father slowly rued thy hat»' 

The son hath found a (jiiicker fate; 

Fast from his breast the blood is bubbling. 
The whiteness of the sea-foam troubling — 
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If aught his lips essayed to groan. 

The rushing billows choked the tone! 

XXVI 

Morn slowly rolls the clouds away; 

Few trophies of the fight arc there: 

The shouts that shook the midnight-bay 
Are silent; but some signs of fray 
That strand of strife may bear. 

And fragments of each sliivcred brand; 

Steps stamped; and dashed into the sand 
The print of many a struggling h<md 
May there be marked; nor far remote 
A broken torch, an oarless boat; 

And tangled on the weeds that heap 
The beach where shelving to the deep 
There lies a white capote! 

*Tis rent in tw'ain — one dark-red stain 
The wave yet ripples o’er in vain; 

But where is he who wore? 

Ye! who would o’er his relics w^eep. 

Go, seek them where the suiges sweep 
Their burthen round Sigecum’s steep 
And cast on Lemnos’ shore: 

The sea-birds shriek above the prey. 

O’er w'hich their hungry beaks delay. 

As shaken on his restless pillow. 

His head heaves with the heaving billow'; 
That hand, whose motion is not life. 

Yet feebly seems to menace strife. 

Flung by the tossing tide on high. 

Then levelled with the wave — 

What recks it, though that coise shall lie 
Within a living grave? 

The l^ird that tears that prostrate form 
Hath only robbed the meaner worm; 

The only heart, the only eye 
Had bled or wept to see him die. 

Had seen those scatt(‘red lirnlis composed. 
And mourned above his turban-stone. 

That heart hath burst — that eye was closed — 
Yea — closed before his own! 
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xxvn 

By Helle's stream there is a voice of waill 
And Woman's eye is wet — Man’s cheek is pale: 
Zuleikal last of Ciaffir’s race. 

Thy destined lord is come too late: 

He sees not — ne'er shall see thy facel 
Can he not hear 

The loud Wiil-wiillch warn his distant ear? 

Thy handmaids weeping at the gate. 

The Koran-chantcrs of the Hymn of Fate. 

The silent slaves with folded arms that wait. 

Sighs in the hall, and shric'ks upon the gale, 

Tell him thy tale! 

Thou didst not view thy Selim fall! 

That fearful moment when he left the cave 
Thy heart grew chill: 

He was thy hope — thy joy — thy love — thine all. 

And that last thought on liim thou could'st not save 
Sufficed to kill; 

Burst forth in one \Nild cry — and all was still. 

Pcacf‘ to thy hroken h(\irt — ^and A'irgin grave! 

Ah! happy! hut of life to lose the v’orst! 

That grief — though deeji — though fatal — was thy first! 
Thrice happy! ne'er to feel nor tear the force 
Of ahsenee — shame — pride — ^liate — revenge — remorse! 
And, oh! that pang where more than Madness lies. 

The Worm that will not sk’ep — and never dies! 
Thought of the gloomv d.i\ and ghastly night. 

That dreads the daikiiess, and yet loathes the light. 

That winds around, and tears the quivering heart! 

Ah! wherefore not consume it — and depart! 

Woe to thee, rash and unreUaiting Chief! 

Vainly thou heap'st the dust upon thy head. 

Vainly the sackcloth o'(t thy limbs dost spread: 

By that same hand Ahdallah — Selim hied. 

Now let it tear thy beard in idle grief: 

Thy pride of heart, thy bride for Osman’s bed. 

She, whom thy Sultan had but seen to wed, 

Thy Daughter’s dead! 

Hope of thine age, thy twilight’s lonely beam. 

The Star hath set that shone on Helle’s stream. 
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What quenched its ray? — the blood that thou hast shedl 
Hark! to the hurried question of Despair: 

"Where is my child?” — an Echo answers — 

"Wlicre?” 

XXVIII 

Within the place of thousand tombs 
That shine beneath, while dark above 
The sad but living cvprcss glooms 

And uithers not, though branch and leaf 
Are stamped with an eternal gric*f. 

Like early unrequited Love, 

One spot exists, which ever blooms, 

Ev'n in that deadly gro\'e — 

A single rose is shedding there 
Its lonely lustre, meek and nale: 

It looks as planted by Despair — 

So white — so faint — the slightest gale 
Might whirl the leaves on high; 

And yet, though storms and blight assail. 

And hands more rude than wintry sky 
May wring it from the stem — in vain — 

To-morrow sees it bloom ag.iin! 

The stalk some ^Spirit gently rears. 

And w'aters with cidestial tears; 

For w'ell may maids of Ilelle d(*em 
That this can be no earthly flowt*r. 

Which mocks the tempests withering hour. 

And buds unsheltered by a bower; 

Xor droops, though Spring refuse her shower. 

Nor WOOS the Summer beam: 

To it the livelong night there sings 
A Bird unseen — but not remote: 

Invisible his airy wings, 

But soft as harp that Ilouri strings 
His long entrancing note! 

It were the Bulbul; but his throat. 

Though mournful, pcnirs not such a strain: 

For they who listen cannot leave 
The spot, but linger there and grieve. 

As if they loved in vain! 

And yet so sweet the tears they shed, 

'Tis sorrow so unmixed with dread. 
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They scarce can bear the morn lo break 
That melancholy spell. 

And longer yet would weep and wake. 

He sings so wild and well! 

But when the day-blush bursts from high 
Expires that magic melody. 

And some have been who could believe, 

(So fondly youthful dreams deceive, 1190 

Yet harsh be they that blame,) 

That note so piercing and profound 
Will shape and syllable its sound 
Into Zuleika’s name. 

'Tis from her cypress summit heard, 

That melts in air the liquid v ord; 

’Tis from her lo\' ly \irgiii earth 
That white rose takc'S its tender biith. 

There late wms hiid a maible stone; 

Eve saw it pLiccd — the Morrow' gone! 1200 

It was no mortid arm that bore 
That deep fixed pillar lo tlu' shore; 

For there, as Ilelle’s legends tell. 

Next morn *twas found wlieu* Selim fell; 

Lashed by the tumbling tide whose wave 
Denied his bones a holier grase: 

And there by night, leelined, ’ti'^ said. 

Is seen a ghastly turliant'd head: 

And hence extended bv the billow, 

’Tis named the “Piiate-phantom's pillow!” 1210 

Where first it lav that mourning flower 
Hath flouiished; flouiisheth this hour. 

Alone and dew\ — eoldlv pure and pale; 

As w'ceping Beauty's cheek at Soiiow’s talc! 

[First pubL, Nov, 29, 1813,] 
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THE CORSAIR 
A TAI.E 

[With this poem Byron reached an unprecedented lieight of 
popularity, for John Nlurray, the publisher, wrote that 10,000 
copies had been sold on the first day of publication.] 

“I suoi pensiori in lui dorinir non ponno.^’ 

— Tasso, Gcntsalemmc Lihciata. Canlo X. 

[stan/a Kwiii. line 8]. 

TO THOMAS MOORE, ESQ. 

My dear Mooue, 

I DEDICATE to you the last production with which I 
shall trespass on public patience, and your indulgence, for some 
years; and I own that I feel an.xious to avail myself of this latest 
and only opportunity of adorning my pages with a name, conse- 
crated by un.shaken public principle, and the most undoubted 
and various talents. While Ircl.ind ranks you among the firmest of 
her patriots; while you st.ind alone the first of her bards in her es- 
timation, and Britain rcp(‘ats and ratifies the decicc, permit one, 
whose only regret, since our first accjuaintance, has been tho 
years he had lost before it commeneed, to add the humble but 
sincere suffrage of fiiendship, to the voice of more than one 
nation. It will at least prove to you, that I have neither forgotten 
the gratification derived from your society, nor abandoned the 
prospect of its renewal, whenever your leisure or inclination 
allows you to atone to your friends for too long an absence. It 
is said among those friends, I trust truly, that vou are (*ngaged 
in the composition of a poem whos^* scene will be laid in tho 
East; none can do those scc*nes .so much justice. Tlie wrongs of 
your own country, the magnificcuit and fiery spirit of Ikt sons, the 
beauty and feeling of her daughti'rs, may there be found; and 
Collins, when he denominatc’d his Oriental his Irish Eclogues, was 
not aware how true, at least, was a part of his parallel. Your 
imagination will create a warmer sun, and less clouded sky; hut 
wildness, tenderness, and originality, are part of your national 
claim of oriental descent, to which you have already thus far 
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proved your title more clearly than the most zealous of your 
country’s antiquarians. 

May I add a few words on a subject on which all men are 
supposed to be fluent, and none agreeable? — Self. I have written 
much, and publislied more than enough to demand a longer 
.silence than I now mcdilale: but, for some years to come, it is 
my intention to tempt no furthcT the award of “Gods, men, nor 
columns.” In the present composition I have attempted not the 
most difficult, Vait, perhaps, the best adapted measure to our 
language, the good old and now neglected heroic couplet. The 
stanza of Spenser is jx'rliaps too slow and dignified for narra- 
tive; though, I conh'ss, it is tlie measure most after my own 
heart; Scott alone, of tlie j^reseiit geneiation, has hitherto com- 
pletely triumphed over the latal lacility of the octosyllabic verse; 
and this is not the least victory of his fertile and mighty genius: 
in blank verse, Milton, Tliomson, and our dramatists, are the 
beacons th.it shine alony; the deep, but warn us from the rough 
and barren rock on which they an* kindled. The heroic couplet 
is not the most popular measure certainly; but as I did not 
deviate into the other from a wish to fl.itter what is called public 
opinion, I shall (|uit it without finther apology, and take my 
chance once inoie with that versification, in which I have 
hitherto published iiothirKi: but compositions whose former cir- 
culation is p.irt oi mv present, and will be of my future regret. 

With regard to mv storv, and stories in giaieral, I should 
have been glad to ha\(* rendered my personages more perfect 
and ami.ible, if possible, inasmuc'h as I have been sometimes 
criticised, and consideu'd no less responsible for their deeds 
and cjualitic'S than if all had been personal. Be it so — if I have 
dcviat(*d into the gloomy vanity of “drawing from self,” the 
pictures are probably like since they arc unfavourable: and if 
not, those who know me are undeceived, and those who do not, 
I have little interest in undeceiving. I have no particular desire 
that any but my acquaintance should think the author better 
than the beings of his imagining; but I cannot help a little sur- 
prise, and perhaps amusement, at .some odd critical exceptions in 
the present instance, wIumi 1 see several bards (far more de- 
serving, I allow) in vei\ ri'putable plight, and quite exempted 
from all participation in the faults of tho.se heroes, w^ho, never- 
thclc.ss, might be found with little more moralitv than The 
Giaour, and perhap.s — but no— I must admit Childe Harold to 
be a very rcpulsivi' personage; and as to his identity, those who 
like it must give him whatever “alias” they please. 
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If, however, it were worth while to remove the impression, it 
might be of some service to me, that the man who is alike tho 
delight of his readers and his fri«'nds, the poet of all circles, and 
the idol of his own, permits me here and elsewhere to subscribe 
myself. 

Most truly. 

And affectionately, 

Ilis obedient sc'rvant, 
BYRON. 

January 2, 1814. 


CANTO niE FIHST 

nessuii nKi«4^U)r clolorr, 

Che ricordaisi del tempo felict 
Nellii miseria, ’* 

— Own . Inferno. \. 121. 


I 

**0'er the glad waters oi the dark blue sea. 

Our thoughts as boundk'ss, and our souls as free. 

Far as the bree/e can bear, the billows foam. 

Survey our empire, and Ix'hold our home! 

These are our realms, no limits to their sway — 

Our flag th(' sceptre all who meet obey. 

Ours the wild lif<‘ in tumult still to range 
From toil to rest, and joy in e\er\' change. 

Oh, who can tell? not thou, liixuiious slave! 

Whose soul would sicken o’er the bea\iiig w'ave; 10 

Not thou, vain loid of WantoniK'ss and Kase! 

Whom Slumber soothes not — Ple.isun* cannot please — 

Oh, who can tell, save hc‘ whose heart b.ith tried. 

And danced in triumph o’er the waters wid(*. 

The exulting sense — the pulse's rnarldening play. 

That thrills the wanderer ol that traekk’ss w'ay? 

That for itself can woo the approaching fight. 

And turn what some dec*m danger to delight; 

That seeks what cravens shun with more than zeal. 

And where the feebler faint can only feel — 

Feel — to the rising bosom’s inmost con', 

Its hope awalcen and its spirit .soar? 
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Save that it seems even duller than repose; 

Come when it will — ^we snatch the life of Life — 

Will'll lost — ^what reeks it — by disease or strife? 

Let him who crawls, enamoured of decay, 

C]liug to his couch, and sicken years away; 

Heave his thick liri'ath, and shake his palsied head; 

Ours the fresh turf, and not tlu‘ feverish bed, — 30 

While gasp by gasp he falters forth his soul. 

Ours with one pang — one bound — escapes control. 

His corse may boast its urn and narrow cave. 

And th(‘y who loallu'd liis life may gild his grave: 

Ours are tin* tears, though few, sincerely shed, 

^\'llen Ocean shnnids and sepulchres our dead. 

For us, e\en liancjuets fond regret supply 
In the* red ce.p that crowns our inemoiy; 

And the brief epitaph in Danger’s day, 

W'hen those* who win at length divide the prey, 40 

And cr\', Reinembraiice saddening o’er each brow, 

How' had the brave who fell exulted nine/” 

II 

Such w’cro the notes that from the Pirate’s isle 
Around the kindling watch-fire rang the while: 

Such w**re the sounds thiit thrilled the rocks along. 

And unto cars as rugged seemed a song! 

In scat ten’ll groups upon the golden sand, 

Th(*v ganii* — carouse — coinerse — or whet the brand; 

Selei’t the arm.s — to each his blade assign. 

And, c.irelcss, eve the blood that dims its shine; 50 

Rep.iir the boat, repkice the helm or oar, 

W’hile others straggling muse along the shore; 

For the wild bird the busy springes set. 

Or spreail beneath the sun the dripping net: 

Gaze where some distant sail a speck supplies. 

With all the thirsting eve of Faiterprise; 

Tell o’er the tales of many a night of toil. 

And marvel where tliev next shall seize a spoil: 

No matter when' — their C’hiet's allotment this; 

Theirs to beliiwi' no pri'y nor plan amiss. 60 

But who that (^iiiek? his name on eveiy shore 
Is famed and feared — they ask and kniwv no more. 

With the.se he mingles not but to command; 
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Few are his words, but keen his eye and hand. 

Ne er seasons he with mirth their jovial mess, 

But they forgive his silence for success. 

Ne er for his lip the purpling cup they fill. 

That goblet passes him untasted still — 

And for his fare — the rudest his crew 

Would that, in turn, have passed un tasted too; 70 

Earth’s coarsest bread, the garden’s homeliest roots, 

And .scarce the summer luxury of fruits. 

His short repast in humbleness supply 
With all a hennit’s board would scarce deny. 

But while he shuns the grosser joys of sense. 

His mind seems nourished by that abstinence. 

“Steer to that shore!” they sail. “Do this!” — ’tis done: — 

“Now form and follow me!” — the spoil is won. 

Thus prompt his accents and his actions still. 

And all obey and few inquire bis will; 80 

To such, brief answer and contemptuous eye 
Convey reproof, nor further deign reply. 

HI 

“A sail! — a sail!” — a promised pri/c to llopt'! 

Her nation — flag — how speaks the ti*h*scope? 

No prize, alas! Imt vet a welcome .sail: 

The blood-red signal glitters in the i:alc. 

Yes — she is ours — a hoinc-rt turning bark — 

Blow' fair, thou hr('c/c! — she anchors ere the dark. 

Already dcailjlcd is the capt — our bay 

Receives that pnnv which proudly spurns the spray. 90 

How gloriously her gallant course slie goes! 

Her, white wings flying — never from her foes — 

She w'alks the waters like a thing ol Life, 

And .seems to dare the elements to strile. 

Who w'ould not brave the batllc-fiic, ihi* wreck. 

To move the monarch of lier peopled deck! 

IV 

Hoarse o’er her .side the ru.stling cable rings: 

The sails arc furled, and anchoring round she swings; 

And gathering loiterers on the land discern 
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Her boat descending from the latticed stem. lOO 

Tis manned — the oars keep concert to the strand, 

Till grates her keel upon the shallow sand. 

Hail to the welcome shout! — ^the friendly speech! 

When hand grasps hand uniting on the beach; 

The smile, the question, and the quick reply. 

And the Heart’s promise of festivity! 

V 

The tidings spread, and gathering grows the crowd: 

The hum of voices, and the laughter loud. 

And Woman’s gentler, anxious tone is heard — 

Friends’ — husbands’ — lovers* names in each dear word: 110 
“Oh! are they sate? wc ask not ot success — 

Blit shall \vt' see them? will their accents bless? 

From where the battle roars, the billows chafe. 

They doubtless boldly did — but who are safe? 

Here let tlu’m haste to glidden and suqmse. 

And kiss the doubt Irom these delighted eyes!” 

VI 

“Wh(‘re is our Cdiiet? for him we bear report — 

And doubt that jov — wliieh hails (Mir coming — short; 

Yet thus since re — tis cheering, though S(^ brief; 

Rut, Juan! instant guid(' us to our ("hief: 120 

Our greeting jiaid, we ll ItMSt on our return. 

And all shall bear what each may wish to learn.” 

Ascending slowly by the lockdiewn way. 

To where his watch-tower beetles o'cm- the bay. 

By bushy brake, the wild flowers blossoming. 

And fresbiu'ss breathing from each silver spring. 

Whose scatti'ied streams from granite basins burst. 

Leap into lile, and sp.irkling woo your thirst; 

From erag to did thev mount — Near yonder cave. 

What lonely straggler looks along the wave? 130 

In pensive poslun' leaning on the brand. 

Not oft a resting-staff to tluit red hand? 

“ 'Tis h(' — ’tis Conrad — here — as wont — alone; 

On — Juan! on — and m:ike our purpose known. 

The bark ho views — and tell him w’c wnnild greet 
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His ear with tidings he must (jiiickly meet: 

We dare not yet approach — thou know’st his mood. 

When strange or uninvited steps intrude.” 

TI 

Him Juan sought, and told of their intent; — 

He spake not, but a sign expressed assent: 140 

These Juan calls — they come — to their salute 
He bends him slightly, but his lips are mute. 

“These letters. Chief, are from tlie Cret*k — the spy, 

W’ho still proclaims our spoil or peril nigh: 

Whate'er his tidings, we Ctin well repoit. 

Much that” — “Peace, peace!” — he cuts their prating short. 
Wondering they turn abashed, whiU', each to each. 

Conjecture whispers in his muttering spc‘ech: 

They watch his glance with many a stealing look. 

To gather how that eye the tidings took: 150 

But, this as if he guessed, with head asich\ 

Perchance from some c'lnotion, doubt, or pride. 

He read the scroll — “My tablets, Juan, h»iik — 

Where is Gons,dvo?” 

“In the anchond bark.” 

“There let him stay — to him this older bear — 

Back to your doty — for my course pi(‘p.m*: 

Myself this enterprise to-night will sh.ui*.” 

“To-night, Lf)rd (aairad?” 

“Aye! at set of sun: 

The brcc/e will freshen when the day is done. 

My coislet — clo.ik — one hour and we art* gout*. IfK) 

Sling on thv bugle — see that Iree fnun rust 
My carbine-lock sj^rings woilhy of my trust; 

Be the edge shar|'/ened of mv bnaiding bi.md 
And gi\t* its gu.ird more rt)om to fit my hand. 

This let the Aimourer with speed disjiose; 

Last lime, it more* fatigued my tirm than 1 (h*s; 

.Mark that the sign.il-guii be duly fired. 

To tell us when the; hour of st.iy’s expired.” 

\ III 

Thc-y make ob(*isance, and retire in hasti^. 

Too soon to .seek again the watery waste: 
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Yet they repine not — so that Conrad guides; 

And who dare question aught that he decides? 

That man of loneliness and mystery. 

Scarce seen to smile, and seldom heard to sigh; 

Whose name appals the fiercest of his crew. 

And tints eacli swarthy check with sallower hue; 

Still sways their souls with that commanding art 
That dazzles, leads, yet chills the vulgar heart. 

What is that spell, that thus his lawless train 

Confess and envy — yc‘t oppose in vain! 180 

What should it he, that thus their faith can bind? 

The power ol "I'hought — the magic of tlie Mind! 

Linked with sucec'ss, assumed and kept with skill, 

Thtit moulds anotlKT’s weakness to its will; 

Wields with their hands, but, still to these unknown. 

Makes e\c*n their mightiest deeds appear his own. 

Such hath it been — shall Ik — beneath the Sun 
The many still must labour for the one! 

'Tis Natun' s doom — but let the wn'tch who toils, 

Accuse not — Ji.ife not — him who wears the spoils. 190 

Oh! it he knew the weight ol splendid ehains, 
llow' light the balane<' (it his humbler pains! 


Unliki' the heroi'S of e.ieli aneient race, 

Di’inons in act, but (aids at least in face. 

In Conrad’s toini seems little to admire. 

Though his daik e\ebiow shavles a glan<^e of fire: 
liohiist hut not 1 lerc'uleaii — to the sight 
\o giant liame sets forth his eommou height; 

Yet, in the wliole, who paiisetl to look again, 

S.iw moie than miirks the crowd ol \ ulgtir men; 201 

'rh('\’ gti/e and m.nst'l how — and still confess 
Th.it thus it is, hut whv thev cannot guess. 

Suu-huiiit his cluck, his foielu'atl high and pale 
'File sable curls in wild prolusion veil; 

And oft, pertoree, his lising lip reveals 

'The haughtier thought it curbs, hut scarce conceals. 

Though smooth his voice, and calm his general mien. 

Still seems there something he would not have seen: 

Ills features’ deepening lines and varying hue 
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At times attracted, yet perplexed the view, 210 

As if within that murkiness of mind 
Worked feelings fearful, and yet undefined; 

Such might it be — ^that noiie could truly tell — 

Too close inquiiy his stern glance would quell. 

There breathe but few whose xspect might defy 
The full encounter of his searching eye; 

He had the skill, when Cunning's gaze would seek 
To probe his heart and watch his changing cheek. 

At once the observer’s purpose to espy. 

And on himself roll back his scrutiny, 220 

Lest he to Conrad rather should betray 

Some secret thought, than drag that CJhief’s to-day. 

There was a laughing Devil in hi;: snec'r. 

That raised emotions both ol rage and I ear; 

And where his frown ol hatred darkly fell, 

Hope withering fled — and Mercy sighed farewell! 

X 

Slight are the outward signs of evil thought, 

W’ithin — within — ’twas there the spirit wrought! 

Love shf)ws all changes — Hate, Anil >11 ion, Caiile, 

Betray no further than the bitter sinilc'; 230 

The lip’s least curl, the lightc'st paleness throw n 
Along the governed aspect, speak alone 
Of deeper passions; and to judge tlieii mien. 

He, who would see, must he him >(*11 unseen. 

Then — with the hurried tread, the upward vyc. 

The clenched hand, the pause of agony. 

That listens, starling, lest the step too near 
Approach intrusive on that mood of fe.ir: 

Then — w'ith each fcMture working from tlie heart, 

With feelings, loosed to slrerrgdu’ii — not depart: 240 

That rise — convulse — contend — that freeze or glow. 

Flush in the cheek, or damp upon the brow'; 

Then — Stranger! if thou cans!, and tremblest not. 

Behold his .soul — the rest that soothes his lot! 

Mark how that lone and blightc*d liosom sears 
The scathing thought of execrated y(*ars! 

Behold — but w'ho hath .seen, or e’c*r .shall sec, 

Man as himself — the secret spirit frc*e? 
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XI 

Yet was not Conrad thus l)y Nature sent 

To lead the J^uilty — Guilt’s worst instrument — zjo 

His soul was changed, before his deeds had driven 
Him forth to war \\ ith Man and forfeit Heaven. 

Warped by the world in Disappointment’s school. 

In words too wise — in conduct there a fool; 

Too firm to yield, and far tiio j^roud to stoop. 

Doomed by his vcTy virtues for a dupe. 

He cursed thf)S(' virtues as the cause ol ill. 

And not the traitors who b(‘tia\ed him still; 

Nor deemed that gifts bestf>wed on better men 

Had left him joy, and Travuis to give again 260 

Feared — shiinnefl — belied — v'i{‘ S’outh had lost her force, 

He hated Man too much to feel remorse. 

And thought the soicc* (d Wiath a sacied call, 

To pay the iiijuiies of some on all. 

Ho knew' liiinsr*lf a Mll.iiu — but he deemed 
The lest no better th.ui llu* thing he seemed; 

And sconu'd the best as h\poeiit('s who hid 
Those deeds tlu‘ bc'lder spiiit plain!} did. 

He knew' himsi^lf deleslc*d, but he knew* 

The hearts that loathed him, ciouclied and dreaded too. 270 
Lone, wild, and strange, he stood alike e.xempt 
From all afh'Ction and horn all contempt: 

His name c-ould sadd'Mi, and his acts surprise; 

But they th.it feai(*d him daic’d not to despise: 

Man spurns the Ssoiiu, bu*^ pauses ere hc' wake 
The' sliimbeiiiig veinMU ol the tolded snaki': 

The first may turn, but not a\enge the blow; 

The last exjiires, but k'.ives no liN’iig toe; 

Fast to tbe doomeil olfeuder’s torm it clings. 

And he may crush — not conquer — still it stings! 280 

XII 

None are all evil — quickening round his heart. 

One .softer feeling would not yc't depart. 

Oft c'ould he .sneer at others as beguiled 
By passions worthy of a fool or child; 
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Yet ’gainst that ^uission 'ainly still he strove, 

And even in him it asks the name ot L.ove! 

Yes, it was love — iinchangeahle — unchanged. 

Felt hut for one from whom he never ranged; 

Though fairest captives daily i.'ct his eye. 

He shunned, nor sought, hut coldly passed them hy; 290 
Though many a heauiy drooped in prisoiu'd hower. 

None ever soothed liis most unguarded h(/iir. 

Yes — it was Lovt' — if thoughts of tenderness. 

Tried in temptation, strengthened hy distress. 

Unmoved hy ahscnce, firm in every clinic*. 

And yet — Oli more tlian all! — untired hy I'ime; 

Which nor defeated hope, nor haflled wile. 

Could render sullen were She near to smile. 

Nor rage could fire, nor sickness I ret to vc'ut 

On her one murmur of his discontc'nt; lOO 

Uliich still would meet with joy, w ilh c almness part. 

Less that his look of grief should reach her hc'art; 
vMiich nought n*moved, nor mc'nacc'd to remove* — 

If there he Love in mortals — this was Love! 

He was a villain — aye, reproaches shower 
On him — hut not the Passion, nor its jiower, 

W’hich only proved — all other viilues gone* — 

Not Guilt itself could f|nench this lovc*Iiest one! 


XIII 

He p.iused a momc*nt — till his h.istc‘ning men 
Passed the first winding downw.nd to the glen. 310 

"Strange tidings! — manv a peril have I p.issc'd. 

Nor know I wh\ tin’s next appears the Iasi! 

Yet so my hc*art forehodes, hut must not fc'ar. 

Nor shall my follow'crs find me f. liter here. 

'Tis rash to mc*et — hut surer death to wMit, 

Till, here, they hunt us to undoiihted Lite; 

And, if my pi. in hut hold, and Fortune* smile, 

Wc’ll furnish mourners for our funeral pile*. 

Aye, let them slumher — peaceful he their dreams! 

More ne’cT awoke* them with such hrilliant h(*ains 
As kindle high to-night (hut hlow', thou hrec*/.e!) 

To warm these slow avengers of the seas. 
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Now to Medora — Oh! my sinking heart. 

Long may her own he lighter than thou art! 

Yet was I brave — mean boast where all arc brave! 
Ev’ii insects sting for aught they seek to save — 
This common courage which with brutes w'e share. 
That owes its deadliest tiforis to Despair, 

Small merit claims — but 'twas my nobler hope 
To teach my few' with numbers still to cope; 

Long have 1 led them — not to vainly bleed: 

No medium now — W(' p('rish or succeed! 

So let it be — it irks not me to die; 

But thus to urg(' them whence they cannot fly. 
My lot hath long h.id little of mv care. 

But chafes my pii<ie thus bafllc'd in the snare: 

Is this my skill? mv craft? to set at last 
Hope, Pow(’r, and Life upon a single* east? 

Oh, Fate! — aeeust* thy tolly — not thy fate; 

She inviv redeem tht(‘ still — nor vet too late.” 


XIV 

Thus with hims(df communion held he, till 
He reaeht'd the summit of his tower-crowned hill: 
There at the portal paused — for wild and soft 
He luMi'd thost' aceimls nexer heard too oft! 
Through tla* high l.ittiee far yet sweet they rung. 
And these th«' notes lus Bird of Beaulv sung: 

1 

“Deep in my soul that tender secret dwells, 
l.oiiely and lost to light for evermore. 

Save wlu*n to thine mv heart responsive sw'ells. 
Then trembles into silence as before. 

o 

“Th('re, in its eirntre, a sepulchral lamp 

Bums iIk' slow flame, eternal — but unseen; 
Which not the darkne.ss of Despair can damp. 
Though vain its ray as it had never been. 
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3 

“Remember me — Oh! pass not thou my grave 
Without one thought whose relics there recline: 
The only pang my bosom dare not brave 
Must be to find forgetfulness in thine. 

4 

“My fondest — faintest — latest accents hear — 
Grief for the dead not Virtue can reprove; 
Then give me all I ever asked — a tear. 

The first — last — sole reward of so much love!” 


He passed the portal, crossed the corridor. 

And reached the chamber as the strain gave o'er: 

“My own Medora! sure thy song is sad — ** 

“In Conrad’s absence would’st thou have it glad 
\\’ithout thine car to listen to my lay. 

Still must my song my thoughts, my soul betray: 

Still must each accent to my bosom suit. 

My heart unhushed — although my lips were mute! 

Oh! many a night on this lone couch rc'clined. 

My dreaming tear with storms hath wingt'd the wind. 
And deemed the breath that faintly fannc’d thv sail 
The murmuring prelude of the rndcT gale; 

Thoiigli soft — it seemed the low prophc*tie dirge. 

That mourned thee floating on the savage surge; 

Still would I rise to rouse* the bc*acon fin*. 

Lest spies less true should let the* bla/c* (*\pire; 

And many a restless hour outwateh<*d each star. 

And morning came — and .still thou wert afar. 

Oh! how the chill blast on my bosom blew. 

And day broke dreary on my troubled view. 

And still I gazed and g.ized — and not a prow 
Was granted to iny tf‘ars — my truth — my vow! 

At length — ’twas nf)on — I hailed and blest the mast 
That met my sight — it near<*d — Alas! it passed! 
Another came— Oh God! 'twas tliine at last! 

Would that those days were over; wilt thou ne’er, 
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My Conrad I learn the joys of peace to share? 

Sure thou hast more than wealth, and many a home 390 

As bright as this invites us not to roam: 

Thou know’sl it is not peril that I fear, 

I only tremble when thou are not here; 

Then not for mine, but that far dearer life. 

Which flies from love and languishes for strife— 

How strange that heart, to me so tender still. 

Should war with Nature and its better will I” 

“Yea, strange indeed — that heart hath long been changed; 
Worm-like ’twas trampled — adder-like avenged — 

Without one hope on earth beyond thy love, 400 

And scarce a glimpse of mercy from above. 

Yet the same teeding which thou dost condemn. 

My very love to tlu‘e is hate to them. 

So closely mingling Iktc, that disentwaned, 

I cease to lo\e tliec W’h(‘n 1 love Mankind: 

Yet dread not this — the proof of all the past 
Assures the future that my love will last; 

But — Oh, Medora! nerve thy gentlcT heart; 

This hour again — but not for kmg — we part.” 

“This hour we ])ail! — my he.irt foreboded tliis: 410 

Thus ever fade inv fairv dreams of bliss. 

This hour — it c*uinot be — this hour away! 

Yon b.irk hath baldly anchored in the bay: 

Her consort still is absent, and her erew’ 

Have need ol rest beloie thev toil anew; 

My lov('! thou mock’.sl nn weakne.ss: and w'ouldst steel 
My bre.ist before the tinu' when it must feel; 

But trifle now no moii* with in\ distress. 

Such mirth hath less ol plav than bitterness. 

Be sik'nl, C!onra<l! — dearest! come and share 420 

The feast these hands delighted to prepare; 

Light toil! to cull and ilress thy frugal fare! 

See, I have plucki'd the Iruit that promised best. 

And where not sure, jierplexed, but pleased, I guessed 
At such as seemed the fairest; tin ice the hill 
My stt'ps have wound to try the coolest rill; 

Yes! thy Sherbi't to-night will swoetly flow. 

See how it sparkles in its vase of snowd 

The grape’s gay juice thy bosom never cheers; 
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Thou more than Moslem when the cup appears: 430 

Think not I motiii to chide — lor I rejoice 
W^hat others deem a penance is thy choice. 

But come, the boaid is spiead, oui silvci lamp 
Is ti mimed, and heeds not tht Siiocco’s damp: 

Then shall my handmaids while the time along. 

And join with me the dance, oi wake the song; 

Or my guitai, which still thou lov’st to hear. 

Shall soothe oi lull — oi, should it \e\ thine car. 

We’ll turn the tale, b) Anosto told, 

Oi fan OK mpia lo\ ed and leit of old. 440 

W"h\, thou weit woise than he who bioke his vow 
To that lost damsel, should thou lease me now — 

Or e\en that traitoi chief — Tse seen thee smile, 

W hen the deal sk\ showtd \iiadn{‘s Isle, 

Which I ha\c pointed fiom tlusc' clilb the while 
And thus halt spoitise — halt in ten — 1 said 
Lest Time should laist that doubt to moic‘ than dread, 
IhiisConiad too, w ill (put mt ioi tlu mam 
And he deccised me — foi — I k canu agaiid ’ 

‘'Again ag.uii — and oft again — ni\ Lovc^ 

II tht re be life bdow, and hopt abose, 

Ik will rttinn — but now the moments bung 
The time of parting with udoubkd wing 
Ihe whs, tilt wilt It — \vhat bools it now to t( IF 
Since .ill must end in that wild woid — Farewe^lT 
^et would I fam — did timi‘ .illow — disclose — 

Fear not — tin si u( no foimidabli foes’ 

And here shill w itt h i iiiort than wonttd guard, 

I or suddt n sit g( .md long dt ft ik < jut pan d 
Nor be thou lon< K, though th\ i oid’s ,iw.i\, 460 

Our matrons and lh\ h. ndm iids w ith llu ( sla\ , 

And this th\ comfoit — th it whiiiiuxts i nuit 
S( cunt) sh.ill inak< n [lose moie swte t. 

List’ — ’tis the bugh ’ ’ — |u in slirilK bh w — 

“One kiss — one mor< — aiiothi i — Oh’ XiIm u’” 

She rtisc — she spuing — slit dung to his imbrace, 
ill his lit art htased bent ith h(*i hiddi n lace. 

He dart d not raise to his that <1* < ji bint (*ye‘. 

Winch downcast dioopi d in teailess .igony 
Her long fan hair kiy floating o’er his .inns, 

In all the wildness of dishevelled charms, 
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Scarce beat that bosom where his image dwelt 
So full — that feeling seemed almost unfelt! 

Ilaik — pe.ils the thuiidei of the signal-gun! 

It told ’twas sunset, and he cuised that sun. 

Again — again — that ioirn he madly pu'ssed. 

Which mutely clasped, imploiingly c.ircssed! 

And lotteiing to the couch his bride he bore. 

One inoinc nt ga/t'd — as it to gaze no more, 

Felt that foi him Earth held but her alone. 

Kissed hei cold fori‘h(Md — tinned — is Conrad gone? 

XV 

“And IS he gone?" — on sudden solitude 
How olt th.it leal fill (jiicstion will intiudc* 

“ ’Twas but an instant p.issed, and heie he stood’ 

And now" — withoui tlu poitals poich she iiished. 

And tlun at length hci tcais in ticedom gushed, 
big, biiglit, and last, unknown to hei lhe\ tell. 

Hut still hti kps iclusid to send — ^“F.iiewell’” 

Foi in that woid — th.il latal woid — howe’er 
We pioinise — h<j|i ‘ — lulicxe — time bicathes Despair. 
O’ei e\en featiin ol tliat still, pale face. 

Had Soiiow fi\( d w h.it lime c m ne’ci erase 
Ihe tindci blue ot that laige lining e\e 
Cic'w lio/tn with its ga/e on \ac inc\, 

'I ill — Oh, how l.u’ — it t night a glimp'‘e id him, 

Vnd till M it flowtd, and phu iisied sc'enu d to swim 
Ihioiighthosi long duk aiul glistening lashes dew t d 
With (hops ol sadiu ss oil to be iinewed 
Hi s gone’’ — ag.nnsl Im luait tint hand is diixen, 
C’on\iils(d and quiik — then gi nth laiscd to Hea\en. 
Shi' looked and saw the lu aMiig ol tlu‘ main, 

'I he winli s.ul set — she d lu d not look again. 

Hut tuineil with sukv*ning soul within the g.iti. — 

‘ It IS no dieam — and 1 am dc'solate!” 


Fiom ciag to <iag dc'si ending, swiitK sped 
StiMii ('oniad down, noi oiu e he tuinc'd his head. 
Hut shiunk whene’ei 4he windings of his way 
Forced on his e>c what he would not siiisey. 
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His lone, but lovely dwelling on the steep. 

That hailed him first when homeward from the deep: sio 

And she — the dim and melancholy Star, 

Whose ray of Beauty reached him from afar. 

On her he must not gaze, he must not think — 

There he might rest — but on iJ'estruction’s brink: 

Yet once almost he stopped and nearly gave 
His fate to chance, his projects to the wave: 

But no — it must not be — a worthy chief 
May melt, but not betray to Woman’s grief. 

He sees his bark, he notes how' fair tlu* wind. 

And sternly gathers all his might oi mind: 520 

Again he hurries on — and as lie hears 
The clang of tumult vibrate on his ear*;. 

The busy sounds, the* bustle of the shore. 

The shout, the signal, and the dashing oar; 

Vs marks his eye tla* sf'aboy on the mast, 
rhe anchors rise, the sails unfurling fast, 

The W'aving kerchiefs of the crowd (b it uigi* 

That mute Adii'u to those who stem the singe; 

And moic than all, his blood-red flag .iloft 

He niarwlli'd how his he.nt could st^' in s<» soft. 5W 

File in his glance, and wildness in his bic.isi. 

He feels of all his former .self possesl; 

He bounds — lie flies — until his footsteps i%Mfh 
The verge where ends iho cliff, lH*gins the I’eaeh, 

There checks liis speed; but paus(*s less to biealhe 
The bree/y fi<'sliness of the deep beneatli. 

Than tliere his wonted statelier step sen* w; 

Nor rnsli, disturbed bv haste, to \ulgar view : 

For well had C^orirad learned to eurh the eiowd. 

By arts that veil, and oft pn'serve the piond; 540 

His was the* lofty po»'t, the distant mien. 

That seems to slum the sight — and aw'es if seen: 

The solemn aspec t, and th<» hitdi-horn eye. 

That checks low mirth, hut Jacks not courtesy; 

All the.se h(‘ wielded to eommand assent: 

But whe-re ho wished to win, so wc*h niihcuit, 

Tliat Kindnoss caneell<*d fear in those who heard. 

And others* gifts shcnviul mean h<*side his word. 

When echoecl to the he.iri as from his owui 

His deep yc't tender medody of tone: 550 

But such was foreign to his w'onted mood. 
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Tic cared not what he softened, but subdued; 

The evil passions of Tiis youth had made 
Him value less who loved — than what obeyed. 

xvii 

Around him rniistcrinjr ranged his ready guard: 

Bi'lorc him Juan stands — “Arc all prepared?’' 

“I'hcy ar(‘ — nay more — t‘inbarki‘d: the latest boat 
Waits but my (^hicl '* 

“My sword, and my capote!” 

Soon fiimly girded on, and lightly slung. 

His 1k*1i and cloak were o’er his shoulders flung: 560 

“Caill Pedro here!’’ He ccimes — and Conrad bends, 

\\ ith all the courtesy he deignc'd his friends; 

“lteec‘i\e tlu'se tablc'ls, and peruse with care. 

Words o( high trust and truth are graven there; 

Double the guard, and when Anselmo's bark 
Arrises, let him alike tluH‘ orders mark: 

In thue days (ser\e the bretve) the sun shall shine 
On our return — fill then all peaet' he thine! ” 

'I his saivi, his lirother Pirate’s hand lie wrung. 

Then to his boat with liaughU gestnn* sprung. 570 

Flashed the dij)t oais, and sptirkling with the stroke, 

Arouiul llu* wa\es’ phosplaiiie biightness broke; 

'riu’v gam the \essel — on the di'ck he stands, — 

Shucks the shrill whistle, ply the busy hands — 
lie m.L’ks how well tlu* siiip lua* helm obe\ s. 

How g.illant all her en w, and deigns to praise, 
lbs e\es of piiile lo \xiMig ii.saKv) turn — 

Wh\ -loth he start, ami inlv seem lo inouin? 

Al.is! those e\es Iwlvld his ioek\ towi'r. 

And liM' a moment o’l'i* the pai'ing hour; 5S0 

SIk' — his Nh’tioia — dal she maik the prow? 

Ah! ne\<r lo\ ed he hall so mueli as now! 
hut mu( h must vet be dtMie tre dawn ol day — 

Again hi‘ mans himsi'lt and turns away; 

Down lo the cabin with Cainsabo bends. 

And there uulolds his plan — his means, and ends; 

Heiore th»*m burns the kimp, anil spreads the chart. 

And all that spi'aks and aid.s the na\al art; 

'I'hey to the midnight watch protract debate; 

To anxious eyes vvliat hour is ever late? .590 
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Meantime, the steady breeze serenely blew, 

And fast and falcon-like the vessel flew; 

Passed the high headlands oi each clustering isle. 

To gain their port — long — ^long ere morning smile: 

And soon the night-glass through the narrow bay 
Discovers where the Pacha's galleys lay. 

Count they each sail, and mark how there supine 
The lights in vain o’er heedless Moslem shine. 

Secure, unnoted, Conrad’s prow passed by. 

And anchored where his aml)ush meant to lie; eoo 

Screened from espial by the jutting cape. 

That rears on high its rude fantastic shape. 

Then rose his band to duty — not from sleep — 

Equipped for deeds alike on land or deep; 

Wliilc leaned their Leader o’er the fretting flood. 

And calmly talked — and yet he talked of blood! 


CANTO THE SECOND 

“Coiiobccste 1 dubbiosi desin?” 

— Daml, Inferno, v. 120. 


I 

In Coron’s bay floats many a galley light, 

Tlirough Coron’s lattices the lamps are bright. 

For Seyd, the Pacha, makes a fc.ist to-night: 

A feast for promised triumph yet to come, 610 

When he shall drag the h'ttered Uosers home; 

This hath he swoni by Allah and his sword. 

And faithful to his firman and his word. 

His summoned prows collect along the coast. 

And great the gathering crews, and loud the boast; 

Already shared the captives and the prize. 

Though far the distant foe they thus ae.spi.se; 

'Tis but to sail — no doubt to-morrow’s Sun 
Will sec the Pirates bound — their haven won! 

Meantime the watch may sIuiiiIht, it they will, 620 

Nor only wake to war, but dreaming kill. 

'Though all, who can, disperse on snore and seek 
To flesh their glowing valour on the Greek; 

How well such deed becomes the turbaned brave — 
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To bare the sabre’s edge before a slave! 

Infest his dwelling — but forbear to slay. 

Their arms are strong, yet merciful to-day. 

And do not deign to smite because they may! 
Unless some gay caprice suggests the blow, 

To keep in practice for tlie coming foe. 

Revel and rout the evening hours beguile. 

And they who wish to wear a head must smile; 
For MosU'in mouths produce llu'ir choicest cheer. 
And hoard their curses, till the coast is clear. 

II 

High in his hall reclines the Imhaiied Sevd; 
Around — the heaided chitds la* came to lead. 
Rcino\’ed the hanquet, .ind the last piiafl — 
Forbidden dnmghts. ti : said, 1 h* dafi*d to quaff. 
Though to tlie rest the soher b(*r; v's juice 
The sl.ises bc'ar lound lot* rigid Moslems’ use; 
The long ehiboiKpie’s dls.'^oK ing c loud supply. 
While dance the Alinas to wild mir.strcdsy. 

The rising morn will \ iew the cliieLs embark; 

But wa\es are somewhat tu'achc'ious in the dark: 
And rcwellers may niou securely sleep 
On silken ccaieh than o’er tin' ruggeil deep; 

Feast there who can — n<jr combat till they must. 
And less to cou(|uest than to Koimos trust; 

And yet tlu' mimlnTS c rowded in bis host 
Might warrant more' than ('M'ii the* Pacha’s boast. 

in 

With cautious reverence fnaii llie outc'r gale 
Slow' stalks the' sla\t', whose ollic-e thc'ie to wait 
Bows his hc'iit lu*acl — his baud salutes the' floor, 
Kit' vet his tongue tiu' Irustc'cl licliugs bore: 

“A eapti\c' IViNisi', irom tlu' Pirate’s iiest 
Kseapc'd, is here — himseU would tell the rest.” 

He took the sign from Sevd's assc'utiug eye. 

And led the holy man in siU'uee nigh. 

His arms were loldc'd on his dark-green vest. 

His step was feeble, and his look doprest; 

Yet worn he seemed ol hardship more than years. 
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And pale his cheek with penance, not from fears. 

Vowed to his God — ^liis sable locks he wore. 

And these his lofty cap rose proudly o’er: 

Around his form his loose long robe was thrown. 

And wrapt a breast bestowed on heaven alone; 

Submissi\'e, yet with self-possession manned. 

He calmly met the curious eyes that scanned. 

And question of his coming fain would seek. 

Before the Pacha’s will allowed to speak. 670 


IV 


“\\1ionce coin’st thou, Derxise?*’ 

“From the Outlaw's den 


A fugitivc- 

“Thy capture where and \xlu*u?” 
“From Scalanova's port to Scio’s isle. 

The Saick was hound; but Allah did not smile 
Upon our course — the Mosk in imachant’s gains 
The Rovers won; our limbs have worn their chains. 
I had no death to fear, nor wealth to boast. 

Beyond tlu* w indering lr(‘edom which I lost; 

At length a fisher’s humbh* boat by night 
Afforded hope, and offc*red chaiici' ol flight; 

I seized the liour, and find my safety her(' — 

With thee — most inightv Pacha! who fear?” 


680 


“How sp(‘ed the outlaws? stand they well prt'pared, 

Their plundeied we.ilth, and lobber’s rock, to guard? 

Dream they of this our prejxu-.ition, doonunl 
To view with fire their seorpion nest consumed?” 

‘ P.ichti! the fettered eapti\<‘’s mourning vyi\ 

That weeps for flight, but ill ca?i pl.ty tlu* spy; 

I only heard the rc*ckless waters roar. 

Those w'avcs that \\ouId not b<*ar me from the shore; 600 
I only marked the gkjrious Sun and sky. 

Too bright — too blue — for my captivity; 

And felt that all which Freedom’s bosom cheers 
Must break rny chitin before it dried my tears. 

This mayst thou jndg<*, at least, from my escape. 

They little de<*m of aught in Peril’s shap(g 
Else vainly had I prayed or .souglit the chance 
That leads me here — if eyed with vigilance: 
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The careless guard that did not see me fly. 

May watch as idly when thy power is nigh. 
Pacha! my limbs are faint — and nature craves 
Food for my hunger, rest from tossing waves: 
Permit my absence — peace be with thee! Peace 
With all around! — now grant repose — release.” 


“Stay, Dervise! I have more to question — stay, 

I do command thee — sit — dost hear?— obey! 
More I must ask, and food the slaves shall bring; 
Thou shall not pine \\h(*re all are banqueting: 
The supptT done — prc*pare thee to reply. 

Clearly and full — I love not mystery.” 

’Twere vain to giit'ss uhat shook the pious man. 
Who look('d not lovingly on that Divan; 

Nor showed high relish for the banquet prest. 
And less lespect for every fellow guest. 

'Twtis but a moment’s pi'evish ht'ctic passed 
Along his c'heek, and ti.ui(|uillised as fast: 

He Stite down in silence, and his look 
KesuiiK'd the calmness which before forsook: 

Tlu' least was ushered in — but sumptuous fare 
H(* shunned as if some poison mingled there. 

For one so long coiuk’inned to toil and fast, 
Methinks he stiangelv S|>ares tin* rich repast. 
“W'h.it ails th<’(\ Dei\ise? eat — <lost thou suppose 
This feast a (’hi istian's? or my frit'iids thy foes? 
W'hv dost thou shun tlu' salt? that sacred pledge. 
Which, oiKi* paitakt'ii, blunts the sable’s edge. 
Makes e\en contending tribes in peace iinit»’. 
And htited hosts .se<*ni brethien to the sight!” 


“Salt seasons dainties — and mv food is still 
The humblest root, mv drink the .simplest rill; 

And my sti*rn \ ow and Order’s laws oppose 
To brcMk or mingle bread with friends or foes; 

It inav .set'm strange — il then' be aught to dread, 
'rhat ]ienl rests upon iny single head; 

Hut for thv swav — nay more — thy Sultan s throne, 
I taste nor bread nor liaiujiiet — save alone; 
Infringed our Order’s rule, the Prophet’s rage 
To Mecca’s dome might bar my pilgrimage.” 
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“Well — as thou wilt — ascetic as thou art — 

One question answer; then in peace depart. 

How many? — Ha! it cannot sure be day? 

What Star — ^what Sun is bursting on the bay? 

It shines a lake of fire! — away — *iway! 

Ho! treacheiy'! my guards! my sciii itar! 

The galleys teed the flames — and I afar! 

Accursed Dcrvisc! — these thy tidings — thou 
Some villain spy — sei/i' — cleave him — slay him now 

Up rose the Dcrvisc \\ ith that burst of light. 

Nor less his change of form appalled the sight; 

Up rose that Dcrvisc — not in saintly garb. 

But like a warrior bounding on his liarb. 

Dashed his high cMp, and lore his robe away — 
Shone his mailed buMst, and flasht'd his sabre's ray! 
His close but glitti ring casque, and sable plume. 
More glittering e\e, and black brow's Stiblcr gloom. 
Glared on the Moslems' eyes some' Afrit Sprite, 
Whose demon death-blow left no hope foi fight. 

The V ild confusion, and the suarthv glo'v 
Of flames on high, and torclu s Irom b(‘lov\ ; 

The shri(‘k of teiror, and th(‘ mingling yi*ll — 

For swords bcg.iii to clash, and shouts to swell — 
Flung o’er that spot of earth the air of Ih’ll! 
Distracted, to tind fro, th(* flying sla\es 
Behold but bloody ^hore and fiery waves; 

Nought heeded they th(’ Par-ha's angry cry. 

They sei/e that Der\is(d — seize on Zat in.ii! 

He saw' their terna’ — cheeked the first despair 
That urged him but t(j stand and pc'i ish then*. 

Since far too e.irly and too well obe\ed. 

The flame w'as kindled en* the signal mad(‘; 

He saw their terror — from his balilric drew 
His bugle — britd the blast — but shrilly bU*w; 

’Tis answ'ercd — “Well ye speed, my gallant crew! 
Why did 1 doubt their fjuic kiiess of l arc'ci? 

And deem design had left me single here?” 

Sweeps his long arm — th.it sabre's whirling sway 
Sheds fast atonement for its first delay; 

Completes his fury, what their fear begun. 

And makes tlie many basely quail to one. 
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The cloven turbans o’er the chamber spread, 

And scarce an arm dare rise to guard its head: 

Even Seyd, convulsed, overwhelmed, with rage, surprise, 
Retreats before him, though he still defies. 

No craven he — and yet he dreads the blow. 

So much Confusion magnifies his foe! 

His blazing galleys still distract his sight. 

He tore his beard, and foaming fled the fight; 

For now the pirates passed the Haram gate. 

And burst within — and it were death to wait; 

Where wild Amazement shrieking — ^kneeling — throws 
The sword aside — in vain — the blood o*erflows! 

The Corsairs pouring, haste to where within 
Invited Conrad s bugle, and the din 
Of groaning victims, and wild cries for life. 

Proclaimed how well he did the work of strife. 

They shout to find him grim and lonely there, 

A glutted tiger mangling in his lair! 

But short their gr<*eting, shorter his reply — 

‘‘ Tis well — but Seyd escapes — and he must die — 
Much hath been done — but more remains to do— 
Their galleys blaze — why not their city too?’’ 


Quick at the ^^'ord they seized him each a torch. 
And fire the dome Irom minaret to porch. 

A stern delight uas fixed in ('onrad’s eye. 

But sudden sunk — for on his ear the cry 
Of \Noinen struck, and like a deadly knell 
Knocked at that heart unmoved by Battle’s yell. 
“Oh! burst the Haram — wrong not on your lives 
One female form — rt'member — irr have wives. 

On them such outrage' \'eiige,ince will repay 
Man is our foe, and such tis ours to slay: 

But still we spared — must spare the weaker prey. 
Oh! 1 forgot — but Heaven will not forgive 
If at niv word the helple.ss cease to live; 

Follow who w'ill — I go— we yet have time 
Our souls to lighten ot at least a crime.'* 

He climbs the crackling stair — he bursts the door. 
Nor feels his feet glow scorching with the floor; 
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His breath choked gasping with the volumed smoke. 

But still from room to room his way he broke. 820 

They search — they find — they save: with lusty arms 
Each bears a prize of unregarded charms; 

Calm their loud fears, sustain their sinking frames 
With all the care defenceless Beauty claims: 

So well could Conrad tame their fiercest mood. 

And check the very hands with gore imbrued. 

But who is she? whom Conrad’s arms convey. 

From recking pile and combat’s wreck, away — 

Who but the love of him he dooms to bleed? 

The Haram queen — hut still the slave of Seyd! 830 

VI 

Brief time had Conrad now to greet Gulnare, 

Few words to reassure the trembling Fair; 

For in that pau.se Compassion snatched from War, 

The foe before retiring, fast and far. 

With wonder saw their footsteps iinpiirsued. 

First slowlier fled — then rallied — then withstood. 

This Seyd perceives, then fust perceives how few. 

Compared w ith his, the CJorsair’s roving crew, 

And blushes o’er his error, as he ey(‘S 

The ruin wrf)ught by Panic and Surprise. 840 

Alla il Alla! Wngeance swells the cry — 

Shame mounts to rage that must atone or die*! 

And flame for flame and blood for blood must tell. 

The tide of triumph ebbs that flowed too well — 

W’hen Wrath returns to renovated stril(\ 

And those who fought for coiujiiest slrik(‘ loi lile. 

Conrad beheld the danger — he beheld 

His follow'ers faint by freshening foes r(‘pelled: 

“One effort — one — to break the circling host!” 

They form — unite — eliarge — waver — all is lost! 8.'>0 

Within a narrow'cr ring eompressc'd, beset. 

Hopeless, not heartless, strive and struggle yet — 

Ah! now they fight in firmest file no more. 

Hemmed in — cut off — c-Ieft clown and trampled o’er; 

But each strikes singly — silently — and home. 

And .sinks out wearied rather than o’ereome — 

His last faint quittance rendering with his brcnith. 

Till the blade glimmers in the grasp of Dc*ath! 
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VII 

But first, ere came the rallying host to blows. 

And rank to rank, and hand to hand oppose, 
Gulnare and all her liaram handmaids freed. 

Safe in the dome of one who held their creed. 

By Conrad's mandate safely were bestowed. 

And dried those tears for life and fame that flowed: 
And when that dark-eyed lady, young Gulnare, 
Rccall(*d ll^)sc thoughts late wandering in despair. 
Much did she marvel o’er the courtesy 
That smo(tthed his accents, softened in his eye — 
''fwas strange * — that robber thus with gore bedewed. 
Seemed gentler then than Seyd in fondest mood. 
The Pacha wooed as il he deeme'd the slave 
Mtis'f seem delighted with the heart he gave; 

The Corsair vo\\ ed protection, soothed affright. 

As if his homage \\erc a Woman’s right. 

“The \\'ish is wrong — nay, worse for female — vain: 
Yet much I long to view that Chiel again; 

I{ hut to thank lor, what my ft‘ar forgot. 

The life — iiiv loving Lord remembeied not!'* 


And him slu* saw. where thickest carnage spread. 
Blit gatheii'd breathing from the happier dead; 

Far liom his hand, and hatlling with a host 
Tiiat deem right dearly won the field he lost, 
lu'lled — bleeding — hallled ol the death he sought. 
And snatched to I'xpiate all the ills he wrought 
Presf'iM'd to linger and to li\e in vain. 

While \'engean<v poiuleit'd o'er lu'w plans of pain. 
And stanelu'd the* blood slu* saves to shed again — 
But drop bv dro]'), lor Seed's iinglutted eve 
W'oiild doom him I’xer dying — ne'er to die! 

CmUi this bi' In*? tiiuinph.mt late she saw. 

When his red hand's wild gesture w'aved a lawd 
'Tis h{' indi'ed — disarmc'd but undeprest. 

His sole regret the life he still possest; 
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His wounds too slight, though taken with that will. 

Which would have kissed the hand that then could kill. 

Oh were there none, of all the many given. 

To send his soul — he scarcely asked to Heaven? 

Must he alone of all retain his breath, 

Who more than all had striven and struck for death? 

He deeply felt — what mortal hearts must feel, 900 

When thus reversed on faithless Fortune’s wheel. 

For crimes committed, and the victor’s threat 
Of lingering tortures to repay the debt — 

He deeply, darkly felt; but evil Pride 
That led to perpetrate — now serves to hide. 

Still in his stern and self-collected mien 
A conqueror's more than captive’s air is seen. 

Though faint with wasting toil and stiffening wound. 

But few that saw — so calmly gazed around: 

Though the far shouting of the distant crowd, 9io 

Their tremors o’er, rose insolently loud. 

The better w-arriors who beheld him near. 

Insulted not the foe \\ho taught thc'in fear; 

And the grim guards that to Iiis durance led. 

In silence eyed him with a secret dread. 


IK 

The Leech was sent — but not in mercy — there. 

To note how much the life yet left could bear; 

He found enough to load with heaviest ehain. 

And promise feeling for the wTeneh of Pain; 

To-morrow — yea — to-morrow’s evening Sun 920 

Will, sinking, .see Impalement’s pangs begun. 

And rising with the wonted blush ol morn 
Behold how well or ill those pangs are l)ome. 

Of torments this the longest and the worst. 

Which adds all other agony to thirst, 

That day by day Death .still forbears to slake. 

While fami.shed vultures flit around the stake. 

*‘Oh! water — water!” — smiling Hate denies 
The victim’s prayer, for if he drinks he dies. 

This was his doom; — the Leech, the guard, w'ere gone, 9.30 
And left proud Conrad fettered and alone. 
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X 

Twcre vain to paint to what his feelings grew — 

It even w'cre doubtful if their victim knew. 

There is a war, a chaos of the mind. 

When all its elements convulsed — combined — 

Lie dark and jarring with perturbed force. 

And gnashing with impenitent Remorse — 

That joggling fiend, who never spake before. 

But cries “I warned thee!” wlicn the deed is o'er. 

Vain voice! the spirit burning but unbent, 940 

May writhe* — relDcl — the weak alone repent! 

Even in that lonely hour when most it feels. 

And, to itself, all — all that self reveals, — 

No single passion, and nn ruling thought 
That leaves the rest, as once, unseen, unsought. 

But the wild prospect when the Soul reviews. 

All rushing through their thousand avenues — 

Ambition's dreams expiring. Love's regret. 

Endangered Clory, Life itself beset: 

The joy untasted, the c ontempt or hate 950 

'Gainst those who lain would triumph in our fate; 

The hopeless p.ist, tlu‘ liasting future driven 
Too cjuiekly on to guess if Hell or Heavc'n; 

Deeds — thoughts — and words, pcnliaps lemembered not 
So kc*enly till that liour, but ne'cM' forgot; 

Things light or lovely in their acted time. 

But now’ to stern HeHi'etion each a crime; 

The w'itlieiing sc'ust* of Evil nniwoaled. 

Not cankering less beeau'^c* tlic* more eonec'alecl — 

All, in ';i word, from which all eyes must start — 960 

That opening sepulchre, the naked heart 
Bares w ith its buried woc\s — till Pride awake. 

To snatch the mirror from the soul, and break. 

Aye, Pride' can veil, and (aniragc' brave it all — 

All — all — bi'fore — bc'vond — the deadliest fall. 

Each hath some fc'ar, and he who least bi'trays. 

The only hypocrite deserving praise: 

Not the loud ri'creant wrc'teh who boasts and flies, — 

But he who looks on Death — and silent dies: 

So, steeled by pondering o'er his far career, 
lie half-way meets Him should he menace near! 
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XI 

In the high chamber of his highest tower 
Sate Conrad, fettered in the Pacha’s power. 

His palace perished in the flame- -this fort 
Contained at once his captive and his court. 

Not much could Conrad of his sentence blame. 

His foe, if vanquished, had but shared the same; — 

Alone he sate — in solitude had scanned 
His guilty bosom, but that breast he manned: 

One thought alone he could not — dart'd not meet — 980 

“Oh, how these tidings will Medora greet?” 

Then— only then — his clanking hands he raised. 

And strained with rage the chain on which he gazed: 

But soon he found, or feigned, or dreamed relief, 

And smiled in sclf-dcrision of his grief, 

“And now come Torture when it will, or may — 

More need of n*st to nerve me for tht' day!” 

This said, w ith languor' to his mat he crept. 

And, whatso’er his visions, quickly slept. 

’Tvvas hardly midniglit when that fray begun, 990 

For Conrad’s plans matured, at once were clone. 

And Havoc loathes so much the* waste ol time. 

She scarce had left an unc-ommittc'd crime. 

One hour beheld him since thcj tide he stemmed — 

Disguised — discovered — concpiering — ta’en — condemned — 

A Chief on land — an outlaw on the dc*c|) — 

Destroying — saving — prisoned — and aslet'p! 

XU 

He slept in calmest sc'cming, lor his breath 
Was hiislied so deep — Ah! happy if in death! 

He slept — Who o’er his pl.ieid slumber bends? looo 

His foes are gone — and here he hath no friends; 

Is it some Seraph sent to grant him grace? 

No, ’tis an earthly form with heavenly face*! 

Its white arm rai.sed a lamp — ^yc't gently hid. 

Lest the ray flash abruptly on the* lid 
Of that closed eye, which opens but to pain. 

And once unclosed — but once may close again. 
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That form, with eye so dark, and cheek so fair. 

And auburn waves of gemmed and braided hair; 

With shape of fairy lightness — naked foot, 

That shines like snow, and falls on earth as mute — 
Through guards and dunnest night how came it there? 
Ah! rather ask what will not Woman dare? 

Whom Youth and Pity lead like thee, Giilnare! 

She could not sleep — and while the Pacha’s rest 
In muttering dreams yet saw his pirate-guest. 

She left his side — his signet-ring she bore. 

Which oft in sport adorned her hand before — 

And with it, scarcely questioned, won her way 
Through drowsy guards that must that sign obey. 
Worn out with toil, and tired \\ ith changing blows. 
Their eyes had envied Conrad his repose; 

And chill and nodding at the turret door. 

They stretch their listless limbs, and watch no more; 
Just raised their heads to hail the signet -ring. 

Nor ask or what or who the sign may bring. 


XIII 

She gazed in w onder, “( Ian he calmly sleep. 

While other eyes his fall or ravage weep? 

And mine in restlessness are wandering here — 

What sudden spell hath made this man so dear? 

True — ’tis to him my life, and mort', I owe. 

And me and mine lu' spared from w'orse than woe: 
’Tis late to think — but soft — his slumber breaks — 
IIow’ heavily he sighs! — he starts — aw'akes!” 
lie raised his head, and da/zled with the light. 

His eye seemed dubious if it saw' aright: 

He moved his hand — the grating of his chain 
Too harshly told him that he lived again. 

“VNHiat is that ham? il not a shape of air, 

Methinks, my jailor’s face shows wondrous fair!” 
“Pirate! thou know ’st me not, but 1 am one. 

Grateful tor deeds thou hast too nirely done; 

Look on me — and remember her, thy hand 
Snatched from the flames, and thy more fearful band. 
I come through darkness — and I scarce know' w»hy — 
Yet not to hurt — I would not see thee die.” 
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“If SO, kind lady! thine the only eye 

That would not here in that gay hope delight: 

Theirs is the chance — and let them use their right. 

But still I thank their courtesy or thine. 

That would confess me at so fair a shrine!” 

Strange though it seem — ^yet with extrcmest grief 
Is linked a mirth — it doth not bring relief — 

That playfulness of Sorrow ne’er beguiles. 

And smik's in bitterness — ^l)ut still it smiles; 

And sometimes with the wisest and the best. 

Till even the scaffold echoes with their jest! 

Yet not the joy to w'hich it seems akin — 

It may deceive all hearts, save that within. 

Whate’er it w as that flashed on C^onrad. now 
A laughing wildness half unbent his brow\* 

And these his accents hud a Sfuind oi iniilh. 

As if the last he could enjoy on earth; 

Yet ’gainst his nature — for through that slu)rt life. 

Few' thoughts had he to spare from gloom tind strife. 

XIV 

“Corsair! thy doom is named — but I ha\'c power 
To soothe the Pacha in his weaker hour. 

Thee would I spare — nay more — w-ould sa> e th('e now\ 
But this — Time’ — Hope — nor i*ven thy strength allow*; 
But all I can, — I will — at least di’lay 
The .sentence that remits tht*c scarce a day. 

More now were ruin — even thysedf were loth 
The vain attempt should Ining but doom to both.” 

“Yes! — loth indeed: — my soul is nerved to all. 

Or fall’n too low* to fear a further fall: 

Tempt not thy.self with peril — me w’ith hope 
Of flight from h)cs with whom I could not cope: 

Unfit to vanquish — sliall I meanly fly. 

The one of all my band that would not die? 

Yet there is one — to whom my Mc*mory clings. 

Till to these eyes her own wild softne.ss springs. 

My sole resources in the path I trod 

Were these — my bark — my sword — my love — my God! 

The last I left in youth! — He leaves me now — 

And Man but works his will to lay me low. 
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I have no thought to mock his throne with prayer 
Wrung from the coward crouching of Despair; 

It is enough — I breathe — ^and I can bear. 

My sword is shaken from the worthless hand 
That might have better kept so true a brand; 

My bark is sunk or captive — ^but my Love — 

For her in sooth my voice would mount above: 

Oh! she is all that still to earth can bind — 

And this will break a heart so more than kind. 

And blight a form — till thine appeared, Culnare! 

Mine eye ne’er asked if others were as fair.’* 

“Thou lov’st another then? — ^l)ut what to me 
Is this? — ’tis nothing — nothing e’er can be: 

But yet — thou lov’st — and — Oh! I envy those 
Whose hearts on hearts as faithful can repose. 

Who never feel the void — the wandering thought 
That sighs o’er visions — such as mine hath wrought.* 

“Lady — methought thy love was his, for whom 
This arm redeemed thee from a fiery tomb.’* 

“My love st(*m Seyd’s! Oh — No — No — not my love — 
Yet much this heart, that strives no more, once strove 
To meet his passion — but it would not be. 

I felt — I feel — Lo\e dwells with — with the free. 

I am a sLn e, a favouied slave at best. 

To share his splendour, and seem very blest! 

Oft must iny .soul the (]uestion undergo. 

Of — ‘Dost thou love?’ and bum to aiiswcr, ‘No!* 

Oh! hard it is that fondness to sustain. 

And struggle not to teel a\ er.se in vain; 

But harder still the Iiearl's recoil to bear. 

And hide from one — ]')eihaps another there. 

He takes the hand I give not — nor withhold — 

Its pulse nor cheeked — nor quickened — calmly cold: 
And when resigned, it drops a lifelc.ss weight 
From one I never lo\ed enough to hate. 

No warmth these lips n'turn by his imprest. 

And chilled Remembrance shudders o'er the rest. 

Yes — had I e\’er proved that Passion’s zeal. 

The change to hatred were at least — to feel: 

But still — he goes unmourned — returns unsought — 
And oft when present — absent from my thought. 
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Or when Reflection comes — ^and come it must — 
I fear that henceforth *twill but bring disgust; 

I am his slave — but, in despite of pride, 

’Twere worse than bondage to become his bride. 
Oh! that this dotage of liis breast would cease! 
Or seek another and gi\’e mine release. 

But yesterday — I could have said, to peace! 

Yes, if unwonted fondness now I feign. 
Remember — Captive! 'tis to break thy chain; 
Repay the life that to thy hand I owe; 

To give thee back to all endeared below. 

Who share such love as I can ne\’er know. 
Farewell — Morn breaks — and I must now away: 
Twill cost me dear — but dread no death to-dav!” 


XV 

She pressed his fettered fingers to her heart. 

And bowed her head, and turned ht'r to depart. 

And noiseless as a lovely dream is gone*. 

And was she here? and is he now alone? 

What gem hath dropped and sparkles o’er his chain? 
The tear most saen’d, shed for others’ pain. 

That starts at once — bright — pure* — from Pity’s mine. 
Already polished by the hand di\ ine! 

Oh! too convincing — dangerously dear — 

In Woman’s eye the unanswerable tear! 

That weapon of her weakness she can w ield. 

To save, subdiu* — at one<* her sp(*ar and shield: 

Avoid it — Virtue ebbs and Wisdom errs, 

Too fondly gazing on that grief of hers! 

What lost a w'orld, and bade a liero fly? 

The timid tear in C^leopatra’s eye. 

Yet be the soft Triumvir’s fault forgiven; 

By this — how many lose not earth — but Ileaveid 
Consign their .souls (o Man’s eternal foe. 

And seal their own to spare some Wanton’s woe! 

XVT 

*Tis Morn — and o’er his altered features play 
The beams — without the Hope of yesUTclay. 

What shall he be ere night? perchance a thing 
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O’er which the raven flaps her funeral wing. 

By his closed eye unheeded and unfelt. 

While sets that Sun, and dews of Evening melt. 
Chill, wet, and misty round each stiffened limb. 
Refreshing earth — reviving all but him! 


c:anto the third 


-come vedi, anchor non m’abbandoiia.” 

— Dante, /n/emo, v. 105. 

I 

Slow sinks, more lovely ere his race be run. 

Along Morea’s hills the setting Sun; 

Not, as in Northern climes, obscurely bright. 

But one unclouded blaze of living light! 

O’er the hushed dee]i th(* yellow beam he throws. 
Gilds the gre en ua\’e, that trembles as it glows. 

On old /Egii Ill’s rock, and Idra’s isle. 

The Ce)d of gladness sheds his parting smile; 

O’er his own regions lingering, loves to shine. 
Though there his altars are no more divine. 
Descending fast the niountain shadow s kiss 
Thy glorious gulf, uneonnuered Salamis! 

Their a/iirt' arches through the long expanse 
Mori' deeply purpled meet his mellow ing glance. 
And tendi'resl tints, along their summits driven, 
Mark his gav course, and ow’ii the hues of fleaven; 
Till, darkly shaded from the land and deep. 

Behind his Delphian cliff he sinks to sleep. 

On such an I've, his palest beam he cast. 

When — Athens! here thv W isest looked his last. 
How' watc'hed thy better .sons his farewell ray. 

That closed thi'ir miirdi'ri'd Sage’s latest day! 

Not yet — not yet — Sol pauses on the hill — 

The prei'ioiis hour of ]>artiug lingers still; 

But sad his light to agonizing eyes. 

And dark the mountain’s once delightful dyes: 
Gloom o’er the lox ely land he .seemed to pour. 

The land, where Phii'bus never frowned before: 
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But ere he sunk below Cithaeron’s head. 

The cup of woe was quafiFed — ^the Spirit fled; 

The Soul of him who scorned to fear or fly — 
Who lived and died, as none can live or aie! 

But lol from high Hymettus to the plain. 

The Queen of night asserts her silent reign: 

No murky vapour, herald of the storm. 

Hides her fair face, nor girds her glowing form; 
With cornice glimmering as the moon-beams play, 
There the white column greets her grateful ray. 
And bright around with quivering beams beset. 
Her emblem sparkles o er the Minaret: 

The groves of olive scattered dark and wide 
Where meek Cephisus pours his scanty tide; 

The cypress saddening by the sacred Mosque, 
The gleaming turret of the gay Kiosk; 

And, dun and sombre ’mid the holy calm, 

Near Theseus’ fane yon solitary palm. 

All tinged with varied hues arrest the eye — 

And dull were his that passed them heedless by. 

Again the /Egean, hoard no more afar. 

Lulls his chafed breast from elemental war; 

Again his waves in milder tints unfold 
Their long array of sapphire and ol gold, 

Mixed with the shades of many a distant isle. 

That frown — where gentler Oe<‘an seems to smile. 


Not now my theme — why turn niy thouglils to thee? 
Oh! who can look along thy native se.i. 

Nor dwell upon thy name, whatever th(‘ tale. 

So much its magic must o’er all prevail? 

WTio that beheld that Sun upon thee set. 

Fair Athens! could thine evt^ning face lorget? 

Not he — whose heart nor time nor distance frees. 
Spell-bound witliiii th<* clustc*riiig Clyelades! 

Nor seems this homage foreign to its strain. 

His Corsair’s isle was once thine own domain — 
Would that with freedom it were thine again! 
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The Sun hath sunk — and, darker than the night. 

Sinks with its beam upon the beacon height 
Mcdora's heart — the third day’s come and gone — 
With it he comes not — sends not — faithless one! 

The wind was fair though light! and storms were none. 
Last eve Anselmo’s bark returned, and yet 
His only tidings that they had not met! 

Though wild, as now, far diffen^nl were the tale 
Had (Jonrad ^^■aitod for lhat single sail. 

The night-breeze frcsliens — she that day had passed 
In watching all lhat Hope proclaimed a mast; 

Sadly she sate on high — Impatience bore 
At last her loc^tsleps to tlie midnight shore. 

And there* she vx andt*red, heedless of the spray 
That dashed hcT garments (^It, and warned away: 

She saw not, li‘lt not this — nor dared depart. 

Nor deem»'d it cold — her chill was at her heart; 

Till grew such ci'itainty from that suspense — 

His Vi rv Sight had shocked from life or sense! 


Tt came at last — a sad and sliattered boat, 

W'hose ininat(‘S first beheld ^^honl tirst they sought; 
Some blec'ding — all most wretched — these the few — 
Scarce knew ihi’V how’ (*scaped — this all they knew. 
In silence, darkling, t'adi appe.iied to w’ait 
His fell(n\\s mourniiil gue^s at ( ’onrad's fate: 
SoiiK'thing they wouitl have saiil; but seemeil to feai 
To trust their accents to Medora's ear. 

She saw' at once, yet sunk not — trembled not — 
Beneath tliat grief, that loiieline.ss of lot; 

Within that meek fair form were feelings high. 

That deeiiM'd not, till they louiid, their energy. 

Whilt* yet was Hope* they .softened, fluttered, w'ept — 
All lost — lhat Softness ilied not — but it slept; 

And o’er its slumber rose that Strength which said, 
“With nothing left to love, tliere’s nought to dread.” 
'Tis more than Nature’s — like the burning might 
Dcliriuin gathers from the fever’s height. 
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“Silent you stand — nor would I hear you tell 

What — speak not — breathe not — for I know it well — 

Yet would I ask — ^almost my lip denies 

The — quick your answer — ^tell me where he lies.” 

“Lady! we know not — scarce with life we fled; 

But here is one denies that he is dead: 

He saw him bound; and bleeding — ^but alive.” 

She heard no further — ’twas in vain to strive — 

So throbbed each vein — each thought — till th('n withstood; 
Her own dark soul these words at once subdued: 1280 

She totters — falls — and senseless had the wave 
Perchance but snatched her Irom another grave; 

But that with hands though rude, }'et weeping eyes. 

They yield such aid as Pity’s haste supplies: 

Dash o’er her deathlike cheek the ocean clew. 

Raise, fan, sustain — till life returns anew; 

Awake her handmaids, with llu' matrons It'ave 
That fainting form o’er which they ga/e and grieve; 

Then seek Anselmo’s cavern, to report 

The tale too tedious — when the triumph short. 1290 

IV 

In that wild council words waxed warm and strang(‘. 

With thoughts of ransom, rescue, and revenge; 

All, save repo.se or lli^ht: still lingering thcTe 
Breathed Conrad’s spirit, and forbade despair; 

What' er his tatc* — the* breasts he* formed and led 
W'ill save him living, or appease him dead. 

W^cjc to his foes! there yet sur\i\'e a few, 

W^hose deeds are daring, as their hearts are true. 

V 

W’ithin the Ilaram’s secret chamb(*r sale 

Stern Scyd, still pondering o’er his Captive’s fate; 1300 

His thoughts on love and hate alternate dwc‘11. 

Now with Gulnare, and now in (aairad’s cell; 

Here at his feet the lovely slave rt'clined 
Surveys his brow — would soothe; his gloom of mind; 

While many an anxious glance her large dark eye 
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Sends in its idle search for sympathy. 

His only bends in seeming oW his beads. 

But inly views his victim as he bleeds. 

‘Tacha! the day is thine; and on thy crest 
Sits Triumph — Conrad taken — falVn the rest! 

His doom is fixed — ^he dies; and well his fate 
Was earned — ^yei much too worthless for thy hate: 
Methinks, a short release, for ransom told 
With all his treasure, not unwisely sold; 

Report speaks largely of his pirate-hoard — 

Would that of this my Pacha w’cre the lord! 

Wliile baffic'd, weakened by this fatal fray — 
Watched — followed — he were then an easier prey: 
But once cut off — the remnant of his band 
Embark their wealth, and seek a safer strand.” 

“Gulnare! — if for each drop of blood a gem 
Were offered rich as Stambours diadem; 

If for each hair of his a massy mine 
Of virgin ore should supplicating shine; 

If all or.r Arab tales divulge or dream 

Of wealth wert' her(' — that gold should not redeem! 

It had not now n ‘deemed a single hour. 

But that I know him fettered, in my power; 

And, thirsting for revenge, 1 pondei still 
On pangs tliat longest rack — and latest kill.” 

“Nay, Sevd! I se(‘k not to restrain thy rage. 

Too justly moved for Mere'’ to assuage; 

My thoughts wi're ouK' to .soeure for thee 
His riche.s — thus releasi'd, he were not free: 
Disahlt'd — shorn of hall his might and band. 

His capture could but wait thy first command.” 

“His c'apture could! — and shall I then resign 
One day to him — the wretch already mine? 

Release' my foe! — at who.se remonstrance? — thine! 
Fair suitor! — to thv virtiioiis gratitude. 

That thus repays this (uaenir's relenting mood. 
Which tlii'e and thine ;d<«ie <if all could spare — 

No doubt, regardless — if the pri/.e w’ore lair — 

My thanks and praise alike are due — now hear! 

I have a counsel for thy gentler ear: 
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I do mistrust thee, Woman 1 and each word 
Of thine stamps truth on all Suspicion heard. 

Borne in his arms through fire from yon Serai — 

Say, wert thou lingering tht're with him to fly? 

Thou need St not answer — thy confession speaks, 
Already reddening on thy guilty cheeks: 

Then — Lovely Dame — bethink thee! and beware: 

’Tis not his life alone may claim such care! 

Another word and — nay — I need no more. 

Accursed was the moment when he boro 

Thee from the flames, which better far — but no — 

I then had mourned thee with a kwer’s woe — 

Now' ’tis thy lord that w'aiiis — deceitful thing! 

Know'st thou that I can clip thy wanton w'ing? 

In words alone I am not wont to chafe: 

Look to thyself — nor deem thy lalst'hood safe!” 

He rose — and slow'lv, sternly thence withdrew. 

Rage in his eye, anct threats in his .idieii: 

Ah! little recked that Chief of w'oinanhood — 

Which frowns ne’er quelled, nor menaces subdued; 
And little deemed he what thy heart, Culnare! 

When soft could feel — and when inccaiscd could dare 
His doubts appeared to wrong — nor yet she knew' 

I low' deep the root from whence Compassion grew' — 
She was a slave — from such may c.iptivcs claim 
A fellow-feeling, differing but in name; 

Still half unconscious — heedless of his wrath. 

Again she ventured on the dangerous path. 

Again his rage repelled — until arose 

That strife of thought, the source (d Woman’s w'oes! 


vr 

Meanw hile — long— anxious — weaiy — si ill the same 
Rolled day and night: his soul could Teiror lame — 
This fearful interval of doul)t and dread. 

When every liour might doom him worse than d(*ad; 
When every step that echoed by the gate, 

Miglit entering lead where axe and slake aw'ait, 
When evciy voice that grated on his ('ar 
Might be the last that he could ever hear; 

Could Terror tame — that Spirit stern and high 
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Had proved unwilling as unfit to die; 

’Twas worn — ^perhaps decayed — yet silent bore 
That conflict, deadlier far than all before: 

The heat of fight, the hurry of the gale. 

Leave scarce one thought inert enough to quail: 

But hound and fixed in fettered solitude, 1390 

To pine, the prey of every changing mood; 

To gaze on thine own heart — and meditate 
Irrevocable faults, and coming fate — 

Too late the last to shun — the first to mend — 

To count the hours that struggle to thine end. 

With not a friend to animate, and tell 
To other ears that Death became thee well; 

Around thee foes to forge the ready lie. 

And blot Life’s latest sc(Mie with calumny; 

Bi^fore th<*e tortures, which the Soul can dare, 1400 

Yet doubts how well the shrinking flesh may bear. 

But deeply feels a single cry would shame — 

To Valour’s praise thy last and dearest claim; 

The lift* thou k*av’st below, denied above 
By kind monopolists of he*ivenly love. 

And — more than doubtiul Paradise — thy Heaven 
01 earthly hope, thy loved (^ne from thee riven! 

Such were the thoughts th:it outkiw must sustain. 

And govern pangs sur]^assing mortal pain: 

And those sustaiiu'd lu' — hoots it well or ill? 1410 

Since not to sink beiKMth, is something still! 

vn 

The first dav passed — lu‘ saw not her — Gulnare — 

The second, third — and still she came not there; 

But what her words a^ouched, her charms had done. 

Or else he had not seen another Sun. 

The fourth day rolled along, and with die night 
Came storm and darkness in their mingling might. 

Oh! how hi' listened to the rushing deep. 

That ne’er till now so broke upon his sleep; 

And his wild Spirit wilder wishes sent, 1420 

Roused by the roar of his own element! 

Oft had he ridden on that winged wave. 

And loved its roughness for the speed it gave; 

And now its dashing echoed on his ear. 
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A long known voice — alas! too vainly near! 

Loud sung the wind above; and, doubly loud. 

Shook o’er his turret cell the thunder-cloud; 

And flashed the lightning bv the latticed bar. 

To him more genial than the Midnight Star: 

C'Icm' to the glimmering grate ne dragged his eliain. 
And hoped that peril might not prove in vain, 
lie raised his iron hand to Heaven, and prayed 
One pitting flash to mar the form it made: 

His steel and impious jnaver attrac t alike — 

The storm rolled onward, and* disdained to strike; 

Its pea! waxed tainter — eeased — he h'lt alone. 

As it some faithless friend had spurned his groan! 

VIII 

The midnight passed — and to the massy door 
A light step came — it paused — it movc'cl (uiee more; 
Slow turns the grating bolt and sullen key: 

’Tis as liis hcMrt lorebodcd — thtit hiir She! 

What e’er her sins, tv) him a Guardian Saint, 

And beauteous still as hermit’s hope can paint; 

Yet changed sinci' List within that cell she came, 
More pale her cheek, more InMuulons h(‘r liame: 

On him she c»ist her d*irk .tnd hurried 

Which spoke betort* her ace< nts — “Thou must die! 

’^’es, thou must die — there is but oiu' ri‘SOuree, 

The Ivist — tile worst — il torture w'(’n' nc/t W7>rs(\” 

“Lady! I look to none; my lips prockiim 
What last proclaimed they — (Jonrad still the same: 
W hy should’sl thou sei'k an out! nv's lile to spaie. 
And ch.iiige the Si'iiteiae | desei\e to he.ir? 

W'ell ha\e I eainr*d — nor here done — llie meed 
Of Sc’vd’s rev’^enge,* hy ni.iny a lawless tleed.” 

“Why should I sc'k? Iieeaiise — Oh! didst th»)n not 
Red(*em my life from w'ors(' than Slavery’s lot? 

W hv should I seek? — ^liatli Misery made thee blind 
T(j llie fonfl woi kings ol a woman’s mind? 

And must T say? — albeit my heart rebel 

W'itli all that Woman feels, but slionld not toll — 

Because— despite thy crimes — that heart is moved: 
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It feared thee — thanked thee — ^pitied — maddened — ^lovcd. 
Reply not, tell not now thy talc again. 

Thou lov’st another — and I love in vain: 

Though fond as mine her bosom, form more fair, 

I rush through peril which she would not dare. 

If that thy heart to hers were truly dear, 

Were I thine own — thou vvert not lonely here: 

An outlaw’s spouse — and leave her Lord to roam! 1470 

What hath such gentle dame to do with home? 

But speak not now — o'er thine and o’er my head 
Hangs the keen sabre by a single thread; 

If thou hast courage? still, and would’st be free. 

Receive this poniard — rise and follow me!” 

“Aye — in my chains! my steps will gently tread. 

With these adornments, o’er such slumbering head! 

Thou hast forgot — is this a garb for flight? 

Or is that instrument more fit for fight?” 

“Misdoubting C>)rsair! I have gained the guard, 1480 

Ripe for revolt, and greedy for reward. 

A single word of mine removes that chain: 

^^'ithout some aid how here could I rt main? 

Well, since we met, hath sped my busy time. 

If in aught evil, for thv sake the crime: 

The crime — ’lis none to punish those of Seyd. 

That hated tyrant, Ciinrad — he must bleed! 

I see thee shudder, but mv soul is changed — 

Wronged — spurned — re\ iled — and it shall be avenged — 
Aceusc'd of what till now ni\’ luMit disdained — I 49 n 

Too laithful, though to bitter bondage chained. 

Yes, sinilt'! — but he h.id little <*ause to sneer. 

I w'as not treacherous then — nor thou too dear: 

But he has said it — and the {Valcnis wtdl, — 

Those* tyaants — teasing — tempting to rebel, — 

Desc'rve the fate their lietting lips fcm'tell. 

I never lovc'd — he bought mi' — soini'what high — 

Since with me came a heart he could not bu\\ 

I was a slaNO unmunnuring: he hath said. 

But for his rescue' I with thi'C had fled. 1500 

’Tw'as false thou know’st — ^Init let such Augurs rue. 

Their w^ords are omens Insult renders true. 

Nor was thy respite granted to my prayer; 
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This fleeting grace was only to prepare 
New torments for thy life — and my despair. 

Mine, too, he threatens; but his dotage still 
Would fain reserve me for his lordly will: 

When wearier of these fleeting charms and me. 

There ya^vns the sack — and yonder rolls the sea! 

What, am I then a toy for dotard’s play, isio 

To wear but till the gilding frets away? 

I saw thee — loved thee — owe thee all — would save, 

If but to show how grateful is a slave. 

But had he not thus menaced fame and life, — 

And well he keeps his oaths pronounced in strift' — 

I still had saved thee — but the Pacha spared. 

Now I am all thine own — for all prepared: 

Thou lov’st me not — nor know’st — or but the worst. 

Alas! this love — that hatred — are the first — 

Oh! coiild’st thou prove my truth, thou would’st not start, 1520 
Nor fear the fire that lights an Eastern heart; 

’Tis now the beacon of thy safety — now 
It points within the port a Mainole prow: 

But in one chamber, where our path must lead. 

There sleeps — he must not wake — lh(' oppressor Seyd!” 

“Gulnare — Gulnare — I never felt till now 
My abject fortune, withered fame so low: 

Seyd is mine enemy; had swept iny band 
From earth with nithh^ss but with open hand. 

And therefore came I, in my bark of war, 1530 

To smite the smiter with the scimitar; 

Such is my weapon — not the* secret knife; 

Who spares a Woman’s S(H*ks not SlurnlxT’s life. 

Thine saved I gladly, La<lv — not for this; 

Let me not deem that mercy shown amiss. 

Now fare thee well — more p«'acc be w ith thy breast! 

Night wears apace, my last of earthly rest!” 

"Rest! rest! by sunrise must thy sinews shake. 

And thy limbs writhe around the* ready stake, — 

I heard the order — saw — I will not sec — 1540 

If thou wilt perish, I will fall with thee*. 

My life — my love — my hatred — all btiow 
Are on this cast — Corsair! ’tis but a blow! 
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Without it flight were idle — ^how evade 
His sure pursuit? — my wrongs too unrepaid. 

My youth disgraced- — the long, long wasted years. 
One blow shall cancel with our future fears; 

But since the dagger suits thcc less than brand, 
ni try the firmness of a female hand. 

The guards are gained — one moment all were o’er — 
Corsair! we m'*('t in safety or no more; 

If errs my feeble haiid, (he morning cloud 
W'ill hover o’er thy scailold, and my shroud." 


She turned, and vanished ere he could reply. 

But his glance followed f.ir w'ith eager eye; 

And gathering, as he could, the links that bound 
His form, to curl their length, and curb their sound. 
Since bar and bolt no m»*re his steps preclude. 

He, fast as lettered limbs tdlow', pursued. 

Twas dtirk and winding, and hi‘ knew' not where 
Th.'t passage led; nor lamp nor guard was there: 

He sees a dusky glimimning — shall he seek 
Or shun that rav so indistinct and w’eak? 
enhance guid<\s his stc'ps — a freshness seems to bear 
Full on his brow', as if fioin morning air: 

He reached an open galUay — on his eye 
Cleamod the last star of night, the clearing sky: 

Yet scarcely heeded these' — another light 
From a lone chamlx'r struck iiiion his 'ight. 

'Fow^irds it he ino\ed; .i sc arcely closing door 
Revealed the r.iy within, but nothing more. 

With hasty step a fignie outward passed. 

Then pausi'd, and turned — aud paused — ’tis She at last! 
Nc> poni.ird in that luiul, nor sign of ill — 

‘‘Thanks to that softening he.irt — she could not kill!” 
Again he lookc’d the w ildness of her eye 
Starts from tlu* day, abrupt and fearfully. 

She stopjif'd — threw' haek her dark far-floating hair. 
That nearK veiled her f.iee and bosom iair. 

As if she late had bent her k'.miiig head 
Above some obj('et of bei doubt or dread. 

They meet — upon her brow' — unknown — forgot — 
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Her hurrying hand had left — 'twas but a spot — 

Its hue was all he sa\\\ and scarce withstood — 

Oh! slight but certain pledge of crime — 'tis Blood! 

X 

He had seen battle — ^he had brooded lone 

O’er promised pangs to sentenced Guilt foreshown; 

He had been tempted — chastened — and the chain 
Yet on his arms might ever there remain: 

But ne’er from strife — captivity — rc'inorsc' — 

From all his feelings in their inmost force — 

So thrilled, so shuddered e\eiy creeping vein. 

As now they fro/e before that purpli* stain. 

That spot of blood, that light but gnilly streak. 

Had banisbed all the beauty from her cheek! 

Blood he had viewed — could view unmoved — but then 
It flowed in combat, or was shed by men! 

XI 

“ ’Tis done — he nearly w aked — but it is done. 
Corsair! he peiishcd — them art dearly won. 

.All words would now lu* vain — awa\ — awa\ ! 

Our bark is tossing — ’tis alreadv day. 

Th(’ lew’ gained o\(*r, now aie wholly mine. 

And these thy vet surviving band shcdl join: 

Anon my voice shall vindicate mv hand. 

When once our s.iil forsake s this h.ited strand.’ 

XU 

She clapped her hands, and thiough tlu‘ gallerv j)our, 
Ef[uipp(*d for flight, her vassals — CJrei'k .ind Moor; 
Sil(*nt but fjuick they slooj), his chains unbind; 

Once more his limbs aie free tis mount. lin wind! 

But fill his hctivy he.irt such .s.idness s.ile. 

As if they there transferred that iron weight. 

.\o w'ords are uttered — at h<*r sign, a door 
Heveals the .secret passage to the shore; 

The city lies behind — they spec-d, they reach 
The glad weaves dancing on the yellow bcsicli; 

And Conrad following, at her beck, obeyed. 
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Nor cared he now if rescued or betrayed; 

Resistance were as useless as if Seycl 
Yet lived to view the doom his ire decreed. 

XIII 

Embarked — the sail unfurled — the light breeze blew — 
How much had C Conrad’s memory to review! 

Sunk he in c()utc*mplation, till the Cape, 

Where last he anchored, reared its giant shape. 

Ah! — since that latal night, though brief the time. 
Had swept an age of t(Mror, grief, and crime. 

As its far shadow frowned above the mast. 

He veiled his faee, and sorrowed as he passed; 

Hc' thought of all — Cons iKo and his band. 

His fleeting triumph and his failing hand; 

He thought on her afar, his lonely bride: 

He turned and saw — Culnare, the Homicide! 

XIV 

She watched his features till she could not bear 
Their free/ing aspc’ct and a^’erted air: 

And that stiange fit'rceiiess foreign t() her eye 
Fell (jnenchc'd in tears, too late l(^ shi'd or dry. 

She knelt besidi' him and his hand she ]')ressed, 

“Thou inav’st lorgi\e though Allah’s self detest; 

But for that deed ol daikness what wert thou? 
Rcjiroaeli me — but not \et — Oh! spare me now! 

1 am not what 1 sei'in — this t.’arful night 
My brain bewildered — ilo not madden (juitL! 

If I had ne\er lo\<’d — though less my guilt — 

Thou hadst not lived to — ball' me — if thou wilt.” 


She wrongs his thoughts — they more himself upbraid 
Than her — though undi*sigiK*d — the wieteh ho made; 
But speechl .ss all, deep, daik, and unexprest, 

Tht'y blec'd within that .silent cell — his bieast. 

Still onwaid, lair the brei /.e, nor rough the surge. 

The blue waves sport around the stern they urge; 

Far on the Horizon’s verge appears a speck. 
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A Spot — a mast — a sail — an arm^d deck! 

Their little bark her men of watch descry. 

And ampler canvass woos the wind from high; 
She bears her down majestically near. 

Speed on her prow, and terror in her tier; 

A flash is seen — the hall beyond her how 
Booms harmless, hissing to the deep below. 

Up rose keen Conrad from his silent trance, 

A long, long absent gladness in his glance; 

“ Tis mine — my blood-red flag again — again — 

I am not all deserted on the main!” 

They own the signal, answer to the hail. 

Hoist out the boat at once, and slacken sail. 

“ "Tis Conrad! Conrad!” shonling iroin the deck. 
Command nor Duly could their transport check! 
With light alacrity and gaze of Pride, 

They vie^^• him mount once more liis v'cssel’s side; 
A smile relaxing in each nigged iace. 

Their arms can scarce forbear a rough I'lnbiace. 
He, half forgetting danger and d( leat. 

Returns their greeting as a ("hief may greet. 
Wrings \%ith a cordial grasp Anselmo’s hand. 

And feels he yet can con(|ncr and command! 


The.sc greetings oer, the feelings that oerflriw. 

Yet grieve to win him back without a blow’; 

They sailed prepared lor vengeance — bad they known 
A woman’s hand secured that deed Ikt own. 

She were their Queen — less scrupulous are they 
Than haughty CJonrad how they win their w'ay. 

With many an iisking smile, and wondering stare. 

They whisper round, and ga/(' ujion Culnare; 

And her, at once abose — beiK'alh her s(*x, 

W’hoin blood appalled not, their r(‘gaids perpl(\\. 

To Conrad turns her faint imploring cyr*. 

She drops her veil, and stands in silimci' by; 

Her arms are meekly folded on that breast. 

Which — Conrad safe — to F.ite resigned the rest. 
Though wor.se than frenz.y could that bosom fill. 
Extreme in love or hate, in good or ill. 

The worst of crimes had left her Woman stilll 
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This Conrad marked, and felt — ah! could he less? — 

Hate of that deed — but grief for her distress; 

What she has done no tears can wash away. 

And Heaven must punish on its angry day: 

But — it was done: he knew, whatever her guilt. 

For him that poniard smote, that blood was spilt; 

And he was free! — and slic for him had given 
Her all on earth, and more than all in heaven! 

And now he turned him to that dark-eyed slave 

Whose brow was bowed beneath the glance he gave, 1700 

Who now seemed changed and humbled, faint and meek. 

But varying oft the colf)ur of her cheek 

To deeper shades of paleness — all its red 

That fearful spot which stained it from the dead! 

He took that hand — it trembled — now too late — 

So soft in love — so wildly nerved in hate; 

He clasped that hand — it trembled — and his own 
Ilatl lost its fiimness, and his voice its tone. 

“Gnlnare!'’ — but she replied not — ^“dear Gulnare!” 

She raised her eye — her only answer there — 1710 

At once she sought and sunk in his embrace; 

If he had diivcn her from that resting-place, 
llis had bcc!i more or less than mortal heart. 

But — good or ill — il bade her not depart. 

Perchance, but for the hodings of his breast. 

His latest virtue then had joined the rest. 

Yet even Medora might foigive the kiss 

That asked from form so fair no more than this. 

Tile first, the last that Frailty stole from Faith — 

To lips where Love had lavished all his breath, 1720 

To lips — whose broktai sighs such fragrance flhig. 

As he had fanned them freshly with his wing! 

XVIll 

They gain by twilight’s hour their lonely isle. 

To them the very rocks appear to smile; 

The liavcn hums with many a cheering sound. 

The beacons blaze their wonted stations round. 

The boats are diuting o’er the curly bay. 
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And sportive Dolphins bend them through the spray; 
Even the hoarse sea-bird’s shrill, discordant shriek, 
Greets like the welcome of his timeless beak! 

Beneath each lamp that through its lattice gleams, 

Their fancy paints the friends that trim the beams. 

Oh! what can sanctify the joys of home. 

Like Hope’s gay glance from Ocean’s troubled foam? 

XIX 

The lights are high on beacon and from bower. 

And 'midst them f'onrad sc'cks Medora’s tower: 

He looks in vain — ’tis strange — and all remark, 

Amid so many, hers alone is dark. 

*Tis strange — of yore its welcome mwcM* failed. 

Nor now, perchance, extinguished — only veiled. 

With the first boat descends he for the shore. 

And looks impatii'iit on the lingering oar. 

Oh! for a wing beyond the falcon’s flight. 

To bear him like an arrow* to that height! 

With the first pause the resting roweis gave. 

He waits not — looks not — h*aps into the wave. 

Strives through the surge, bestrides the beach, and high 
Ascends the path f. miliar to his (»ye. 

He leached his tuiict door — he paused — no sound 
Broke from within; ind all was night aionnd. 

He knocK'd, and loudly — loot'^tcp nor lepK 
Ann(jnnc< d that aii\ 'uMid oi dc'-nicd him nigh; 

He knc^cfecl, but faintly — loi his tivinhling hand 
Refused to .nd his heaw heart’s demaiid. 

The pfjrtvil uj-xmis — ’ tis a widl-kiiowu lace — 

But not the ioim lu panted to embr.ice. 

Its lips aie silent — twi^v his own essayed. 

And failed to fratne the cuestioii they (U l.iyed; 

He snalr-hc d the lamji — jt^ hgh.t will answt'r all — 
i <piits his gias]j, evpin’i.g in tlv' fall. 

Ji would n(;t Wait tor that reviving ray — 

/.s ion c-ouhl he have' lingered then' for day; 

Bi % glimmering through tlu' du.sky corridor, 

A rthcr cherjuers o’<*r tlu* shadowed fliuir; 

steps the chamher gain — his C'yes Ix'hold 
Ajy ;hat his heart believed not — yet foretoldl 
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He turned not — spoke n(jt — sunk not — fixed his look, 
And set the anxious franu3 that lately sliook: 

He ^azed — how long we gaze desjnte ol pain. 

And know', hut dare not own, we gaze in vain! 

In life itself she was so still and fair, 

I'hat Dt'ath with gentler asj)(‘c*t withered there; 

And tli(‘ cold flowcTS lier Cf)ld(*r hand contained. 

In that last grasp as tenderly wen) strai)ied 
As if she seareelv f(‘lt, hut fc*igne<l a sleep — 

And made it almost mockery yet to weep: 

The long dark lashes fringed he r lids of snow. 

And veiled — 'Fhought shrinks In'rn all that lurked helow'- 
Oh! o'er the eye Death most c*\erts his might. 

And hurls the Spirit from her throne of light; 

Sinks those hlue orhs in that k>ng last eclipse. 

But spares, as yet, tlu' charm around her lips — 

Y<*t, vet they s<*em as they forelxae to smile. 

And wished repose, — hnl only for a while; 

But tlu' whit(‘ shroud, and each extended tress. 

Lon<£, lair — hut spread in utter lih'li'ssness 
W’hieli, lat(' thi sport ol every sumuKr wind, 

K.sc‘a]ied the hallled wreath that stro\'' to hind; 
n hese — and llu' jivile iiuie ehei’k, iHxvimr the hier- 
But She is nothing — wlu'relore is he hen.'' 


XXT 

He aski'd no ((uestit'ii — all were 
Bv the firsi glance on that still, ’ 

It was enough — sh.e died — what 
Th(' lo\e of )outh, ihi' hope of h 
The source of softi’st w ish('s, U 
The only li\iug thing he could 
W'as relt at once — and he dc’ 

But did not fi'cl it k'ss; — the Ca 
For peace, those realms whiae C. 

'The proud, llu' wavward — who lia 
Tlieir jov, and find this earth I'lioiig 
Lose in that oni‘ tlu'ir all — perclianec 
But who in patience parts with all 
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Fun m^eny n stoic eye and aspect steio. 

Mask hearts wher* Grief hath little left 'to learn; 
And man) jfa withe ' ig thought lies hid, not lost. 
In smiles t least efit who wear them most. 


x\n 

By those, that deepest feel, is ill e\prcst 
The mdistin''* css of the suffering breast, 
Wlicie tho» d thoughts begin lo end m one, 
V/hi. h S'’ , n all the refuge found in none. 
No wu’i t’ seciet soul to snow. 

For Truti eloquence lo Woe. 

On Conr i soul Exiiauslion piest, 

ind S up iin->L lulled it ir »o ivSt, ^ 

So ‘ now — inothci’s sofhitss cr* 

l''ti wild eyes which hk< an infant " pt. 
It 'as me very weakness of his biain. 

Which thus coult'sed without iclieviiif pun 
N(me saw his tnckinag tears — pt'i chance, if seen, 
That us less flood of ^iiel had iu\ei been 
Nor long thev tHweel — lie dried them to depart, 
In helpless — h< odess — biokenness of heart 
The Sun goes forth but Conrad’s cki) is dim 
And the night comc'th — neVr to p iss from Turn 
There is no darkness like the cloud of oiind, 

'^u Griefs vain e\e — the blindest of the blincf 
uch m.iy not — ire not sc'e — but tin is aside 
lackest shade- — noi ^vill enduie a tr ide’ 
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nm((I ff^ r ‘oftiie‘> — Tped to wrong, 
ind I beguilect too long, 
f., Us the ciropruig dew 
f had h irilei ' d too, 
iithlv trills passed 
d |x*trified at last 
ighlniiig cleaves the rock, 
latteied it the shock, 
or beiieatli its nigged brow, 
de — it sheltered — saved till now. 
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The thunder caixljr^!^ •J bolt hath blasted bf'^h, L 840 

The Granite’s fir nnes^ and the Lily’s gjrowth: 

Th^' plan*- ’ ath left no leaf to tell 

Its tale, but si rt '*1 withered where it fell; 

Ai d of its eo^ \ bljiLkcn round 

But sliiveicd fra^i '"t ‘e barre*" ffrou id. 


'Tis mom — to \cT*l«iie on hi^ 'onelv hour 

Few dale, Inougli » o ^ Anstlnl»^ ,‘ht his tower. 

ITc was not ihcie, ii a sten iloi the shore, 

En night, al inn* d n isle uersed o’er: 

A.. )ther mom — n bids them seek, 1650 

And sho t 1 is n. *v r th weak, 

Mount — giott'v- f i‘ 0 iicncd in, 

'Ibc> hnd oi hoi * bo. ’ Ven ehuj i 

rheir hope inn# - * I < • i Lit n. m. 

'I IS idle all -inoon‘ M nii as ..v, 

And ( oniad eonn ^ not e nne *ot 'iic* that vlay 

\oi tiaee noi tidings his cMo n decLie 

Wheu In# s his giief ( i ])erishtil lus dtspar 

liOng i.iouinid his bar#! whom none eonl#! mourn beside. 

And fan the momiini n( they gase his lU c: lb60 

I OI him they lais# not the lecoiding stone — 

Ills death yet dn > om'. deeds too wKkis Known; 

He left a Caiisau/ tne to itlui times 
Janked with one * ind a thousand ci lines 

[Fu^t pub] , Frh. i, JSJ4] 


THE Pt CV (TllLLON 


[The poem wms wr o ii the s' niine'' #f 181t> .*fter 
and Sh(dlev had madi , tup b\ bo,a to the head ot ’.ake G# iieva 
and had \isitcd tin C! it« •; ol f^hir m 1 hough B. on’s a count 
IS based on a stoiy of I lan^’ois Bonn a d which h picked up on 
the spot .md w'liieh is in n i iiate both as to Inst mc.il o eiit 
chaiaeteis, it nas not faikd to he one the i lost gripj in ^ of '•h ' 
poetic tales, for which reason ]»iobabIv it is the p-*i 9 •’ 
known. Boniyard was once mcaic ousted in the dunr of 
Ion for four years (1532—1536) for lus political acti\*\ s 
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Duke Charles III of Savoy, but so far as* is known no brothers 
died with him. He was not chained but walked about so much 
that he N\’orc a path in the rock.] 

SONNET ON CHILLON 

Eternal Spirit of the chainless Mind! 

Brightest in dungeons. Liberty! thou art: 

For there thy habitation is the heart — 

The heart which love of thee alone can bind; 

And w hen thy sons to fetters are consigned — 

To fetters, and the damp vault’s day less gloom. 

Their countrv' conquers with their martyrdom. 

And Freedom’s fame finds wings on every wind. 
Chillon! thy prison is a holy place. 

And thy sad floor an altar — for ’twas trod. 

Until his very steps have left a trace 

Woni, as if thy cold pavc'mcnt were a sod. 

By Bonnivard! — May none those marks efface! 

For they appeal from tyranny to God. 


ADVERTISEMENT 

When this poem was ccmiposed, I was not sufficiently aware 
of the histor)’ of Bonnivard, or I should have endca\oured to 
dignify the sul)j(’ct by an attempt lo eelc*l)rale his courage and 
his virtues. With some account ol his lift* 1 lui\e lu'cn lurnished, 
by the kindness of a eili/en of that rejnil)lie, wliic'h is still proud 
of the memory of a man worthy ol llu' best age of ancient free- 
dom; — 


“Fran(;{)is de Bonnivard, fils de Louis d(» Bonnivard, originaire 
de Seyssel et ScMgneur de Lunes, nafjuil en 1496. 11 fit ses etudes 
a Turin: f*n lolO Jean Aime de Bonnivard, son onel(\ liii resigna 
le Prieiire de St. Vietcjr, fjiii abouti.sscjit aiix murs de Geneve, et 
qiii forinait un Ix'nefiei* eon.sidertible. . . . 

“Ce grand homrne — Mlonnivard meritc* ee litre par la force de 
son ame, la droiturc’ dc* .son eoMir, la nobl<*ss(' de .s(*s int(Mitions, la 
sagesse d(* .sr*s eon.seils, le courage de .ses deiiKirehes, retendue 
de ses connais.sances, et la vivacite de son issprit ), — vc grand 
homme, qui cxcitera Tadmiratioii de tons ceux qu'une vertii 
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h^roique peut encore 6mouvoir, inspirera encore la plus vive 
reconnaissance dans les coeurs des Gcnevois qiii aiment Geneve. 
Boiinivard cn fiit toujours un dcs plus fermes appuis: pour as- 
surer la liberte de notrc Republiquc, il ne craignit pas de perdre 
souvcnt la siennc; il oublia son repos; il meprisa ses richesses; il 
nc negligea rien pour afFcrmir le bonheur d'une patrie qu’il 
honora do son choix: des ce moment il la cherit comme le plus 
zele de ses citoyens; il la servit avec Tintrepidite d’un heros, et il 
ecrivit son Histoirc avec la naivete d’lin philosophc et la chaleur 
d’un patriote. 

“Il dit dans le commencement de son Histoire de Geneve, que, 
dcs (/nil rut commence de lire Vhistoire des nations, il se sentit 
entraine par son flyout pour les RepuhlUpies, dont il epousa tou- 
jours les interets: c Vst ce goiit pour la liberte qui lui fit sans doute 
adopter Geneve pour sa patrie. . . . 

“ilonni\'ard, encore jeiinc, s’annoiiga hautement comme le de- 
fcnseiir de Gi*nevc coni re le Due de Savoye et TEveque. . . . 

“En 1519, Bt)iinivard devient le martyr de sa patrie: Le Due 
do Savoye etant eiitre dans Geneve avec cinq cents hommes, 
Bonnivard eraint le ressentiinent du Due; il voiilut se retircr k 
Fribourg pour en eviter les suites; mais il fiit trahi par deux 
boinines (jui raccoinpagnaicMii, et conduit par ordre du Prince k 
Grolee, oii il resta prisonnier ]^endant deux ans. Bonnivard etait 
malheiireux dans ses voyages: comme ses malheurs n'avaient 
point ralenti son zele pour Geneve il etait toujours un ennemi 
r(*dou(abl(' pour ceux cpii la mena<^aient, et par consequent il 
d(*\Mit elre expose a leiirs coups. Il fut rencontre cn 1530 sur le 
Jura ]iar dc's voleurs, (jui le depouillerent, et qui le mirent encore 
entie 1< s mains du Due de Savove: ce Piince le fit enfermer dans 
le ("lialiMu de ("billon, on il resta sans etre interroge jusques en 
1530; il lul alors delivre par les Bernois, qui s'emparerent du 
Pays-dt‘-\\iud. 

“Bonni\'ard, en sorlant de sa eaptivite, eut le plaisir de trouver 
Geneve libre (*t refornu’e: la Hepubliqiie sVmpr' ssa dc lui te- 
moigner sa reconnaissanc e, et de le declommager des maux qu’il 
aveut soufFerls; clle le r<\ut Bourgeois de la ville an mois do Jiiin, 
1536; ellc' lui donna la maison habitee autrc'fois par le Vicaire- 
General, c't elle lui assigna une pension de deiLX cents ecus d*or 
tant cpi’il sejcuiruerait a Gemeve. Il fut admis dans le Conseil des 
Deu\-(\'nl (M) 1537. 

“Bonnivard n’a ]xis fini d\ iie utile: apres avoir travaille a rendre 
GcMic‘ve libre*, il reussil a la rendre tolerante. Bonnivard engagea 
le Conseil a aecorder [au\ eeelesi.'stic|ues et aux paysans] un terns 
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suifisant pour examiner les propositions quon leur faisait; il reussit 
par sa douceur: on prcche ton jours le Christianisme avec succ^s 
quand on le prechc avec charite. . . . 

“Bonnivard fut savant; ses manuscrits, qiii sont dans la biblio- 
cheque publiquc, prouvcnt qu’il .wait bien In les auteurs clas- 
siques Latins, et qu'il avait approlondi la thcologie ct Thistoire. 
Ce grand hommc aimait les sciences, et il croyait qu’elles pou- 
vaient faire la gloirc de Geneve; aussi il nc negligca ricn pour les 
fixer dans cette villc naissante; en 1551 il donna sa bibliotheque 
au public; elle fut le coniinenceinent de not re bibliotheque pu- 
bliquc; et ces livres sont en partie les rares et belles editions du 
quinzieme sieclo (ju’on voit dans notre collection. Knfin, pendant 
la memo annee, cc bon patriote institua la Republicpic son 
heritierc, a condition qu’elle einployerait ses biens a entretenir 
le college dont on projettait la fondation. 

“Il parait quo Bonnivard inoun't en 1570; mais on nc peuf 
I’assurer, parce qu'il y u une laenne dans le Xecrologe depuic 
le inois de Juillel, 1570, jus(|ues en 1571 .” — \Ilistoirc Littvrnir^ 
dc OncvCy par Jean Senebier (1711-1809), 1786, i. 131-137.] 

I 

Mv iiAiit is grey, but not with years. 

Nor glow it white 
In a single night. 

As men's have grown from sialden fears: 

My limbs are bovvcd, though not with toil. 

But rnst»*d wifh a vile repose. 

For they have been a (hingeon’s spoil. 

And mine has been the late ol those 
To whom llie goodly earth iiul .lir 

Are banned, and haired — forbidden f.ire; 10 

But this w IS for lu) father’s laitli 
J snflercd chain?; and courted death; 

Tliat father penslicd at the stake 
For tenets he would not toisake; 

And lor the same his lineal iac(^ 

In darkness found a dwelling place; 

We were seven — ^ss ho now arc one. 

Six in youth, and one in age, 

Finished as they bad begun. 

Proud of Persecution’s rage; 

One in fire, and two in field. 
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Their belief with blood have sealed. 

Dying as their father died. 

For the God their foes denied; — 

Three were in a dungeon cast. 

Of whom this wreck is left the last. 

11 

There are seven pillars of Gothic mould. 

In Chillon’s dungeons deep and old. 

There are seven columns, massy and grey. 

Dim with a dull imprisoned ray, 30 

A sunbeam which hath lost its way. 

And through the crevice and the cleft 
Of the thick \\ all is fallen and left; 

Creeping cVr the floor so damp. 

Like a marsh’s meteor lamp; 

And in each pillar there is a ring. 

And in each ring there is a chain; 

That iron is a cankering thing. 

For in these limbs its teeth remain. 

With marks that will not wear away, 40 

Till I have clone with this new day. 

Which now is painful to these eyes, 

W^hich have not seen the suii so rise 
For years — I cannot count tlu'in o’er, 

I lost their long and hea\y sco»>,- 
When my last bi other dropped and dl^d. 

And I lay living by liis side. 

m 

They chainc'd us each to a column stone 
And we w'cre tliree — yet, each ilone; 

We could not move' a single pace, fO 

We cc^uld not sc'c' each other’s lace. 

But with that pale and livid light 
Th.it made us strangers in our sight: 

And duis togethi'i* — yet apart, 

Fetten'd in hand, but loined in heart, 

’Twas still some so i ace in the' dearth 
Of the pure elements of earth. 

To hearken to each other’s speech. 
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And each turn comforter to each 

With some new hope, or legend old, 60 

Or song heroically bold; 

But even these at leng^h grew cold. 

Our voices took a dreary tone, 

An echo of the dungeon stone, 

A grating sound, not full and free. 

As they of yore were wont to be: 

It might be fancy — but to me 
They never sounded like our own. 

IV 

I was the eldest of the three. 

And to uphold and cheer the rest 70 

I ought to do — and did my best — 

And each did well in his degree. 

The youngest, whom my father loved. 

Because our mother’s brow was given 
To him, with eyes as blue as heaven — 

For him my soul was sorely moved: 

And truly might it be distressed 
To see such bird in such a nest; 

For he w’as beautiful as day — 

(When day was beaut ilul to me 80 

As to young eagles, being free) — 

A polar day, wliich will not see 
A sunset till its summer’s gone. 

Its sleepless summer of long light. 

The snow-clad offspring of tlu' si hi: 

And thus he was as pure and blight. 

And in his natural spirit gay. 

With tears for naught but others’ ills. 

And then they flowed like inouiitaiii rills. 

Unless he could assuage the w'oe 90 

Which he abhorred to view below. 


The other was as pure of mind. 

But formed to combat with his kind; 
Strong in his frame, and of a mood 
Which 'gainst the world in war had stood. 
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And perished in the foremost rank 
With joy: — but not in chfiins to pine: 

His spirit withered with their clank, 

I saw it silently decline — 

And so i^erchancc in sooth did mine: 

But yet I lorccd it on to cheer 
Hiose relics of a home so dear. 

He was a huiilci’ of the hills. 

Had fr)llr)wed there the deer and wolf 
To him this diiie^eon was a c^ulf. 

And lettered feet the worse of ills. 

VI 

Lake Leman lies by Chillon’s walls: 

A thousand feet in depth below 
Its massy waters meet and Hov\’; 

Thus much the fathom-line was sent 
From Chillon’s snow-white battlement. 

Which round about the wave inthralls: 

A double dungeon wall and wave 
Have made — and like a living grave. 

Below the surface of the lake 
The dark \’aiilt lies wherein we lay: 

We heard it ripple night and day; 

Sounding o'er our heads it kuoeked; 

And I have fell the winter’s spray 

W'ash through the bars when w aids were higl 

And w'anton in the happy sky; 

And then the ^ery loek hath rocked. 

And 1 h.iNo lelt it sli. ke, nnshocked. 

Because 1 c-oiikl have smiled to see 
The death that would have* s<‘t me free. 


^ II 

I said my nearer brother pined, 

I said his might \' heart declined. 

He loathed and ]nit away his food; 

It w'as not that 'twas coarse and rude. 
For we were used to hunter’s fare. 

And lor the like had little care: 

The milk drawn from the mountain goat 
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Was changed for water from the moat, 

Our bread was such as captives’ tears 
Have moistened many a thousand years. 

Since man first pent his fellow men 
Like brutes within an iron den; 

But what were these to us or him? 

These wasted not his heait or limb; 

My brother s soul was of that mould 140 

Which in a palace had grown cold. 

Had his free breathing been denied 
The range of the steep mountain’s side; 

But why delay the truth? — ^he died. 

I saw, and could not hold his head. 

Nor reach his dying hand — nor dead, — 

Though hard I strove, but strove in vain. 

To rend and gnash my bonds in twain. 

He died — and they unlocked his chain. 

And scooped for him a shallow grave ISO 

Even from the cold earth of our cave. 

I begged them, as a boon, to lay 
His corse in dust whereon the day 
Might shine — it was a foolish thought, 

But then within my brain it wrought. 

That even in death his freeborn breast 
In such a dungeon could not rest. 

I might have spared my idle prayer — 

They coldly laughed — and laid him there: 

The flat and turfless earth above 160 

The being we so much did love; 

His empty chain above it leant. 

Such Murder’s fitting monumentl 

VIII 

But he, the favourite and the flower. 

Most cherished since liis natal hour. 

His mother’s image in fair face. 

The infant love of all his race. 

His martyred father's dearest thought. 

My latest care, for whom I sought 
To hoard my life, that his might be 
Less wretched now, and one day free; 

He, too, who yet had held untired 
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A spirit natural or inspired — 

He, too, was struck, and day by day 
Was withered on the stalk away. 

Oh, Godl it is a fearful thing 
To see the human soul take wing 
In any shape, in any mood: 

I've seen it rushing forth in blood, 

Tve seen it on the breaking ocean 
Strive with a swoln convulsive motion. 
I've seen the sick and ghastly bed 
Of Sin delirious with its dread: 

But these were horrors — this was woe 
Unmixed with such — but sure and slow': 
He faded, and so calm and meek. 

So softly worn, so sweetly weak. 

So tearless, yet so tender — ^kind. 

And grieved for those he left behind; 
With all the whili* a cheek w'hose bloom 
Was as a mockery of the tomb. 

Whoso tints as gently sunk away 
As a departing rainbow's ray; 

An eye of most tiansparent light. 

That almost inadt* the dungeon bright; 
And not a word of murmur — not 
A groan o’er his untimely lot, — 

A little talk of better days, 

A little hope' my ow'ii to raise. 

For I was sunk in silence — ^lost 
In this last loss, of .ill the most; 

And then the sighs hi would suppress 
Of fainting Nature’s feebleness. 

More slow’lv dr.iw'n, grew’ less and less: 

I listened, but I could not hear; 

I called, for I was w'ild w'ith fear; 

I knew 'tw as hopeless, but my dread 
Would not be thus admonished; 

I called, anti thought I he.ird a sound — 

I burst my chain with one strong bound. 
And rushed to him: — I found him not, 
1 onl) stirred in tliis black spot, 

I only lived, 1 only drew' 

The accursed breath of dungeon-dew; 
The last, the sole, the dearest link 
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Between me and the eternal brink. 

Which bound me to my failing race. 

Was broken in this fatal place. 

One on the earth, and one bcneatli — 

My brothers — both had ceased to breathe! 

I took that hand which so still, 

Alas! my own was full as chill; 

I had not strength to stir, or strive. 

But felt that I was still alive — 

A frantic feeling, when wo know 
That what \vc love shall ne*er be so. 

I know not why 
I could not die, 

I had no earthly hope — ^but faith, 

And that forbade a selfish death. 

IX 

What next befell me then and there 
I know not well — I never knew — 

First came the loss of light, and air. 

And then of darkness too: 

I had no thought, no feeling — none — 

Among the stones I stood a stone. 

And was, scarce conscious what I wist. 

As shrubless crags within the mist; 

For all was blank, and bleak, and grey; 

It was not night — it was not day; 

It was not even the dungef)n-light. 

So hateful to my heavy sight, 

But vacancy absorbing space. 

And fixedness — without a place; 

There were no stars — ^no earth — no time — 

No check — no change — no good — no crime — 
But silence, and a stirless bicath 
Which neither was of life nor death; 

A sc*a of stagnant idleness. 

Blind, boundless, mute, and motionless! 

X 

A light broke in upon my brain, — 

It was the carol of a bird; 
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It ceased, and then it came again. 

The sweetest song car ever heard. 

And mind was thankful till my eyes 
Ran over with the glad surprise. 

And they that moment could not see 
I was the mate of misery; 

But then by dull degrees came back 

My senses to their wonted track; 260 

I saw the dungeon walls and floor 
Close slowly round me as before, 

I saw the glimmer of the sun 
Creeping as it before had done. 

But through the crevice where it came 
That bird was perched, as fond and tame. 

And tamer than upon the tree; 

A lovely bird, with azure wings. 

And song that said a thousand things. 

And seemed to say them all for me! 270 

I never saw its like before, 

I ne*c'r shall see its likeness more: 

It seemed like me to want a mate. 

But w’as not half so desolate. 

And it was come to love me w^hen 
None lived to love me so again. 

And cheering from my dungeon’s brink. 

Had brought me back to fet‘l and think. 

I know not if it late were free. 

Or broke its cage to perch on mine, 280 

But knowing well ca]')tivity. 

Sweet bird! T coiihl not wish for thine! 

Or if it were, in winged guise, 

A visitant from Paradise; 

For — Ileawn forgive tliat thought! the while 
Which made me both to weep and smile — 

1 sometimes deemc'd that it might be 
My brotlier’s soul conn* dowai to me; 

But then at last away it flew. 

And then ’twas mortal wa'll I knew, 290 

For he w^ould never thus have flown — 

And left me twaee so doubK lone, — 

Lone — as the corse within its shroud. 

Lone — as a solitary cloud, 

A single cloud on a sunny day. 
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While all the rest of heaven is clear, 

A frown upon the atmosphere. 

That hath no business to appear 

When skies arc blue, and earth is gay. 

XI 

A kind of change came in my fate. 

My keepers grew compassionate; 

I know not what had made them so. 

They were inured to sights of woe. 

But so it was: — my broken chain 
With links unfastened did remain. 

And it was liberty to stride 
Along my cell from side to side. 

And up and down, and then alhwait, 
And tread it over every part; 

And round the pilkus one by one. 
Returning w’hero iny walk begun. 
Avoiding only, as I trod. 

My brothers’ gravies without a sod; 

For if I thoiiglit with heedless tread 
My .step proianed their lowlv bed. 

My breath came gaspingly and thick. 

And inv crushed heart tedt blind and sick. 


XII 

I made a fooling in the wall, 

It was not therefrom to escape. 

For T had buried one and all. 

Who loved me in a liiiman shaiK", 

And the whole earth would henceloith be 
A wider prison unto me: 

No child — no sire — no kin had I, 

No partner in my mi.scMy; 

I thought of this, and I was glad. 

For thought of lh(*m had made me mad; 
But I was curious to ascend 
To my barred windows, and to bend 
Once more, upon the mountains high. 
The quiet of a loving eye. 
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xm 

I saw them — and they were the same. 

They were not changed like me in frame; 

I saw their thousand years of snow 
On high — ^their wide long lake below. 

And the blue Rhone in fullest flow; 

I heard the torrents leap and gush 
O'er channelled rock and broken bush; 

I saw the white-walled distant town. 

And whiter sails go skimming down; 

And then there was a little isle. 

Which in my very face did smile. 

The only one in view; 

A small green isle, it seemed no more. 

Scarce broader than my dungeon floor. 

But in it there were three tall trees. 

And o’er it blew the mountain breeze. 

And by it there were waters flowing. 

And on it there were young flowers growing. 
Of gentle breath and hue. 

The fish swam by the castle wall. 

And they seemed joyous ouch and all; 

The eagle rode the rising blast, 

Methought he never flew so fast 
As then to mo he s^'emed to fly; 

And then new teais c ime in my eye. 

And I felt troubled — and would fain 
I had not left iny recent chain; 

And wlu'n I did do'si'fud again. 

The darkness of mv dim abode 
Fell on me as a hea^w load: 

It was as is a new-dug grave. 

Closing o’er one we sought to save, — 

And yet my glance, too much opprest. 

Had almost need of such a rest. 

XIV 

It might be months, or years, or days — 

I kept no count, I took no note — 

I had no hope my eyes to raise. 
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And clear them of their dreary mote; 

At last men came to set me free; 370 

I asked not \\hv, and recked not where; 

It was at length the same to me, 

Fettered or fetterless to be, 

I learned to love despeir. 

And thus whm they appeared at last. 

And all my bonds aside were cast, 

These hea\ y \\ alls to me had grown 
A hcrmit*ige — and all my own! 

And half I felt as they were come 
To tear me from a second home: 380 

With spiders I had friendship made, 

And watched them in their sullen tiadc. 

Had seen the mice by moonlight play, 

And why should I feel less than they? 

We were all inmates of one place. 

And I, the monarch of each race. 

Had power to kill — ^\^et, strange to tell! 

In quiet we had learned to dwell; 

My very chains and I grew friends. 

So much a long communion tends 
To make us what wo are; — e\c*n I 
Regained my freedom w ith a sigh. 

[First pitbl, Dec, 5, 1816.] 
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BEPPO 

A VENETIAN STORY 

[Based on a true story then current in Venice. In a letter to 
John Murray, October 12, 1817, Byron says he has “written a 
poem (of 84 octave stanzas), humourous, in or after the excellent 
manner of Mr. Whistlecraft (whom I take to be Frere), on a 
Venetian anecdote which amused me.” He himself never said 
more of this anecdote. Actually the story was told to Byron and 
his friend John Cain Hobhouse on the evening of August 29, 
1817, at lia Mira, on the Brenta just outside of Venice, where 
Marianna Segati — “pretty as an antelope,” with “large black, 
Oriental eyes” — had established herself in Byron's house as his 
regular awica. It is perhaps ironically appropriate to the spirit of 
Beppo that it should have been told by the husband of Marianna, 
who, Hobhouse says, used to spend the weekends at La Mira to 
court another lady. 

This is the anecdote as Hobhouse recorded it in his diary: 

. . dine, ride, moonlight walk with B. Zagati [sic] at din- 
ner told us two singular stories . . . [the second one con- 
cerns us here] A Turk arrived at the Regina di Unghera [sic] 
inn at Venici' and lodged then — ^lie asked to speak to the mistress 
of the inn a buxom lady of 40 in keeping with several children 
and who had lost her husband many years before at sea — after 
some preliminaries my hostess went to the Turk who immediately 
shut the door and began (]ueslioning her about her family and her 
late husband — she told her loss — when the Turk asked if her 
husbtind had any jiartieular mark about him she said — ^yes he had 
a scar on his shoulder — something like this said the Turk pulling 
down his robe — I am your husband — I ha^ o been to Turkey — I 
have made a la^ge fortune and I make you three offers, either to 
<|uit your amoroso and come with me or to stay with your amoroso 
or to accept a pension and li\'e alone.” Hobhouse adds: The lady 
has not yet given an answer, but M. Zagati said — Tm sure I 
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would not leave my amoroso for any husband — ^looking at B. 
This is too gross even for me.” 

In a little more than a month Byron had transformed this 
"gross” episode which amused him into the poetic irony of 
Beppo,] 

Rosalind, Farewell, Monsieur Traveller; Look, you lisp, and wear 
strange suits: disable all the benefits of your own country; be out of 
love with your Nativity, and almost chide God for making you that 
countenance you are; or I will scarce think you have swam in a 
Gondola. 

— As Yon Like It. act iv. sc. 1, lines 33-35. 


Annotation of the Commentators. 

That is, been at Venice, which was much visited by the young 
English gentlemen of those times, and was then what Paris is now — 
the seat of all dissoluteness. — S. A. 


'Tis known, at least it should be, that throughout 
All countries of the Catholic persuasion. 

Some weeks before Shrove Tuesday comes about, 

The People take their fill of lecreation. 

And buy repentance, ere they grow devout. 

However high their rank, or low their station. 
With fiddling, feasting, dancing, drinking, masquing. 
And other things which may be had for asking. 


The moment night with dusky mantle covers 
The skies (and the more duskily the better). 

The Time less liked by husbands than by Iovcts 
Begins, and Prudery flings aside her fetter; 

And Gaiety on resllc.ss tiptoe hovers, 

Giggling with all the gallants who be.sel her; 

And there are songs and quavers, roaring, humming. 
Guitars, and every other sort of strumming. 
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And there are dresses splendid, but fantastical. 

Masks of all times and nations, Turks and Jews, 
And harlequins and clowns, with feats gymnastical, 
Greeks, Romans, Yankee-doodles, and flindoos; 

All kinds of dress, except the ecclesiastical. 

All people, as their fancies hit, may choose. 

But no one in these parts may quiz the Clergy, — 
Therefore lake heed, ye Freethinkers! I charge ye. 

IV 

You’d better walk about begirt with briars. 

Instead of coat and small clothes, than put on 
A single stitch reflecting upon triars. 

Although you swore it only was in fun; 

They’d haul you o’er the coals, and stir the fires 
Of Phlcgt'thon with every mother’s son. 

Nor s*iy one mass to cool the cauldron’s biibbV 
That boiled voiir bones, unless von naid th('in double. 


V 

But saving this, you may put on whate’er 
You like by way ol doublet, cape, or cloak, 
SiK'h as in Nbmmoulli-sircet, or in Rag Fair, 
Would rig vou out in seriousness or joke; 

And even in It.dy such jdacx's are. 

With pri'ttier name in softt*r ac*ec*nts spoke. 
For, ba.ting Cawent Garden, I can hit on 
No place that’s called “Pia/za” in Great Britain. 


VI 

This feast is named the Carnival, which being 
Intc'rprf'tcd, implies “farcwvell to flesh” — 

So called, because the name and thing agreeing. 

Through Lent they live on fish both salt and fresh. 
But why they usher Lent wilii so much gk'c in, 

Is more than I can ted, although I guess 
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^is as we take a glass with friends at parting. 

In the Stage-Coach or Packet, just at starting. 

VII 

And thus they bid farewell to '‘arnal dishes. 

And solid meats, and highly spiced ragouts. 

To live for forty days on ill-dressed fishes. 

Because they have no sauces to their stews; 

A thing which causes many "poohs” and “pishes,” 
And several oaths (which would not suit the Muse), 
From travellers accustomed from a boy 
To eat their salmon, at the least, with soy; 

VIII 

And therefore humbly I would recommend 
“The curious in fish-sauce,” before they cross 
The sea, to bid their cook, or wife, or friend. 

Walk or ride to the Strand, and buy in gross 
(Or if set out beforehand, these may send 
By any means least liable to loss), 

Ketchup, Soy, Chili-vinegar, and Harvey, 

Or, by the Lord! a Lent will well nigh starve ye; 


IX 

That is to say, if your religion’s Roman, 

And you at Rome \\ould do as Romans do. 
According to the proverb, — although no man. 

If foreign, is obliged to fast; and you. 

If Protestant, or sickly, or a woman. 

Would rather dine in sin on a ragout — 

Dine and be d — d! I don't mean to be coarse. 

But that's the penalty, to say no worse. 

X 

Of all the places where the Carnival 

Was most facetious in the days of yore. 

For dance, and, song, and serenade, and ball. 

And Masque, and Mime, and Mystery, and more 
Than I have time to tell now, or at all. 
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Venice the bell from every city bore, — 

And at the moment when I fix my story. 

That sea-born city was in all her glory. 

XI 

They’ve pretty faces yet, those same Venetians, 

Black eyes, arched brows, and sweet expressions still; 
Such as of old were copied from the Grecians, 

In ancient arts by moderns mimicked ill; 

And like so many Venuses of Titian’s 

(The best’s at Florence — see it, if ye will,) 

They look when leaning over the balcony. 

Or stepped from out a picture by Giorgione, 

XII 

Whose tints are Truth and Beauty at their best; 

And when you to Manirini’s palace go. 

That picture (howsoever fine the rest) 

Is loveliest to my mind of all the show; 

It may perhaps be also to your zest. 

And that’s the cause I rhyme upon it so: 

*Tis but a portrait of his Son, and Wife, 

And self; but such a Woman! Love in Life! 

XIII 

Love in full and length, not love ideal. 

No, nor idcMl be.iuly, that fin*' name. 

But something better still, so ver>’ real. 

That the swee t Model must have been the same; 

A thing that you would purchase, beg, or steal, 

Wer’l not impossible, besides a shame: 

The face recalls some face, as ’twere w ith pmi , 

You once have seen, but ne’er will see again; 

XIV 

One of those forms w’hieh flit by us, when we 
Are young, and fix our eyes on every face; 

And, oh! the Loveliness at times we sec 
In momentary gliding, th.e soft grace. 
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The Youth, the Bloom, the Beauty which agree. 

In many a nameless being we retrace. 

Whose course and home we knew not, nor shall know. 
Like the lost Pleiad seen no more below. 

XV 

I said that like a picture by Giorgione 
Venetian w'omen were, and so they are. 

Particularly seen from a balcony, 

(For beauty’s sometimes best set off afar) 

And there, just like a heroine of Goldoni, 

They peep from out the blind, or o’er the bar; 

And truth to say, they're mostly very pretty. 

And rather like to show it, more’s the pity! 


xvr 

For glances beget ogles, ogles sighs. 

Sighs ^^ishes, wishes words, and words a letter. 
Which flies on wings of light-heeled Mercuries, 

Who do such things because they know no better; 
And then, God knows what mischic'f may arise. 
When Lo\'e links two young pec'ple in one fetter. 
Vile assigiiaticnis, and adulterous beds. 

Elopements, broken vows, and hearts, and heads. 

XVII 

Shakespeare desc*ribed the sex in Desdemona 
As very fair, but yet suspect in fame. 

And to this day from Venice to Vc-rona 
Such matters may be probably the same. 

Except that since tlnrsc timc*s w.is never known a 
Husband whom mere suspicion could inflame 
To suffocate a wife no more than twenty. 

Because she had a ‘"Cavalier Servenle.” 

XVIII 

Their jealousy (if they are ever jealous) 

Is of a fair complexion altogether. 

Not like that sooty devil of Othello’s 
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Which smothers women in a bed of feather. 

But worthier of these much more jolly fellows. 
When weary of the matrimonial tether 
Ilis head for such a wife no mortal bothers. 

But takes at once another, or another s. 

XIX 

Didst ever see a Gondola? For fear 

You should not. I’ll describe it you exactly: 

'Tis a long covered boat that’s common here. 
Carved at the prow, built lightly, but compactly. 
Rowed by two rowers, each called "Gondolier,” 

It glides along the water looking blackly. 

Just like a coffin clapt in a canoe. 

Where none can make out what you say or do. 

XX 

And up and down the long canals they go. 

And under the Rialto shoot along. 

By night and day, all paces, swift or slow. 

And round the theatres, a sable throng. 

They wait in their dusk livery of woe, — 

But not to them do w^oeful things belong. 

For sometimes they contain a deal of fun. 

Like mourning coaches when the funeral’s done. 

XXI 

But to my story. — ’Tw'as some years ago. 

It may be thirty, hirty, more or less. 

The Carnival w'as at its height, and so 
Were all kinds of buffoonery and dress; 

A certain lady went to see the show. 

Her real name I know not, nor can guess. 

And so we’ll call her Laura, if you please. 

Because it slips into my verse with ease. 

XXII 

She was not old, nor yo’uig, nor at the years 
Which certain people call a **certain age** 
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Which yet the most uncertain age appears. 
Because I never heard, nor could engage 
A person yet by prayers, or bribes, or tears. 

To name, define by speech, or write on page. 
The period meant precisely by that word, — 
Which surely is exceedingly absurd. 


XXIII 

Laura was blooming still, had made the best 
Of Time, and Time returned the compliment. 
And treated her genteelly, so that, dressed, 

She looked extremely well w here’er she went; 
A prett\' woman is a w'eleome guest. 

And Laura’s brow a frown had rart'ly bent; 
Indeed, she shone all smiles, and seemed to flatter 
Mankind with her black eves for looking at her. 


XXIV 

She w’as a married woman; ’tis eonvenic'ut. 
Because in Crhristian countrii s ’tis a rule 
To view’ their little slips with eyf‘s more* k'liient; 

Wh(*reas if single I.ulies play the* fof)l, 

(LTnless witliin the period inter\'('nient 

A well-timed W{*cldiiig makes the scandal cool) 
I dcin’t know Ikav tliey e\ er can gel oxtr it. 
Except they inauagc never to discover it. 


XXV' 

Her husband sailed upon the* Adriatic, 

And made some vf)v.ig<'s, loo, in olh('r seas. 

And when lu‘ lav' in Quarantiiv lor pral'fjiK* 

(A forty days’ jjn-caution ’gainst <iise.is<'). 

His wife w^oiilfl moui<t, at times, hc’r higlavst attic. 
For thence she could discern tin* slii[) with ease 
He was a merchant trading to Aleppo, 

His name Giuseppe, called more briefly, Beppo. 
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XXVI 

He was a man as dusky as a Spaniard, 

Sunburnt with travel, yet a portly figure; 

Though coloured, as it were, within a tanyard, 
lie was a person both of sense and vigour — 

A Ix^tler seaman nev(T yet did man yard; 

And she, although her manner showed no rigour. 
Was deemed a woman of the strietest principle. 

So much as to be thought almost invincible. 

XXVII 

But several years elapsed since they had met; 

Some people thought the ship was lost, and some 
That he had somehow blundered into debt. 

And did not like the thought of steering home; 
And there weic several offered any bet. 

Or that he would, or that he would not come; 
For most mcMi (till by losing rendered sager) 

Will back their own opinions with a wager. 


XXVIII 

’Tis said that ihcir last paiting was pathetic. 

As jxirlings ollcn are, or ought to be. 

And their prcsciitinicnt was quite prophetic. 
That they should iie\ cr more each other see, 
(A sort ol morbid feeling, half poetic. 

Which I have knonii occur in two or three,) 
When kneeling on the shore upon her sad knee 
He left this Adriatic Ariadne. 


And Laura wailed long, and wept a little. 

And thought of we.iring weeds, as well she might; 
She* almost lost all appetite for victual. 

And < • uld n(>t sleep with ease alone at night; 
She deemed the window-frames and shutters brittle 
Against a daring lu .iacoreaker or sprite, 
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And so she thought it prudent to connect her 
With a vice-husband, chiefly to protect her, 

XXX 

She chose, (and what is there they will not choose. 
If only you will but oppose their choice?) 

Till Beppo should return from his long cruise. 

And bid once more her faithful heart rejoice, 

A man some women like, and yet abuse — 

A Coxcomb was he by the public voice; 

A Count of wealth, they said, as well as quality. 
And in his pleasures of great liberality. 

XXXI 

And then he was a Count, and then he knew 

Music, and dancing, fiddling, French and Tuscan 
The last not easy, be it known to you. 

For few Italians speak the right Etruscan. 

He was a critic upon operas, too. 

And knew all niceties of sock and buskin; 

And no Venetian audience could endure a 
Song, scene, or air, when he cried “seccatura!*' 

xxxii 

His ‘‘bravo” was decisive, for that sound 
Hushed “Academic” sighed in silent awe; 

The fiddlers tremljled as he looked around. 

For fear of some false note’s dctc'ctcd flaw; 

The “Prima Donna’s” tuneful heart would bound. 
Dreading the deep damnation of his “Bah!” 
Soprano, Basso, even the Conlra-Allo, 

Wished him five fathom under the Bialto. 

XXXIII 

He patronised the Impro visa tori. 

Nay, could himself extemporise some stanzas. 
Wrote rhymes, sang songs, could also tell a story. 
Sold pictures, and was skilful in the dance as 
Italians can be, though in this their glory 
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Must surely yield the palm to that which France has; 
In short, he was a perfect Cavaliero 
And to his very valet seemed a hero. 

XXXIV 

Then he was faithful too, as well as amorous; 

So that no sort of female could complain. 

Although thf'y’re now and then a little clamorous. 

He never put the pretty souls in pain; 

His heart was one of those which most enamour us. 
Wax to receive, and marble to retain: 

He was a lover of the good old school, 

Wlio still become more constant as they cool. 


XXXV 

No wonder sucli accomplishments should turn 
A female head, however sage and steady — 
With scarce a hope that Beppo could return, 

In law he v. as almost as good as dead, he 
Nor sent, nor wrote, nor showed the least concern. 
And she had waited several years already: 

And really it a man won’t let us know 
That he's alive, he's dead — or should be so. 


Besides, within the Alps, to every woman, 

(Although, Cod knows, it is a griev ous sin,) 

’Tis, I may say, pci iiilttv'd la have ttco men; 

I can’t tell who first brought the custom in. 

But “Cavalier ScMA c'iites” are quite common 
And no one notices or cares a pin; 

And we may call this (not to say the worst) 

A second maniage which corrupts the first. 

XXXVll 

The word was formerly a “Cicisbeo,” 

But that is n(^w grown vulgar and indecent; 

The Spaniards call the person a **Cortcjor 

For the same mode subsists in Spain, though recent; 
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And may perhaps at last be o’er the sea sent: 

But Heaven preserve Old England from such courses! 
Or what becomes of damage and divorces? 

xxxviii 

However, I still tliink, with all due deference 
To the fair single part of the creation. 

That married ladies should preserve the preference 
In tete a tete or general conversation — 

And this I say without peculiar reference 
To England, France, or any other nation — 

Because they know the world, and are at ease. 

And being natural, naturally please. 


XXXIX 

*Tis true, your budding Miss is very charming. 
But shy and awkward at first coming out. 

So much alarmed, that she is quite alarming. 

All Giggle, Blush — half Pertness, and half Pout; 
And glancing at M amnia, for fear there's harm in 
What you, she, it, or lh€*y, may be about: 

The Nursery still lisps out in all they utter — 
Besides, they always smell of bread and butter. 

XL 

But "Cavalier Servente” is the phrase 
Used in politest circles to express 
This supernumerary slave, who stays 
Close to the lady as a part of drc\ss. 

Her word the only law w hich he obeys. 

His is no sinecure, as you may guess; 

Coach, servants, gcjiidola, he goes to call. 

And carries fan and tippet, glovc's and shaw'l. 

XLI 

With all its sinful doings, I must say. 

That Italy’s a pleasant place to me. 

Who love to sec the Sun shine every day. 
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And vines (not nailed to walls) from tree to tree 
Festooned, much like the back scene of a play. 
Or melodrame, which people flock to see. 

When the first act is ended by a dance 
In vineyards copied from the south of France. 

XLU 

I like on Autumn evenings to ride out. 

Without being forced to bid my groom be sure 
My cloak is round his middle strapped about. 
Because the skies are not the most secure; 

I know too that, if stopped upon my route. 

Where the green alleys windingly allure. 

Reeling with grapes red wagons choke the way, — 
In England ’t would be dung, dust, or a dray. 


XI-III 

I also like to dine on bccaficas. 

To see the Sun set, sure he'll rise to-morrow. 

Not through a misty meaning twinkling weak as 
A drunken man’s dead eye in maudlin sorrow. 

But with all Heaven t’himself; the day wall break as 
Beautc’ous as cloudless, nor be forced to boiTOw 
That sort of farthing candlelight which glimmers 
Where reeking London’s smoky cauldron simmers. 

xi.iv 

I love the language, that solt bastard I.atin, 

Which melts like kisses from a female mouth. 

And sounds as if it should be wiit on satin. 

With svllabU's wliicli breathe of the sw’cet South, 
And gentU' li<iuids gliding all so j)at in. 

That not a single accent seems uncouth. 

Like our barsb noithern w^histling, grunting guttural. 
Which w e’re obliginl to hiss, and spit, and sputter all. 


XI.V 

I like the wo!n<'n loo (iwrgive my folly!). 

From the rich pt'asant cheek of ruddy bronze. 
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And large black eyes that flash on you a volley 
Of rays that say a thousand things at once. 
To the high Dama’s brow, more melancholy. 
But clear, and with a wild and liquid glance. 
Heart on her lips, and soul within her eyes. 

Soft as her clime, and sunny a*? her skies. 


XLVI 

Eve of the land which still is Paradise! 

Italian Beauty didst thou not inspire 
Raphael, who died in thy embrace, and vies 
^^’ith all we know of Heaven, or can desire. 

In N\hat he hath bequeathed us? — in what guise 
Though flashing from the fervour of the Iwre, 
Would wards describe thy past and present glow. 
While yet Canova can create below’? 


XLVII 

“England! with all thy faults I love th(‘e still,'* 

I said at Calais, and have not foigot il, 

I like to speak and lucubrate my fill; 

I like the government (but that is not it); 

I like the freedom of the press and quill; 

I like the Habeas Corpus (when w^eVe got it); 
I like a Parliamentary debate, 

Particularly when *tis not too late; 


XLVIII 

I like the taxes, wiicn they're not too many; 

I like a seacoal fire, when not too dear; 

I like a beef-steak, too, as well as any; 

Have no objection to a pot of beer; 

I like the weather, — ^when it is not rainy. 

That is, I like two months of ewe^ry year. 

And so God save the Regent, Church, and Kingl 
Which means that I like all and every thing. 
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XLDC 

Our standing army, and disbanded seamen. 

Poor’s rate. Reform, my own, the nation’s debt. 
Our little riots, just to show we’re free men. 

Our trifling bankruptcies in the Gazette, 

Our cloudy climate, and our chilly women. 

All these I can forgive, and those forget. 

And greatly venerate our recent glories. 

And wish they were not owing to the Tories. 

L 

But to my tale of Laura, — for I find 
Digression is a sin, that by degrees 
Becomes exceeding tedious to my mind, 

And, therefore, may the reader too displease — 
The gentle reader, who may wax unkind. 

And caring little for the Author’s ease. 

Insist on knowing what he means — a hard 
And hapless situation for a Bard. 

LI 

Oh! that I had the art of easy writing 

What should be easy reading! could I scale 
Parnassus, where the Muses sit inditing 
Those pretty poems never know'n to fail. 

How quickly would I print (the wxirld delighting) 
A Grecian, Syrian, or Ay.vyrian tale; 

And sell you, mixed w^ith w^cstern Sentimentalism, 
Some samples of the finest Orientalism. 


Lll 

But I am but a nameless sort of person, 

(A broken Dandy lately my travels) 

And take for rhyme, to hook my rambling verse on. 
The first that Walker’s Lexicon unravels. 

And when I can’t find that, I put a worse on. 

Not caring as I ought lor critic’s cavils; 
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IVe half a mind to tumble down to proso. 

But veise is more m fashion — so heic got si 

LIII 

The Count and I<auia made their ric\v ariangement. 
Which lasted, as aiiangt'mt nts sometimes do, 

Foi halt a do/tn jeais without estiangement, 

Thev had thou liHlc diftcit nces too 
Those je lions whifis, which nt‘\ei an^ change meant, 

In such afiairs theie piobabl\ aic tew 
Who have not Lad tins poiilmg soit of squabble. 

From sinneis of high station to the labble. 

LIV 

But, on the whole, they wcie a happv pair. 

As happv as unlawful kwe coulcl mak(' them, 

The gentVman was fond, the lady Lin 

Then chains so slight, *tvvas not v\oith while to break 
them 

The World behcLl tin m with indulgent air; 

The pious oiilv vMshed ‘ tht' Devil tale them^*' 

He took th^m not he vciv often wails 

And leaves old sinncis to be \oung ones’ baits. 

LV 

But the v^ wen vounu Old v\ hat v\ it bout our Youth 
Would Love b(^’ Wh it would "^oulh be without Love! 
Y’outh 1 ( ncls its jov caid svctclncss vigoui, tiuth. 

He ut soul, and all tbit seems as fiom above'. 

But langiiisliiiig wi*h v ( « rs it glows uncMith — 

Oik of lew tilings e\po,imoe don’t imjnovc; 

W'hifh IS, pcihqis tlu irason hy old fcllov/s 
Arc always so pi e posti rously jealous. 

LV I 

It was the C.irmval as I have said 

Som^* ‘^ix aiul thirl) stan/.is back, and, so, 

Lanr i the usual piepai.itions m.ick'. 

Which yf)ii do when your mind’s made up to go 
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To-night to Mrs. Boehm's masquerade, 

Spectator, or partaker in the show; 

The only difference known between the cases 
Is — here, we have six weeks of "varnished faces.” 

Lvn 

Laura, when dressed, was (as I sang before) 

A pretty woman as was ever seen. 

Fresh as the Angel o’er a new inn door. 

Or frontispiece of a new Magazine, 

With all the fashions which the last month wore. 
Coloured, and silver paper leaved between 
That and the title-page, for fear the Press 
Should soil with parts of speech the parts of dress. 

Lvra 

They went to the Ridotto; ’tis a hall 

Where People dance, and sup, and dance again; 
Its proper name, perhaps, were a masqued ball. 
But that’s of no importance to my strain; 

*Tis (on a smaller scale) like our Vauxhall, 
Excepting that it can’t be spoilt by rain; 

The company is "mixed” (the phrase I quote is 
As much as saying, they’re below your notice) ; 

LIX 

For a "mixed company” implies that, save 

Yourself and friends, and half a hundred more. 
Whom you may bow to without looking grave. 

The rest arc but a vulgar si't, the bore 
Of public places, where they basely brave 
The fashionable stare of twenty score 
Of well-bred persons, called ‘‘The World*'; but I, 
Although 1 know them, really don’t know why. 

LX 

This is the case in Engbu'd; at least was 
During the dynasty of Dandies, now 
Perchance succeeded by some other class 
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Of imitated Imitators: — ^how 
Irreparably soon decline, alas! 

The Demagogues of fashion: all below 
Is frail; how easily the world is lost 
By Love, or War, and, now and then, — ^by Frost! 


Crushed was Napoleon by the northern Thor, 

Who knocked his army down with icy hammer. 
Stopped by the Elements — like a Whaler— or 
A blundering novice in his new French grammar; 
Good cause had he to doubt the chance of war. 

And as for Fortune — but I dare not d — ^n her. 
Because, were I to ponder to Infinity, 

The more I should believe in her Divinity. 


She rules the present, past, and all to be yet. 

She gives us luck in lotteries, love, and marriage; 

I cannot say that she’s done much for me yet; 

Not that I mean her hounlic'S to disptirage, 

WeVc not vet closed account>, and wo shall see yet 
How much she'll make amends for past miscarriage; 
Meantime the Goddess I'll no more imporhnie. 

Unless to thank her when she’s made my fortune. 

I.XIII 

To turn, — and to reluni; — the Devil take it! 

This story slips lor ever through my fingers. 

Because, just as the stanza likes to make it. 

It needs must bt' — and sn it rather lingers; 

This form of verse beean, 1 can’t well break it. 

But must keep time and tunc like public singers; 

But if I once get through my present measure. 

I’ll take another when I’m nc’xt at leisure*. 

LXIV 

They went to the Ridotto (’tis a place 

To which I mean to go myself to-morrow. 
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Just to divert my thoughts a little space 

Because I’m rather hippish, and may borrow 
Some spirits, guessing at what kind of face 

May lurk beneath each mask; and as my sorrow 
Slackens its pace sometimes, I’ll make, or find. 
Something shall leave it half an hour behind.) 


LXV 

Now Laura moves along the joyous crowd. 

Smiles in her eyes, and simpers on her lips; 

To some she whispers, others speaks aloud; 

To some she curtsies, and to some she dips. 
Complains of warmth, and, this complaint avowed, 
Her lover brings the lemonade she sips; 

She then surveys, condemns, but pities still 
Her dearest friends for being dressed so ill. 


LXVI 

One has false curls, another too much paint, 

A third — where did she buy that Irightful turban? 
A fourth’s so pale she fears sh(*’s going to faint, 

A fifth’s look’s vulgar, dowd\ish, and suburban, 

A sixth’s white silk has got a yellow taint, 

A seventh’s thin muslin surely will be her bane. 
And lo! an eighth appears, — “I'll sec no more!” 

For fear, like Banquo’s kings, they reach a score. 


LXVII 

Meantime, while she was thus at others gazing. 
Others were levelling their looks at her; 

She heard the men’s half-w'hispercd inode of praising. 
And, till ’tw'as done, determined not to stir; 

The women only thought it quite amazing 
That, it lier lime of life, so many were 
Admirers still, — ^but “Men arc so debased — 

Those brazen Creatures always suit their taste.” 
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LXVIU 

For my part» now, I ne*er could understand 
Why naughty women — ^but I won’t discuss 
A thing which is a scandal to the land, 

I only don’t see why it should be thus; 

And if I were but in a gown and band. 

Just to entitle me to make a fuss, 

I’d preach on this till Wilber force and Romilly 
Should quote in their next speeches from my homily. 


LXIX 

While Laura thus was seen and seeing, smiling. 
Talking, she knew not why, and cared not what. 
So that her female friends, with envy broiling. 
Beheld her airs, and triumph, and all that; 

And well-dressed males still kept before her filing. 
And passing bowed and mingled with her chat; 
More than the rest one person seemed to stare 
With pertinacity that’s rather rare. 


LXX 

He was a Turk, the colour of mahogany; 

And Laura saw him, and at first was glad. 
Because the Turks so much admire philogyny. 
Although their usage of their \vivi*s is sad, 

’Tis said they use no belter than a dog any 

Poor wom^iii, whom they pureliase like a pad: 
They have a number, though they ne’er exhibit ’em. 
Four wives by law, and concubines “ad libitum.” 


LXXI 

They lock them up, and veil, .uid guard them d.iily. 
They scarctOy can behold thc*ir male relations. 

So that their moments do not pass so gaily 

As is .supposed the case* with northern nations; 
Confinement, too, must make them look c|uile palely; 
And as the Turks abhor long conversations. 
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Their days are either passed in doing nothing. 

Or bathing, nursing, making love, and clothing. 

LXXU 

They cannot read, and so donT lisp in criticism; 

Nor write, and so they don’t a£Fect the Muse; 

Were never caught in epigram or witticism. 

Have no romances, sermons, plays, reviews, — 

In Harams learning soon would make a pretty schism! 

But luckily these Beauties are no "Blues”; 

No bustling Botherby have they to show ’em 
"That charming passage in the last new poem”: 

LXXIII 

No solemn, antique gentleman of rhyme. 

Who having angled all his life for Fame, 

And getting but a nibble at a time, 

Still fussily keeps fishing on, the same 
Small "Triton of the minnows,” the sublime 
Of Mediocrity, the furious tame, 

The Echo’s echo, usher of the school 
Of female wits, boy bards — in short, a fool! 

LXXIV 

A stalking oracle of awful phrase. 

The approving "Good/” (by no means good in law) 
Humming like flies around the newest blaze. 

The bluest of bluebottles you e’er saw. 

Teasing with blame, excruciating with praise. 
Gorging the little fame he gets all raw. 

Translating tongues he knows not even by letter. 

And sweating plays so middling, bad were better. 

LXXV 

One hates an author that’s all author — fellows 
In fool cap uniforms turned up with ink. 

So very anxious, clever, fine, and jealous. 

One don’t know whi.l to say to them, or think. 
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Unless to puff them with a pair of bellows; 

Of Coxcombry's worst coxcombs e'en the pink 
Are preferable to these shreds of paper. 

These unquenched snufRngs of the midnight taper. 

LXXVi 

Of these same we see several, and of others. 

Men of the World, who know the World like Men, 
Scott, Rogers, Moore, and all the better brothers. 
Who think of something else besides the pen; 

But for the children of the “Mighty Mother’s,” 

The would-be wits, and can't-be gentlemen, 

I leave them to their daily “tea is ready,” 

Smug coterie, and literary lady. 

LXXVII 

The poor dear Mussulttromen whom I mention 
Have none of these instructive pleasant people. 
And one would seem to them a new invention. 
Unknown as bells within a Turkish steeple; 

I think ’twould almost be worth while to pension 
(Though best-sown projects very oft<‘n reap ill) 

A missionary author — just to preach 
Our Christian usage of the parts of speech. 

LXXVIII 

No Chemistry for them unfolds her gases. 

No Metaphysics arc let loose in lectures. 

No Circulating Library amasses 

Religious novels, moral tales, and strictures 
Upon the living manners, as they pass us; 

No Exhibition glares with annual pictures; 

They stare not on the stars from out their attics. 

Nor deal (thank God for that!) in Mathematics. 

LXXIX 

Why I thank God for that is no gmat matter, 

I have my reasons, you no douljt siipposc*. 

And as, perhaps, they would not highly flatter. 
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I'll keep them for my life (to come) in prose; 

I fear I have a little turn for Satire, 

And yet methinks the older that one grows 
Inclines us more to laugh than scold, though Laughter 
Leaves us so doubly serious shortly after. 

LXXX 

Oh, Mirth and Innocence! Oh, Milk and Water! 

Ye happy mixtures of more happy days! 

In these sad centuries of sin and slaughter. 
Abominable Man no more allays 
His thirst with such pure beverage. No matter, 

I love you both, and both shall have my praise: 

Oh, for old Saturn’s reign of sugar-candy! — 

Meantime I drink to your return in brandy. 

LXXXI 

Our Laura’s Turk still kept his eyes upon her, 

Less in the Mussulman than Christian way, 

Wliich sc<^ms to say, “Madam, I do you honour. 

And while I please to stare, you’ll please to stay.” 
Could staring win a woman, this had won her. 

But Laura could not thus be led astray; 

She had stood lire too long and well, to boggle 
Even at this Stranger’s most outlandish ogle. 

LXXXII 

The morning now was on the point of breaking, 

A turn of lime at which I would advise 
Ladies who hav e been dancing, or partaking 
In any other kind of exercise. 

To make their preparation for forsaking 
The ball room ere the Sun begins to rise. 

Because when once the lamps and candles fail. 

His blushes make them look a little pale. 

LXXXIII 

I’ve seen some balls and revels in my time. 

And stayed them over for some silly reason. 
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And then I looked (I hope it was no crime) 

To see what lady best stood out the season; 

And though IVe seen some thousands in their prime 
Lovely and pleasing^ and who still may please on, 
I never saw but one (the stars withdrawn) 

Whose bloom could after dancing dare the Dawn. 


LXXXIV 

The name of this Aurora Til not mention. 
Although I might, for she was nought to me 
More than that patent work of God's invention, 
A charming woman, whom we like to see; 
But \vriting names would merit reprehension. 
Yet if you like to find out this fair She, 

At the next London or Parisian ball 

You still may mark her cheek, out-blooming aU. 


LXXXV 

Laura, who knew it would not do at all 

To meet the daylight after seven hours' sitting 
Among three thousand people at a ball. 

To make her curtsey thought it right and fitting; 
The Count was at her elbow with her shawl. 

And they the room were on the point of quitting. 
When lo! those cursed Gondoliers had got 
Just in the very place where they should not. 


ucxxvi 

In this they're like our coachmen, and the cause 

Is much the same — the crowd, and pulling, hauling. 
With blasphemies enough to break their jaws. 

They make a never intermitted bawling. 

At home, our Bow-street gem'men keep the laws. 

And here a sentry stands within your calling; 

But for all that, there is a deal of swearing. 

And nauseous words past mentioning or bearing. 
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LXXXVII 

The Count and Laura found their boat at last. 
And homeward floated o’er the silent tide. 
Discussing all the dances gone and past; 

The dancers and their dresses, too, beside; 
Some little scandals eke; but all aghast 

(As to their palace-stairs the rowers glide) 
Sate Laura by the side of her adorer. 

When lol the Mussulman was there before her! 


Lxxxvm 

“Sir,” said the Count, with brow exceeding grave, 
“Your unexpected presence here will make 
It necessary for myself to crave 

Its import? But perhaps 'tis a mistake; 

I hope it is so; and, at once to waive 

All compliment, I hope so for yotir sake; 

You understand my meaning, or you shalV* 

“Sir,” (quoth the Turk) “ ’tis no mistake at all; 


LXXXIX 

‘T’hat Lady is my tvifer Much wonder paints 
The lady’s changing cheek, as well it might; 

But where an Englishwoman sometimes faints, 

Italian females don’t do so outright; 

They only call a little on their Saints, 

And then come to themselves, almost, or quite; 

Which saves much hartshorn, salts, and sprinkling faces. 
And cutting stays, as usual in such cases. 

xc 

She said, — what could she say? Why, not a word; 

But the Count courteously invited in 
The Si ranger, much appeased by what he heard: 

“Such things, perhaps, we’d best discuss within,” 

Said he; “don’t let us m: ke ourselves absurd 
In public, by a scene, nor raise a din. 
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For then the chief and only satisfaction 

Will be much quizzing on the whole transaction.” 

xci 

They entered, and for Coffee called — ^it came, 

A beverage for Turks and Christians both. 
Although the way they make it’s not the same. 

Now Laura, much recovered, or less loth 
To speak, cries “Beppo! what’s your pagan name? 

Bless me! your beard is of amazing growth! 

And how came you to keep away so long? 

Are you not sensible ’twas very wrong? 

xcu 

“Are you really, truly, now a Turk? 

With any other women did you wive? 

Is’t true they use thc^ir fingers tor a fork? 

Well, that’s the prettiest Shaw’l — as I'm alive! 
You’ll give it me? They say you eat no poik. 

And how so many years did you coiiliivt' 

To — Bless me! did I ever? Xo, I ne\er 

Saw a man growm so yellow ! Howl’s your liver? 

XCIII 

“Beppo! that beard of yours becomes you not; 

It shall he shaved lielore yf)u’re a day older: 

Why do you w’ear it? Old. I had forgol — 

Pray don’t you think th<' w'cathc'r Iutc' is colder? 
How do I look? Y<iU sh.iii’t stir fioni this spot 

In that C{ue<»r dr<*ss, lor f(Mr that some' beholder 
Should find you out, and make the sloiy knowai. 
How short your h.iir is! Lord! how' grey it’s grown!’' 

xriv 

What answer Beppo made to these dc'inands 
Is more than I know. He w'as cast away 
About where Troy stood once, and nothing stands; 

Became a slave of course, and for his pay 
Had bread and bastinadoes, till some bands 
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Of pirates landing in a neighbouring bay. 

He joined the rogues and prospered, and became 
A renegade of indifferent fame. 

xcv 

But he grew rich, and with his riches grew so 
Keen the desire to see his home again. 

He thought himself in duty bound to do so. 

And not be always thieving on the main; 

Lonely he felt, at times, as Robin Crusoe, 

And so he hired a vessel come from Spain, 

Bound for Corfu: she was a fine polacca. 

Manned with twelve hands, and laden with tobacco. 

xcvi 

Himself, and much (heaven knows how gotten!) cash. 
He then embarked, with risk of life and limb. 

And got clear oiF, altliough the attempt was rash; 

lie said that Providcticc protected liim — 

For my part, I say nothing — lest we clash 
In our opinions: — well — the ship was trim. 

Set sail, and kept her reckoning fairly on. 

Except three days of calm when off Cape Bonn. 

XCVII 

They reached the Island, he transferred his lading. 
And self and live stock to another bottom. 

And passed lor a tnic Turkey-merchant, trading 

With goods of ^arious names — but IVe forgot 'em. 
However, he got off by this evading. 

Or else the people would perhaps have shot him; 
And thus at X^enict landed to reclaim 
His wife, leligioii, house, and Christian name. 

xevni 

His wife received, thi' Patriarch re-baptized him, 

(He made the Church i present, by the way;) 

He then threw off the garments which disguised him. 
And borrowed the Count’s smallclothes for a day: 
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His friends the more for his long absence prized him. 
Finding he’d wherewithal to make them gay, 

With dinners, where he oft became the laugh of them. 
For stories — ^but I don’t believe the half of them. 

xcix 

Whate’er his youth had sufFered, his old age 

With wealth and talking made him some amends; 
Though Laura sometimes put him in a rage. 

I’ve heard the Count and he were always friends. 
My pen is at the bottom of a page, 

Which being finished, here the story ends: 

’Tis to be wished it had been sooner done. 

But stories somehow lengthen when begun. 

[Fir^ pubU Fc^. 28 . 1818 .] 


FRANCESCA OF RIMINI 


FROM THE INFERNO OF DANTE 

CANTO THE FIFTH 

‘The Land where I was born sits by the Seas 
Upon that shore to which the Po descends, 

With all his followers, in search of peace. 

Love, which the gentle heart soon apprehends. 

Seized him for the fair person which was ta’en 
From me, and me even yet the mode offends. 

Love, who to none beloved to love again 

Remits, seized me with wish to please, so strong. 

That, as thou see’st, yet, yet it doth remain. 

Love to one death conducted us along. 

But Caina waits for him our life who ended:’ 

These were the accents uttered by her tongue. — 
Since I first listened to the.se Souls offended, 

I bowed my visage, and so kept it till — 

‘What think’st thou?’ said the bard; when I unblended. 
And recommenced: ‘Alas! unto such ill 

How many sweet thoughts, what strong ecstacies. 
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Led these their evil fortune to fulfil!* 

And then I turned unto their side my eyes. 

And said, 'Francesca, thy sad destinies 20 

Have made me sorrow till the tears arise. 

But tell me, in the Season of sweet sighs. 

By what and how thy Love to Passion rose. 

So as his dim desires to recognize?* 

Then she to me: 'The greatest of all woes 
Is to remind us of our happy days 
In misery, and that thy teacher knows. 

But if to leani our Passion’s first root preys 
Upon thy spirit with such Sympathy, 

I will do even as he who weeps and says. 30 

We read one day for pastime, seated nigh. 

Of Lancilot, how Love enchained him too. 

We were alone, quite unsuspiciously. 

But oft our eyes met, and our cheeks in hue 
All o’er discoloured by that reading were; 

But one point only wholly us o’ertnrew; 

When we read the long-sighed-for smile of her. 

To be thus kissed by such devoted lover. 

He, who from me can be divided ne’er, 

Kissed my mouth, trembling in the act all over: 40 

Accursed was the book and he who wrote! 

That day no further leaf we did uncover.’ 

While thus one Spirit told us of their lot. 

The other wept, so that with Pity’s thralls, 

I swooned, as if by Death I had been smote. 

And fell down even as a dead body falls. 

March 20, 1820. 

[Firsf published, 1830.] 




DRAMA 


MANFRED 

A DRAMATIC POEM 

■‘There arc more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, 

Than are dreamt of in your philosophy.” 

[Hamlet, i,, 5.] 


DRAMATIS PERSONS 

Manfred 

Chamois Hunter 

Abbot of St. Maurice 

Manuel 

Herman 

Witch of the Alps 

Arimanes 

Nemesis 

The Destinies 

Spirits, etc. 

The Scene of the Drama is amongst the Higher Alps — partly 
in the Castle of Manfred, and partly in the Mountains. 


ACT I 

Scene I — Manfred alone. — Scene, a Gothic Gallery. — Time, 

Midnight. 

Manfred. The lamp must be replenished, but even then 
It will not burn so long as I must watch; 

My slumbers — if I slumber — arc not sleep. 

But a continuance of enduring thought, 
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Which then 1 can resist not: in my heart 
There is a vigil, and these eyes but close 
To look within; and yet I live, and bear 
The aspect and the form of breathing men. 

But Grief should be the Instructor of the wise; 

Sorrow is Knowledge: they who know the most lo 

Must mourn the deepest o er the fatal truth — 

The Tree of Knowledge is not that of Life. 

Philosophy and Science, and the springs 
Of Wonder, and the wisdom of the World, 

I have essayed, and in my mind there is 
A power to make these subject to itself — 

But they avail not: I have done men good. 

And I have met with good even among men — 

But this availed not: I have had my foes. 

And none have baftled, many fallen before me — 20 

But this availed not: — <iood — or evil — life — 

Powers, passions — all I see in other beings. 

Have been to me as rain unto the sands. 

Since that all-nameless hour. I have no dread, 

And feel the curse to have no natural fear. 

Nor fluttering throb that beats with hopes or wishes. 

Or lurking love of something on the earth 
Now to my task, — 

Mysterious Agency! 

Ye Spirits of the unbounded Universe! 

Whom I have sought in darkness and in light — 30 

Ye, who do compass earth about, and dwell 
In subtler essence — ^ye, to whom the tops 
Of mountains inaccessible are haunts. 

And Earth’s and Ocean’s caves familiar things — 

I call upon ye by the written charm 

Which gives me power upon you — Biso! Appear! 

[A pause. 

They come not yet. — Now by the voice of him 
Who is the first among you — ^l^y this sign, 

Which makes you tremble — ^by the claims of him 

Who is undying, — Rise! Appear! Appear! 40 

[A pause. 

If it be so. — Spirits of Earth and Air, 

Ye shall not so elude mel By a power. 

Deeper than all yet urged, a tyrant-spell, 
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Which had its birthplace in a star condemned. 

The burning wreck of a demolished world, 

A wandering hell in the eternal Space; 

By the strong curse which is upon my Soul, 

TTie thought which is within me and around me, 

I do compel ye to my will. — Appear! 

[A star is seen at the darker end of the gallery; 
it is stationary; and a voice is heard singing. 


First Spirit 

Mortal! to thy bidding bowed, 50 

From my mansion in the cloud. 

Which the breath of Twilight builds. 

And the Summer’s sunset gilds 
With the azure and vermilion, 

Which is mixed for my pavilion; 

Though thy quest may be forbidden. 

On a star-beam I have ridden. 

To thine adjuration bowed; 

Mortal — be thy wish avowed! 

Voice of the Second Spirit 

Mont Blanc is the Monarch of mountains; eo 

They crowned him long ago 
On a throne of rocks, iu a robe of clouds. 

With a Diadem of snow. 

Around his v\ aist are forests braced. 

The Avalanche in his hand; 

But ere it fall, that thundering ball 
Must pause for iny command. 

The Glacier’s cold and restless mass 
Moves onward day by day; 

But I am he who bids it pass, 79 

Or with its ice delay. 

T am the Spirit of the place. 

Could make the mountain bow 
And quiver to his ravemed base — 

And what with me would’st Thou? 
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Voice of the Third Spirit 

In the blue depth of the waters. 

Where the wave hath no strife. 

Where the Wind is i stranger. 

And the Sea-snake hath life. 

Where the Mermaid is decking 80 

Her green hair with shells. 

Like the storm on the surface 
Came the sound of thy spells; 

0 er my calm Hall of Coral 
The deep Echo rolled — 

To the Spirit of Ocean 
Thy wishes unfold! 

Fourth Spirit 

Where the slumbering Earthquake 
Lies pillowed on fire, 

And the lakes of bitumen 90 

Rose boilingly higher; 

Where the roots of the Andes 
Strike deep in the earth. 

As their summits to heaven 
Shoot soaringly forth; 

1 have quitted my birthplace. 

Thy bidding to bide* — 

Thy spell hath subdued me. 

Thy will be my guide! 

Fifth Spirit 

I am the rider of the wind, lOO 

The stirrer of the storm; 

The hurricane I left behind 
Is yet with lightning warm; 

To speed to thee, o’er shore and sea 
I swept upon the blast: 

The fleet I met sailed well — and yet 
’Twill sink ere night be past. 
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Sixth Spirit 

My dwelling is the shadow of the Night, 

Why doth thy magic torture me with ught? 

Seventh Spirit 

The Star which rules thy destiny no 

Was ruled, ere earth began, by me: 

It was a World as fresh and fair 
As e’er revolved round Sun in air; 

Its course was free and regular. 

Space bosomed not a lovelier star. 

The Hour arrived — ^and it became 
A wandering mass of shapeless flame, 

A pathless Comet, and a curse. 

The menace of the Universe; 

Still rolling on with innate force, 120 

Without a sphere, without a course, 

A bright deformity on high. 

The monster of the upper sky! 

And Thou! beneath its influence born — 

Thou worm! whom I obey and scorn — 

Forced by a Power (which is not thine. 

And lent thee but to make thee mine) 

For this brief moment to descend, 

Wliere these weak Spirits round thee bend 

And parley w ith a thing like thee — 130 

What would St thou. Child of Clay! with me? 

The Seven Spirits 

Earth — ocean — air — night — mountains — ^winds — ^tliy Star, 

Are at thy beck and bidding. Child of Clay! 

Before thee at thy quest their Spirits are — 

What would’st thou with us. Son of mortals — say? 

M anfred. F orgetf illness 

First Spirit. Of what — of whom — and why? 

Manfred. Of that which is within me; read it there — 

Ye know it — ^and I cannot utter it. 

Spirit. We can but give thee that which we possess; 

Ask of us subjects, sovereignty, the power 
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O^er earth — ^the whole, or portion— or a sign 
Which shall control the elements, whereof 
We are the dominators, — each and all, 

These shall be thine. 

Manfred, Oblivion — ^self-oblivion 1 

Can ye not wring from out the hidden realms 
Ye offer so profusely — ^what I ask? 

Spirit, It is not in our essence, in our skill; 

But — ^thou may*st die. 

Manfred, Will Death bestow it on me? 

Spirit, We are immortal, and do not forget; 

We arc eternal; and to us the past 150 

Is, as the future, present. Art thou answered? 

Manfred, Ye mock me — ^but the Power which brought ye here 
Hath made you mine. Slaves, scoff not at my will! 

The Mind — the Spirit — the Promethean spark, 

The lightning of my being, is as bright. 

Pervading, and far darting as your own, 

And shall not yield to yours, though cooped in clay! 

Answer, or I will teach you what I am. 

Spirit, We answer — as we answered; our reply 
Is even in thine own words. leo 

Manfred, Why say ye so? 

Spirit. If, as thou say’st, thine essence be as ours. 

We have replied in telling thee, the thing 
Mortals call death hath nought to do with us. 

Manfred. I then have called ye from your realms in vain; 

Ye cannot, or ye will not, aid me. 

Spirit, Say — 

What we possess we offer; it is thine: 

Bethink ere thou dismiss us; — ask again; 

Kingdom, and sway, and strength, and length of days — 
Manfred. Accursed! what have I to do with days? 

They are too long already. — Hence — ^begone! 170 

Spirit. Yet pause: being here, our will would do thee service; 
Bethink thee, is there then no other gift 
Which we can make not worthless in thine eyes? 

Manfred. No, none: yet stay— one moment, ere we part, 

I would behold ye face to face. I hear 
Your voices, sweet and melancholy sounds, 

As Music on the waters; and I see 
The steady aspect of a clear large Star — 
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But nothing more. Approach me as ye are. 

Or one— or all — ^in your accustomed forms. 180 

Spirit. We have no forms, beyond the elements 
Of which we are the mind and principle: 

But choose a form — ^in that we will appear. 

Manfred. 1 have no choice; there is no form on earth 
Hideous or beautiful to me. Let him, 

Who is most powerful of ye, take such aspect 
As unto him may seem most fitting — Gomel 

Seventh Spirit (appearing in the shape of a beautiful female 
figure). Behold! 

Manfred. Oh God! if it be thus, and thou 
Art not a madness and a mockery, 

I yet might be most happy. I will clasp thee, 190 

And we again will be 

[The figure vanishes. 
My heart is crushed! 

[Manfred falls senseless. 

(A voice is heard in the Incantation which follows.) 

When the Moon is on the wave. 

And the glow-worm in the grass. 

And the meteor on the grave, 

And the ^^isp on the morass; 

When the falling stars are shooting. 

And the answered owls are hooting. 

And the silent leaves are still 
In the shadow of the hill. 

Shall my soul be upon thine, 200 

With a power and with a sign. 

Though thy slumber may be deep. 

Yet thy Spirit shall not sleep; 

There are shades which will not vanish, 

There are thoughts thou canst not banish; 

By a Power to thee unknown. 

Thou canst never be alone; 

Thou art wrapt as with a shroud. 

Thou art gathered in a cloud; 

And for ever s’lalt thou dwell 
In the spirit of this spell. 
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Though thou seest me not pass by. 

Thou shalt feci me with thine eye 
As a thing that, though unseen. 

Must be near thee, and hath been; 

And when in that secret dread 
Thou hast turned around ihy head. 

Thou shalt marvel I am not 
As thy shadow on the spot, 

And the power which thou dost feel 220 

Shall be what thou must conceal. 

And a magic voice and verse 
Hath baptized thee with a curse; 

And a Spirit of the air 
Hath begirt thee with a snare; 

In the wind there is a voice 
Shall forbid thee to rejoice; 

And to tliee shall Night deny 
All the quiet of her sky; 

And the day sliall have a sun, 230 

Which shall make thee wish it done. 

From thy false tears I did distil 
An essence which hath strength to kill; 

From thy ow n heart I then ditl w ring 
The black blood in its blackest spring; 

From thy owai smile I snatched the snake. 

For there it coiled as in a brake; 

From thy owm lip I drew the charm 
Which gave all these their chieh’st harm; 

In proving c^'ery poison known, 240 

I found the strongest was thine own. 

By the cold breast and serpent smile. 

By thy uiifatliomed gulfs of guile. 

By that most seeming virtuous eye. 

By thy shut .soul’s hypocrisy; 

By the perfection of thine art 
Which passed for human thine own heart: 

By thy delight in others’ pain. 

And by thy brotherhood of Gain, 

I call upon thee! and compel 
Thyself to be thy proper Hell! 
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And on thy head I pour the vial 
Which doth devote thee to this trial; 

Nor to slumber, nor to die, 

Shall be in thy destiny; 

Though thy death shall still seem near 
To thy wish, but as a fear; 

Lo! the spell now works around thee. 

And the clanklcss chain hath bound thee; 

O’er thy heart and brain together 260 

Hath the word been passed — ^now wither! 

Scene II — The Mountain of the Jungfrau. — Time, Morning . — 
Manfhed alone upon the cliffs. 

Manfred. The spirits I have raised abandon me. 

The spells which I have studied baffle me. 

The remedy I recked of tortured me: 

T lean no more on superhuman aid; 

It hath no pow er upon the past, and for 
The future, till the past be gulfed in darkness. 

It is not of my search. — My Mother Earth! 

And thou fresh-breaking Day, and you, ye Mountains, 

Why are ye beautiful? I cannot love ye. 

And thou, the bright E}e of the Universe, lO 

That openest over all, and unto all 

Art a delight — tliou shin’st not on my heart. 

And you ye crags, upon w hose.extreme edge 
T stand, and on the torrent’s brink beneath 
Behold the tall ]iiiK\s dwindU d as to shrubs 
In dizziness of distance; when a leap, 

A stir, a motion, even a breath, w'ould bring 
My breast upon its rocky bosom’s bed 
To rest for e\'er — wla'iefore do I pause? 

I feel the impulse — vet I do not plunge; 20 

I sec the peril — ^\’et do not recede; 

And my brain reels — and }^et my foot is firm: 

There is a pow'er upon me which withholds. 

And makes it my fatality to live, — 

If it be life to wx'ar w'ithiii myself 
This barrenness of Spirit, and Ut be 
My own Soul’s sepulchre, for I have ceased 
To justify my deeds unto myself — 
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The last infirmity of evil. Aye, 

Thou winged and cloud-cleaving minister, 30 

[An Eagle passes. 

Whose happy flight is highest into heaven. 

Well may’st thou swoop so near me — I should be 
The prey, and gorge thine eaglets, thou art gone 
Where the eye cannot follow thee; but thine 
Yet pierces downward, onward, or above. 

With a pervading vision. — Beautiful! 

How beautiful is all this visible world! 

How glorious in its action and itself! 

But we, who name ourselves its sovereigns, we. 

Half dust, half deity, alike unfit 40 

To sink or soar, with our mixed essence make 
A conflict of its elements, and breathe 
The breath of degradation and of pride. 

Contending with low wants and lofty will. 

Till our Mortality predominates. 

And men are — ^what they name not to themselves, 

And trust not to each other. Hark! the note, 

[The Shepherds pipe in the distance is heard. 
The natural music of the mountain reed — 

For here the patriarchal days are not 

A pastoral fable — pipes in the liberal air, so 

Mixed with the sweet bells of the sauntering herd; 

My soul would drink those echoes. Oh, that I were 
The viewless spirit of a lovely sound, 

A living voice, a breathing harmony, 

A bodiless enjoyment — born and dying 
With the blest tone which made me! 

Enter from helow a Chamois Hunter. 

Chamois Hunter. Even so 

This way the Chamois leapt; her nimble feet 
Have baffled me; my gains to-day will scarce 
Repay my break-neck travail. — ^What is here? 

Who seems not of my trade, and yet hath reached 60 

A height which none even of our mountaineers, 

Save our best hunters, may attain: his garb 

Is goodly, his mien manly, and his air 

Proud as a free-bom peasant's, at this distance: — 

I will approach him nearer. 
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Manfred (not perceiving the other). To be thus — 

Grey-haired witn anguish, like these blasted pines. 

Wrecks of a single winter, barkless, branchless, 

A blighted trunk upon a cursed root. 

Which but supplies a feeling to Decay — 

And to be thus, eternally but thus, 70 

Having been otherwise! Now furrowed o’er 

With wrinkles, ploughed by moments, not by years 

And hours, all tortured into ages — hours 

Which I outlive! — ^Ye toppling crags of ice! 

Ye Avalanches, whom a breath draws down 
In mountainous o’erwhelming, come and crush me! 

I hear ye momently above, beneath, 

Crash with a frequent conflict; but ye pass. 

And only fall on things that still would live; 

On the young flourishing forest, or the hut 80 

And hamlet of the harmless villager. 

Chamois Hunter. The mists begin to rise from up the valley; 
I’ll warn him to descend, or he may chance 
To lose at once his way and life together. 

Manfred. The mists boil up around the glaciers; clouds 
Rise curling fast beneath me, white and sulphury. 

Like foam from the roused ocean of deep Hell, 

Whose every wave breaks on a living shore. 

Heaped witli the damned like pebbles. — I am giddy. 

Chamois Hunter. I must approach him cautiously; if near, 90 
A sudden step will startle him, and he 
Seems tottering already. 

Manfred, Mountains have fallen, 

LiCaving a gap in the clouds, and with the shock 

Rocking their Alpine brethren; Ailing up 

The ripe green valleys with Destruction’s splinters; 

Damming the rivers with a sudden dash. 

Which crushed the waters into mist, and made 
Their fountains And another channel — thus. 

Thus, in its old age, did Mount Rosenberg — 

Why stood I not beneath it? 

Chamois Hunter. Friend! have a care, lOO 

Your next step may be fatal! — for the love 
Of Him who made you, stand not on that brink! 

Manfred (not hearing him). Such would have been for me a 
Atting tomb; 

My bones had then been quiet in their depth; 
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They had not then been strewn upon the rocks 
For the wind's pastime — as thus — thus they shall be — 

In this one plunge. — Farewell, ye opening Heavens 1 
Look not upon me thus reproachfully — 

You were not meant for me — Earth! take these atoms! 

[As Manfred is i.*’ act to sfiring from the cliffy 
the Chamois Hun'fer seizes and retains him 
icith a sudden grasp. 

Chamois Hunter. Hold, madman! — though aweary of thy life. 
Stain not our pure vales with thy guilty blood: iii 

Away with me — I will not quit my hold. 

Manfred. I am most sick at heart — nay, grasp me not — 

1 am all feebleness — the mountains whirl, 

Spinning around me 1 grow blind ^What ait thou? 

Chamois Hunter. I’ll answer that anon. — Away with me 

The clouds grow thicker there — now lean on me — 

Place your foot here — here, take this staff, and cling 
A moment to that shrul) — now give me your hand. 

And hold fast my girdle — softly — well — 120 

The Chalet will be gained within an hour: 

Come on, we’ll quickly find a surer footing, 

And something like a pathway, which the torrent 
Hath washed since w^inter. — Come, ’tis bravely done — 

You should have been a hunter. — Folknv me. 

[As they descend the rocks with difficulty, the 
scene closes. 


ACT II 

Scene I — A Cottage among the Bernese Alps . — Manfred and 
the Chamois IIcxteh. 

Chamois Hunter. No — no — yet pause — tliou must not yet go 
forth: 

Thy mind and body arc alike unfit 
To trust each other, for some hours, at least; 

When thou art better, I will be thy guide — 

But whither? 

Manfred. It imports not: I do know 
My route full well, and need no further guidance. 

Chamois Hunter. Thy garb and gait })cspcak thee of high 
lineage — 
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One of the many chiefs, whose castled crags 

Look o’er the lower valleys — ^which of these 

May call thee lord? I only know their portals; 10 

My way of life leads me but rarely down 

To bask by the huge hearths of those old halls, 

Carousing with the vassals; but the paths. 

Which step from out our mountains to their doors, 

I know from childhood — which of these is thine? 

Manfred, No matter. 

Chamois Hunter, Well, Sir, pardon me the question. 

And be of better cheer. Come, taste my wine; 

’Tis of an ancient vintage; many a day 
’T has thawed my veins among our glaciers, now 
Let it do thus for thine — Come, pledge me fairly! 20 

Manfred. Away, away! there’s blood upon the brim! 

Will it then never — never sink in the earth? 

Chamois Hunter, What dost thou mean? thy senses wander 
from thee. 

Manfred. I say ’tis blood — ^my blood! the pure warm stream 
Which ran in the veins of my fathers, and in ours 
When we were in our youth, and had one heart, 

And loved each other as we should not love. 

And this was shed: but still it rises up, 

Colouring the clouds, that shut me out from Heaven, 

Where thou art not — and I shall never be. 30 

Chamois Hunter. Man of strange words, and some half- 
maddening sin. 

Which makes thee people vacancy, whale’er 
Thy dread and sufferance be, there’s comfort yet — 

The aid of holy men, and heavenly patience 

Manfred. Patience — and patience! Hence — that word was 
made 

For brutes of burthen, not for birds of prey! 

Preach it to mortals of a dust like thine. — 

I am not of thine order. 

Chamois Hunter. Tlianks to Heaven! 

I would not be ol thine for the free fame 

Of William Tell; but whatsoe’er thine ill, 40 

It must be borne, and these wild starts are iweless. 

Manfred. Do I not bear it? — Look on me — I live. 

Chamois Hunter. This i'-* • onvulsion, and no healthful life. 
Manfred. I tell thee, man! I have lived many years, 

Many long years, but they are nothing now 
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To those which I must number: ages — ages — 

Space and eterni^ — and consciousness. 

With the fierce thirst of death — ^and still unslaked I 

Chamois Hunter. Why, on thy brow the seal of middle age 
Hath scarce been set; I am thine elder far. 50 

Manfred. Think’st thou existence cloth depend on time? 

It doth; but actions are our epochs: mine 
Have made my days and nights imperishable. 

Endless, and all alike, as sands on the shore. 

Innumerable atoms; and one desert, 

Barren and cold, on which the wild waves break. 

But nothing rests, save carcasses and wrecks. 

Rocks, and the salt-surf weeds of bitterness. 

Chamois Hunter. Alas! he’s mad — ^but yet I must not leave 
him. 

Manfred. I would I were — ^for then the things I see 00 

Would be but a distempered dream. 

Chamois Hunter. What is it 

That thou dost see, or think thou look’st upon? 

Manfred. Myself, and thee — a peasant of the Alps — 

Thy humble virtues, hospitable home. 

And spirit patient, pious, proud, and free; 

Thy self-respect grafted on innocent thoughts; 

Thy days of health, and nights of sleep: thy toils. 

By danger dignified, yet guiltless; hopes 
Of cheerful old age and a quiet grave. 

With cross and garland over its green turf, 70 

And thy grandchildren’s love for epitaph! 

This do I see — and then I look within — 

It matters not — my Soul was scorched already! 

Chamois Hunter. And would’st thou then exchange thy lot for 
mine? 

Manfred. No, friend! I would not wrong thee, nor exchange 
My lot with living being: I can bear — 

However wretchedly, ’tis still to bear — 

In life what others could not brook to dream. 

But perish in their slumber. 

Chamois Hunter. And with this — 

This cautious feeling for another’s pain, 80 

Canst thou be black with evil? — say not so. 

Can one of gentle thoughts have wreaked revenge 
Upon his enemies? 

Manfred. Oh! no, no, no! 
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My injuries came down on those who loved me — 

On those whom I best loved: I never quelled 
An enemy, save in my just defence — 

But my embrace was fatal. 

Chamois Hunter. Heaven give thee rest! 

And Penitence restore thee to thyself; 

My prayers shall be for thee. 

Manfred. I need them not. 

But can endure thy pity. I depart — 90 

’Tis time — ^farewell! — Here's gold, and thanks for thee— 

No words — it is thy due. — Follow me not — 

I know my path — the mountain peril's past; 

And once again I charge thee, follow not! 

[Exit Manfred. 

Scene II — A lower Valley in the Alps. — A Cataract. 
Enter Manfred. 

It is not noon — the Sunbow's rays still arch 
The torrent with the many hues of heaven. 

And roll the sheeted silver's waving column 
O'er the crag's headlong perpendicular, 

And fling its line of foaming light along. 

And to and fro, like the pale courser’s tail. 

The Giant steed, to be bestrode by Death, 

As told in the Apocalypse. No eyes 
But mine now drink this sight of loveliness; 

I should be sole in this sw eet solitude, 10 

And wnlh the Spirit of the place divide 

The homage of these waiters. — I will call her. 

[Manfulo takes some of the water into the palm 
of his hand and fin^s it into the air, mutter- 
ing the adjuration. After r. pause, the Witch 
or niE Ai.ps rises beneath the arch of the 
sunhotv of the torreyit. 

Beautiful Spirit! w'ith thy hair ol light. 

And daz/liiig eyes of glory, in whose lorm 
The charms of Earth's least mortal daughters grow 
To an unearthly slatun , in an essence 
Of purer elements; while the hues of youth, — 

Carnationed like a sleeping Infant’s cheek. 

Rocked by the beating of her mother’s heart. 
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Or the rose tints, which Summer’s twilight leaves 20 

■^on the lofty Glacier’s virgin snow. 

The blush of earth embracing with her Heaven, — 

Tinge thy celestial aspect, and make tame 

The beauties of the Sunbow which bends o’er thee. 

Beautiful SpiritI in thy calm clear brow. 

Wherein is glassed serenity of Soul, 

Which of itself shows immortality, 

I read that thou wilt pardon to a Son 

Of Earth, whom the abstruser powers permit 

At times to commune with them — if that he 80 

Avail him of his spells — ^to call thee thus. 

And gaze on thee a moment. 

Witch. Son of Earth! 

I know thee, and the Powers which give thee power! 

I know thee for a man of many thoughts. 

And deeds of good and ill, extreme in both. 

Fatal and fated in thy sufferings. 

I have expected this — ^what would’st thou with me? 

Manfred. To look upon thy beauty — nothing further. 

The face of the earth hath maddened me, and I 

Take refuge in her mysteries, and pierce 40 

To the abodes of those who govern her — 

But they can nothing aid me. I have sought 
From them what they could not bestow, and now 
I search no further. 

Witch. What could be the quest 

Which is not in the power of the most powerful, 

The rulers of the invisible? 

Manfred. A boon; — 

But why should I repeat it? ’twere in vain. 

Witch. I know not that; let thy lips utter it. 

Manfred. Well, though it torture mo, ’tis but the same; 

My pang shall find a voice. From my youth upwards SO 

My Spirit walked not with the souls of men. 

Nor looked upon the earth with human eyes; 

The thirst of their ambition was not min(‘. 

The aim of their existenee was not mine; 

My joys — my griefs — my pas.sion.s — and my powers. 

Made me a stranger; though I wore the form, 

I had no sympathy with breathing flc\sh. 

Nor midst the Creatures of Clay that girded me 
Was there but One who — ^but of her anon. 
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I said with men, and with the thoughts of men, so 

I held but slight communion; but instead. 

My joy was in the wilderness, — ^to breathe 
The difficult air of the iced mountain’s top. 

Where the birds dare not build — ^nor insect’s wing 
Flit o’er the herbless granite; or to plunge 
Into the torrent, and to roll along 
On the swift whirl of the new-breaking wave 
Of river-stream, or ocean, in their flow. 

In these my early strength exulted; or 

To follow through the night the moving moon, 70 

The stars and their development; or catch 
The dazzling lightnings till my eyes grew dim; 

Or to look, list’ning, on the scattered leaves. 

While Autumn winds were at their evening song. 

These were my pastimes, and to be alone; 

For if the beings, of whom I was one, — 

Hating to be so, — crossed me in my path, 

I felt myself degraded back to them. 

And all was clay again. And then I dived. 

In my lone wanderings, to the caves of Death, 80 

Searching its cause in its effect; and drew 

From withered bones, and skulls, and heaped up dust. 

Conclusions most forbidden. Then I passed 

The nights of years in sciences untaught. 

Save in the old-time; and with time and toil. 

And terrible ordeal, and such penance 
As in itself hath ]mwer u]ion the air. 

And spirits that do compass air and earth. 

Space, and the ]^eopled Infinite, I made 

Mine eyes familiar with Eternity, 90 n 

Such as, before me, did the Magi, and 
He who from out their fountain-dwellings raised 
Eros and Antcros, at Cadara, 

As I do thee; — and with my knowledge grew 
The thirst of knowledge, and the power and joy 
Of this most bright intelligence, until 

Witch. Proceed. 

Manfred. Oh! I but thus prolonged my words. 

Boasting these idle attribute's, because 
As I approach the core of mv heart’s grief — 

But — ^to my task. I have not named to thee 
Father or mother, mistress, friend, or being. 


100 
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With whom I wore the chain of human ties; 

If I had such, they seemed not such to me — 

Yet there was One 

Witch. Spare not thyself — proceed. 

Manfred. She was like me in lineaments — her eyer — 

Her hair — ^her features — all, to the very tone 
Even of her voice, they said were like to mine; 

But softened all, and tempered into beauty: 

She had the same lone thoughts and wanderings. 

The quest of hidden knowledge, and a mind il 

To comprehend the Universe: nor these 
Alone, but with them gentler powers than mine. 

Pity, and smiles, and tears — ^which I had not; 

And tenderness — ^but that I had for her; 

Humility — and that I never had. 

Her faults were mine — ^her virtues were her own — 

I loved her, and destroyed herl 

Witch. With thy hand? 

Manfred. Not with my hand, but heart, which broke her heai 
It gazed on mine, and withered. I have shed 
Blood, but not hers — and yet her blood was shed; l2u 

I saw — and could not stanch it. 

Witch. And for this — 

A being of the race thou dost despise — 

The order, w’hich thine ow'n would rise above. 

Mingling with us and ours, — thou dost forego 
The gifts of our great knowledge, and shrink*st back 
To recreant mortality Away! 

Manfred. Daughter of Air! I tell thee, since that hour — 

But words aie bicath — look on me in my sleep. 

Or watch my watchings — Come and sit by me! 

My solitude is solitude no more, 130 

But peopled with the Furies; — I have gnashed 
My teeth in darkness till returning morn. 

Then cursed myself till sunset; — I have prayed 
For madness as a blessing — ^'tis denied me. 

I have affronted Death — but in the war 
Of elements the waters shiuiik from me*. 

And fatal things passed harmless; the cold hand 
Of an all-pitiless Demon held me back. 

Back by a single hair, which would not break 

In Fantasy, Imagination, all 140 

The affluence of my soul — ^which one day was 
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) A Croesus in creation — I plunged deep, 
j But, like an ebbing wave, it dashed me back 
I Into the gulf of my unfathomed thought. 

’ I plunged amidst Mankind — Forgetfulness 
I sought in all, save where 'tis to be found — 

And that I have to learn — ^my Sciences, 

My long pursued and superhuman art. 

Is mortal here: I dwell in my despair — 

And live — and live for ever. 

Witch. It may be 150 

That I can aid thee. 

Manfred. To do this thy power 

Must wake the dead, or lay me low with them. 

Do so — in any shape — in any hour — 

With any tortiu’e — so it be the last. 

Witch. That is not in my province; but if thou 
. Wilt swear obedience to my will, and do 
My bidding, it may help thee to thy wishes. 

Manfred. I will not swear — Obey I and whom? the Spirits 
Whose presence I command, and be the slave 
•’ Of those who served me — Neverl 

Witch. Is this all? leo 

Hast thou no gentler answer? — ^Yet bethink thee. 

And pause ere thou rcjectest. 

' Manfred. I have said it. 

J Witch. Enough! I may retire then — say! 

Manfred. Retire! 

[The Witch disappears. 

Manfred (alone). We arc the fools of Time and Terror: Days 
Steal on us, and steal from us; yet we live. 

Loathing our life, and dreading still to die. 

In all the days of this detested yoke — 

This vital weight upon the struggling heart. 

Which sinks with sorrow, or beats quick with pain, 

Or joy that ends in agony or faintness — 170 

In all the days of ]iast and future — for 

In life there is no present — ^wc can number 

How few — how less than few — ^wherein the soul 

Forbears to pant for death, and yet draws back 

As from a stieam in winter, though the chill 

Be but a moment’s. I have on.' icsource 

Still in my science — I can call the dead. 

And ask them what it is we dread to be: 
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The sternest answer can but be the Grave, 

And that is nothing; if they answer not 180 

The buried Prophet answered to the Hag 
Of Endor; and the Spartan Monarch drew 
From the Byzantine maid’s unsleeping spirit 
An answer and his destiny — he slew 
That which he loved, unknowing what he slew. 

And died unpardoned — though he called in aid 
The Phyxian Jove, and in Phigalia roused 
The Arcadian Evocators to compel 
The indignant shadow to depose her wrath. 

Or fix her term of vengeance — she replied 100 

In words of dubious import, but fulfilled. 

If I had never lived, that which I love 
Had still been living; had I never loved 
That which I love would still be beautiful. 

Happy and giving happiness. What is she? 

What is .she now? — a sufferer for my sins — 

A thing I dare not think upon — or nothing. 

Within few hours I shall not call in vain — 

Yet in this hour I dread the thing I dare: 

Unti^ this hour 1 lever shrunk to gaze 200 

On 5irit, g * d r evil — ^now I tremble. 

And eel ^ ftj e cold thaw upon my heart. 

But 1 can act even what I most abhor, 

And champion human fears. — ^The night approaches. 

[Exit. 


Scene III — The summit of the Jungfrau Mountain. 
Enter First Destiny. 

The Moon is rising broad, and round, and bright; 

And here on snows, where never human foot 
Of common mortal trod, we nightly tread. 

And leave no traces: o’er the savage sea. 

The glassy ocean of the mountain ice. 

We skim its rugged breakers, which put on 
The aspect of a tumbling tempest’s foam 
Frozen in a moment — a dead Whirlpool’s image: 

And this most steep fantastic pinnacle, 

The fretwork of some earthquake — where the clouds 
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Pause to repose themselves in passing by — 

Is sacred to our revels, or our vigils; 

Here do I wait my sisters, on our way 
To the Hall of Arimanes — for to-night 
Is our great festival — ^*tis strange they come not. 

A Voice without, singing. 

The Captive Usurper, 

Hurled down irc«in the throne. 

Lay buried in torpor. 

Forgotten and lone; 

I broke through his slumbers, 20 

I shivered his chain, 

I leagued him with numbers — 

He*s Tyrant again 1 

With the blood of a million he’ll answer my care. 

With a Nation’s destruction — ^his flight and despairl 

Second Voice, without. 

The Ship sailed on, the Ship sailed fast, 

But I left not a sail, and I left not a mask; 

There is not a plank of the hull or the deck. 

And there is not a WTctch to lament o’er his wreck; 

Save one, whom I held, as he swam, by the hair, so 

And he was a subject well worthy my care; 

A traitor on land, and a pirate at sea — 

But I saved him to wTeak further havoc for me! 

First DEsn^^Y, answering. 

The City lies sleeping; 

The mom, to deplore it, 

May dawn on it weeping: 

Sullenly, slowly. 

The black plague flew o’er it — 

Thousands lie low^ly; 

Tens of tlumsands shall perish; 40 

The living shall fly from 
The sick they should cherish; 
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But nothing can vanquish 
The touch that they die from. 

Sorrow and anguish, 

And evil and dread. 

Envelop a nation; 

The blest are the dead. 

Who see not the sight 

Of their own desolation; 50 

This work of a night — 

This wreck of a realm — this deed of my doing — 

For ages IVe done, and shall still be renewing! 

Enter the Second and Thiiu> Destinies. 

The Three. 

Our hands contain the hearts of men, 

Our footsteps are their graves; 

We only give to take again 
The Spirits of our slaves! 

First Destiny. Welcome! — ^Where's Nemesis? 

Second Destiny. At some great work; 

But what I know not, for my hands were full. 

Third Destiny. Behold she cometh. 

Enter Nemesis. 

First Destiny. Say, where hast thou been? 60 

My Sisters and thyself are slow to-night, 

Nemesis. I was detained repairing shattered thrones — 
Marrying fools, restoring dynasties — 

Avenging men upon their enemies. 

And making them repent their own revenge; 

Goading the wise to madness; from the dull 
Shaping out oracles to rule the world 
Afresh — for they were waxing out of date. 

And mortals dared to ponder for themselves. 

To weigh kings in the balance — and to speak 70 

Of Freedom, the forbidden fruit. — Away! 

We have outstayed the hour — amount we our clouds! 


[Exeunt. 
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Scene IV — The Hall of Arimanes. — Arimanes on his Throne, a 
Globe of Fire, surrounded by the Spirits. 

Hymn of the Spirits. 

Hail to our Masterl — Prince of Earth and Air! 

Who walks the clouds and waters — ^in his hand 
The sceptre of the Elements, which tear 
Themselves to chaos at his high command! 

He breatheth — and a tempest shakes the sea; 

He speaketh — and the clouds reply in thunder; 

He gazeth — from his glance the sunbeams flee; 

He moveth — Earthquakes rend the world asunder. 
Beneath his footsteps the Volcanoes rise; 

His shadow is the Pestilence: his path lO 

The comets herald through the crackling skies; 

And Planets turn to ashes at his wrath. 

To him War offers daily sacrifice; 

To him Death pays his tribute; Life is his. 

With all its Infinite of agonies — 

And his the Spirit of whatever is! 

Enter the Destinies and Nemesis. 

First Destiny. Glory to Arimanes! on the earth 
His power increaseth — both my sisters did 
His bidding, nor did I neglect my duty! 

Second Destiny. Glory to Arimanes! we who bow 20 

The necks of men, bow down before his throne! 

Third Destiny. Glory to Arimanes! we await His nod! 

Nemesis. Sovereign of Sovereigns! we are thine, 

And all that liveth, more or less, is ours, 

And most things wholly so; still to increase 
Our power, increasing thine, demands our care, 

And we are vigilant. Thy late commands 
Have been fulfilled to the utmost. 

Enter Manfred. 

A Spirit. W’hat is here? 

A mortal! — ^Thou most rash and fatal wretch. 

Bow down and worship! 
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Second Spirit, I do know the man — 30 

A Magian of great power, and fearful skill! 

Third Spirit. Bow down and worship, slave! — ^What, know'st 
thou not 

Thine and our Sovereign? — ^Tremble, and obey! 

All the Spirits. Prostrate thyself, and thy eondenmed elay. 
Child of the Earth! or dread the wt rst. 

Manfred. I know it; 

And yet ye see I kneel not. 

Fourth Spirit. ’TwiH be taught thee. 

Manfred. ’Tis taught already; — ^many a night on the earth. 

On the bare ground, have I bowed down my faee. 

And strewed my head with ashes; I have known 

The fulness of humiliation — ^for 40 

I sunk before my vain despair, and knelt 

To my own desolation. 

Fifth Spirit. Dost thou dare 

Refuse to Arimancs on his throne 
What the whole earth accords, beholding not 
The terror of his Glory? — Crouch! I say. 

Manfred. Bid him bow doum to that which is above him. 

The overruling Infinite — the Maker 

Who made him not for worship — let him kneel, 

And we will kneel together. 

The Spirits. Crush the worm! 

Tear him in pieces! — 

First Destiny. Hence! Avaunt! — ^he’s mine. so 

Prince of the Powers invisible! This man 
Is of no common order, as his port 
And presence here denote: his sufferings 
Have been of an immortal nature — like 
Our owTi; his knowledge, and his powers and will. 

As far as is compatible with clay. 

Which clogs the ethereal essence, have been such 
As clay hath seldom borne; his aspirations 
Have been beyond the dwellers of the earth. 

And they have only taught him what we know — ao 

That knowledge is not happiness, and science 
But an exchange of ignorance for that 
WTiich is another kind of ignorance. 

This is not all — the passions, attributes 

Of Earth and Heaven, from which no power nor being. 

Nor breath from the worm upwards is exempt. 
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Have pierced his heart; and in their consequence 
Made him a thing — ^which — who pity not. 

Yet pardon those who pity. He is mine — 

And thine- it may be; be it so, or not — 70 

No other Spirit in this region hath 
A soul like his — or pov^ cv upon his soul. 

Nemesis. What doth ho here then? 

First Destiny. Let him answer that. 

Manfred. Ye know what I have known; and without power 
I could not be amongst yc: but there are 
Powers deeper still beyond — I cc^nie in quest 
Of such, to answer unto \\'h: t I sc'ek. 

Nemesis. What woiild’st thon? 

Manfred. Thon canst not reply to me. 

Call up the dead — my qr.eslien is for them. 

Nemesis. Great Arimeiues, doth thy will avouch 60 

The wishes of this mortalP 
Arimanes. Yea. 

Nemesis. Whom wouldst thou 

Unchamel? 

Manfred. One without a tomb — call up 

Astarte. 


Nemesis. 

Shadow! or Spirit! 

Whatever thou art. 

Which still doth inherit 
The \\hole or a pait 
Of the form of thy birth, 

Ot the mould of thy clay. 

Which returned to the earth, 90 

Rc-appear to the day! 

Bear what thou borest. 

The heart and the fonn. 

And the aspect thou worest 
Redeem from the worm. 

Appear! — Appear! — Appear! 

Who sent thee there requires thee here! 

\The Phantom of Asi'arte rises and stands in 
the midst. 

Manfred. Can this be death? there’s bloom upon her cheek; 
But now I see it is no living hue. 
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But a strange hectic — ^like the unnatural red loo 

Which Autumn plants upon the perished leaf. 

It is the samel Oh, God! that I should dread 
To look upon the same — Astartc! — ^No, 

I cannot speak to her — hut bid her speak — 

Forgive me or condemn me. 

Neaiesis. 

By the Power which hath broken 
The grave which enthralled thee. 

Speak to him who hath spoken. 

Or those who have called thee! 

Manfred. She is silent. 

And in that silence I am more than answered. lio 

Nemesis. My power extends no further. Prince of Air! 

It rests with thee alone— command her voice. 

Arimanes. Spirit— obey this sceptre! 

Nemesis. Silent still! 

She is not of our order, but belongs 

To the other powers. Mortal! thy quest is vain, 

And we are baffled also. 

Manfred. Hear me, hear me — 

Astarte! my beloved! speak to me: 

I have so much endured — so much endure — 

Look on me! the grave hath not changed thee more 

Than I am changed for Thee. Thou lovedst me 120 

Too much, as I loved thee: we were not made 

To torture thus each other — ^though it were 

The deadliest sin to love as we have loved. 

Say that thou loath’st me not — that I do bear 
This punishment for both — that thou wilt bo 
One of the blessed — and that I shall die; 

For hitherto all hateful things conspire 

To bind me in existence — in a life 

Which makes me shrink from Immortality — 

A future like the past. I cannot rest. 130 

I know not what I ask, nor what I seek: 

I feel but what thou art, and what I am; 

And I would hear yet once before I perish 
The voice which was my music — speak to me! 

For I have called on thee in the still night, 
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Startled the slumbering birds from the hushed boughs. 

And woke the mountain wolves, and made the caves 
Acquainted with thy vainly echoed name, 

Which answered me — many things answered me — 

Spirits and men — but thou wert silent all. 140 

Yet speak to me! I have out watched the stars. 

And gazed o*er heaven in vain in search of thee. 

Speak to me! I have wandered o’er the earth, 

And never found thy likeness — Speak to me! 

Look on the fiends around — ^they feel for me; 

I fear them not, and feel for thee alone. 

Speak to me! though it be in wrath; — ^but say — 

I reck not what — but let me hear thee once — 

This once — once more! 

Phantom of Astarte. Manfred! 

Manfred, Say on, say on — 

I live but in the sound — it is thy voice! 150 

Phantom. Manfred! to-morrow ends thine earthly ills. 
Farewell! 

Manfred. Yet one word more — ^am I forgiven? 

Phantom. Farewell! 

Manfred. Say, shall we meet again? 

Phantom. Farewell! 

Manfred. One word for mercy! Say ihou lovest me. 

Phantom. Manfred! 

[The Spirit of Astarte disappears. 
Nemesis. She’s gone, and will not be recalled: 

Her words will be fulfilled. Return to the earth. 

A Spirit. He is convulsed — This is to be a mortal. 

And seek the things beyond mortality. 

Another Spirit. Yet, see, ht' mastereth himself, and makes 
His torture tributary to his will. 160 

Had he been one of us, he would have made 
An awful Spirit. 

Nemesis. Hast them further question 
Of our great sovereign, or his worshippers? 

Manfred. None. 

Nemesis. Then, for a time, farewell. 

Manfred. We meet then! Where? On the earth? — 

Even as thou wilt; and for the grace accorded 
I now depart a debtor. Fare ye well! 

[Exit Manfred. 

(Scene closes.) 
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ACT III 

Scene I — A Hall in the Castle of Manfred, 

Manfred and Herman. 

Manfred, What is the hour? 

Herman. It wants but one till sunset, 

And promises a lovely twilight. 

Manfred. Say, 

Are all things so disposed of in the tower 
As I directed? 

Herman. All, my Lord, are ready: 

Here is the key and casket. 

Manfred. It is well: 

Thou mayst retire. [Exit Herman. 

Manfred {alone). There is a calm upon me — 

Inexplicable stillness! which till now 
Did not belong to what I knew of life. 

If that I did not know Philosophy 

To be of all our vanities the motliest, 10 

The merest woid that ever fooled the ear 
From out the schoolman’s jargon, I should deem 
The golden secret, the sought “Kalon,” found. 

And seated in my soul. It will not last. 

But it is well to have known it, tliough but once: 

It hath enlarged my thoughts with a new sense. 

And I within my tablets would note dowm 
That there is such a feeling. Who is there? 

Re-enter Herman. 

Herman. My Lord, the Abbot of St. Maurice craves 
To greet your presence. 

Enter the Abbot of St. Maurice. 

Abbot. Peace be with Count Manfred! 20 

Manfred. Thanks, holy father! welcome to these walls; 

Thy presence honours them, and blesseth those 
Who dwell within them. 
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Abbot. Would it were so, Countl — 

But I would fain confer with thee alone. 

Manfred. Herman, retire. — ^What would my reverend guest? 

Abbot. Thus, without prelude: — ^Age and zeal — ^my office — 
And good intent must plead my privilege; 

Our near, though not acquainted neighbourhood. 

May also be my herald. Rumours strange. 

And of unholy nature, are abroad, 

And busy with thy name — a noble name 
For centuries: may he who bears it now 
Transmit it unimpaired! 

Manfred. Proceed, — I listen. 

Abbot. 'Tis said thou boldest converse with the things 
Which are forbidden to the search of man; 

That with the dwellers of the dark abodes. 

The many evil and unheavenly spirits 
Which walk the valley of the Shade of Death, 

Thou communest. I know that with mankind, 

Thy fellows in creation, thou dost rarely 40 

Exchange thy thoughts, and that thy solitude 
Is as an Anchorite’s — ^were it but holy. 

Manfred. And what are they who (lo avouch these things? 

Abbot. My pious brethren — ^the scared peasantry — 

Even thy own vassals — ^who do look on thee 
With most unquiet eyes. Thy life’s in peril! 

Manfred. Take it. 

Abbot. I come to save, and not destroy: 

I would not pry into thy secret soul; 

But if these things be sooth, there still is time 

For penitence and pity: reconcile thee so 

With the true church, and through the church to Heaven 

Manfred. I hear thee. This is my reply — whate’er 
I may have been, or am, doth rest between 
Heaven and myself — I shall not choose a mortal 
To be my mediator — Have I sinned 
Against your ordinances? prove and punish! 

Abbot. My son! T did not speak of pimishment. 

But penitence and pardon, — ^with thyself 
The choice of such remains — and for the last. 

Our institutions and our strong belief so 

Have given me power to smooth the path from sin 
To hi^er hope and better thoughts; the first 
I leave to Heaven, — ^“Vengeance is mine alone!” 
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So saith the Lord, and with all humbleness 
His servant echoes back the awful word. 

Manfred, Old man! there is no power in holy men. 

Nor charm in prayer, nor purijFying form 
Of penitence, nor outward look, nor fast. 

Nor agony — ^nor, greater than all these. 

The innate tortures of that deep Despair, 70 

Which is Remorse without the fear of Hell, 

But all in all sufficient to itself 

Would make a hell of Heaven — can exorcise 

From out the unbounded spirit the quick sense 

Of its own sins — ^wrongs — sufferance — and revenge 

Upon itself; there is no future pang 

Can deal that justice on the self-condemned 

He deals on his own soul. 

Abbot, All this is well; 

For this will pass away, and be succeeded 

By an auspicious hope, which shall look up 80 

With calm assurance to that blessed place. 

Which all who seek may win, whatever be 
Their earthly errors, so they be atoned: 

And the commencement of atonement is 
The sense of its necessity. Say on — 

And all our church can teach thee shall be taught; 

And all we can absolve thee shall be pardoned. 

Manfred. When Rome’s sixth Emperor was near his last. 

The victim of a self-inflicted wound. 

To shun the torments of a public death 90 

From senates once his slaves, a certain soldier. 

With show of loyal pity, would have stanched 
The gushing throat with his officious robe; 

The dying Roman thrust him back, and said — 

Some empire still in his expiring glance — 

"It is too late — ^is this fidelity?” 

Abbot. And what of this? 

Manfred. I answer with the Roman — 

"It is too late!” 

Abbot. It never can be so, 

To reconcile thyself with thy own soul, 

And thy own soul with Heaven. Hast thou no hope? lOO 

'Tis strange — even those who do despair above. 

Yet shape themselves some fantasy on earth. 

To which frail twig they cling, like drowning men. 
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Manfred, Aye — ^fatherl I have had those early visions. 

And noble aspirations in my youth, 

To make my own the mind of other men. 

The enlightener of nations; and to rise 
I knew not whither — ^it might be to fall; 

But fall, even as the mountain-cataract. 

Which having leapt from its more dazzling height, iio 

Even in the foaming strength of its abyss, 

(Which casts up misty columns that become 
Clouds raining from the re-ascended skies,) 

Lies low but mighty still. — But this is past. 

My thoughts mistook themselves. 

Abbot. And wherefore so? 

Manfred, I could not tame my nature down; for he 
Must serve who fain would sway; and soothe, and sue. 

And watch all time, and pry into all place. 

And be a living Lie, who would become 

A mighty thing amongst the mean — and such 120 

The mass are; I disdained to mingle with 
A herd, though to be leader — ^and of wolves. 

The lion is alone, and so am I. 

Abbot. And why not live and act with other men? 

Manfred. Because my nature was averse from life; 

And yet not cruel; for I would not make, 

But find a desolation. Like the Wind, 

The red-hot bieath of the most lone Simoom, 

Which dwells but in the deseit, and sweeps o’er 

The barren sands which bear no shrubs to blast, 130 

And revels o’er their wild and arid waves. 

And seeketh not, so that it is not sought. 

But being met is deadly, — suc'h hath been 
The course of my existence; but there cam© 

Things in my path which are no more. 

Abbot. AlasI 

I 'gin to fear that thou art past all tiid 
From me and from my calling; yet so young, 

I still would 

Manfred. Look on me! there is an order 

Of mortals on the earth, who do become 

Old in their youth, and die ere middle age, 140 

Without the violence of warlike death; 

Some perishing of pleasure — some of study — 

Some worn with toil, some of mere weariness,— 
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Some of disease — ^and some insanity — 

And some of withered, or of broken hearts; 

For this last is a malady which slays 
More than are numbered in the lists of Fate, 

Taking all shapes, and bearing many names. 

Look upon me! for even of all these things 

Have I partaken; and of all these things iso 

One were enough; then wonder not that I 

Am what I am, but that I ever was. 

Or having been, that I am still on earth. 

Abbot. Yet, hear me still 

Manfred. Old man! I do respect 

Thine order, and revere thine years; I deem 
Thy purpose pious, but it is in vain: 

Think me not churlish; I would spare thyself. 

Far more than me, in shunning at this time 
All further colloquy — and so — farewell. 

[Exit Manfred. 

Abbot. This should have been a noble creature: ho leo 

Hath all the energy which would have made 
A goodly frame of glorious elements. 

Had they been isely mingled; as it is. 

It is an awful chaos — Light and Darkness — 

And mind and dust — and passions and pure thoughts 
Mixed, and contending without end or order, — 

All dormant or destructive. He will perisli — 

And yet he must not — I will try once more, 

For such are worth redemption; and my duty 

Is to dare all things for a righteous end. 170 

ril follow him — but cautiously, though surely. 

[Exit Abbot. 


Scene II — Another Chamber. 

Manfred and Herman. 

Herman. My lord, you bade me wait on you at sunset: 

He sinks behind the mountain. 

Manfred. Doth he so? 

I will look on him. 

[Manfred advances to the Window of the Hall. 
Glorious Orb! the idol 
Of early nature, and the vigorous race 
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Of undiseased mankind, the giant sons 
Of the embrace of Angels, with a sex 
More beautiful than they, which did draw down 
The erring Spirits who can ne’er return. — 

Most glorious Orbl that wert a worship, ere 

The mystery of thy making was revealed! lo 

Thou earliest minister of the Almighty, 

Which gladdened, on their mountain tops, the hearts 
Of the Chaldean shepherds, till they poured 
Themselves in orisons! Thou material God! 

And representative of the Unknown — 

Who chose thee for his shadow! Thou chief Star! 

Centre of many stars! which mak’st our earth 

Endurable, and temperest the hues 

And hearts of all who walk within thy rays! 

Sire of the seasons! Monarch of the climes, 20 

And those who dwell in them! for near or far. 

Our inborn spirits have a tint of thee 
Even as our outward aspects; — thou dost rise. 

And shine, and set in glory. Fare thee well! 

I ne’er shall see thee more. As my first glance 
Of love and wonder was for thee, then take 
My latest look: thou wilt not beam on one 
To whom the gifts of liie and warmth have been 
Of a more fatal nature. He is gone — 

I follow. [Exit Manfred. 

Scene III — The Motiniaim — The Castle of Manfred at some 
distance — A Terrace before a Tower, — Time, Twilight. 

Herman, Manuel, and other dependants of Manfred. 

Herman, ’Tis strange enough! night after night, for years. 

He hath pursued long vigils in this tower. 

Without a witness. I have been within it, — 

So have we all been oft-times; but from it. 

Or its contents, it were impossible 

To draw conclusions absolute, of aught 

His studies tend to. To be sure, there is 

One chamber where none enter: I would give 

The fee of what I have to come these three years. 

To pore upon its mysteries. 

Manuel. ’Twere dangerous; lo 
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Content thyself with what thou know’st already. 

Herman. Ah! Manuel! thou art elderly and wise, 

And couldst say much; thou hast dwelt within the castle — 

How many years is’t? 

Manuel. Ere Count Manfred's birth, 

I served his father, whom he nought resembles. 

Herman. There be more sons in like predicament! 

But wherein do they differ? 

Manuel. I speak not 

Of features or of form, but mind and habits; 

Count Sigismund was proud, but gay and free, — 

A warrior and a reveller; he dwelt not 20 

With books and solitude, nor made the night 
A gloomy vigil, but a festal time. 

Merrier than day; he did not walk the rocks 
And forests like a wolf, nor turn aside 
From men and their delights. 

Herman. Beshrew the hour. 

But those were jocund times! I would that such 
Would visit the old walls again; they look 
As if they had forgotten them. 

Manuel. These wjills 

Must change their chieftain first. Oh! I have seen 
Some strange things in them, Herman. 

Herman. Come, be friendly; 30 

Ht late me some to while away our watch ; 

^\e heard thcc darkly speak of an event 
*.'^hich happened hereabouts, by this same tower. 

Manuel. That was a night indeed! I do remember 
r vas twilight, as it may be now, and .such 
Vnother evening: — ^yon red cloud, which rests 
On Eigher's pinnacle, so rested then, — 

So like that it might be the same; the wind 

Was faint and gusty, and the mountain snows 

Degan to glitter with the climbing moon; 40 

Count Manfred was, as now, within his tower, — 

How occupied, we knew not, but with him 
The sole companion of his wanderings 
And watchings — ^her, whom of all earthly things 
That lived, the only thing he seemed to love, — 

As he, indeed, by blood was bound to do, 

The Lady Astarte, his- 


Hush! who comes here? 
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Enter the Abbot. 

Abbot, Where is your master? 

Herman. Yonder in the tower. 

Abbot, 1 must speak with him. 

Manuel. 'Tis impossible; 

He is most private, and must not be thus 50 

Intruded on. 

Abbot, Upon myself I take 
The forfeit of my fault, if fault there be — 

But I must see him. 

Herman. Thou hast seen him once 

This eve already. 

Abbot. Herman! I command thee, 

Knock, and apprize the Count of my approach. 

Herman. We dare not. 

Abbot. Then it seems I must be herald 

Of my own purpose. 

Manuel. Reverend father, stop — 

I pray you pause. 

Abbot. Why so? 

Manuel. But step this way. 

And I will tell you further. [Exeunt, 

Scene IV — Interior of the Tower. 

Manfbed alone. 

The stars are forth, the moon above the tops 
Of the snow-shining mountains. — Beautiful! 

I linger yet with Nature, for the Night 
Hath been to me a more familiar face 
Than that of man; and in her starry shade 
Of dim and solitary loveliness, 

I learned the language of another world. 

I do remember me, that in my youth. 

When I was wandering, — upon such a night 
I stood within the Coliseum’s wall, 10 

'Midst the chief relics of almighty Rome; 

The trees which grew along the broken arches 
Waved dark in the blue midnight, and the stars 
Shone through the rents of ruin; from afar 
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rhe watch-dog bayed beyond the Tiber; and 
More near from out the Caesar s palace came 
The owl's long cry, and, interruptedly. 

Of distant sentinels the fitful song 
Begun and died upon the gentle wind. 

Some cypresses beyond the time-worn breach 20 

Appeared to skirt the horizon, yet they stood 
Within a bowshot. Where the Ca.‘sars dwelt. 

And dwell the tuneless birds of night, amidst 
A grove which springs through levelled battlements. 

And twines its roots with the imperial hearths, 

Ivy usurps the laurel's place of giowth; — 

But the gladiators’ bloody Circus stands, 

A noble wreck in ruinous perfection. 

While Caesar’s chambers, and the Augustan halls, 

Grovel on earth in indistinct decay. — 60 

And thou didst shine, thou rolling Moon, upon 
All this, and cast a wide and tender light. 

Which softened down the hoar austerity 
Of rugged desolation, and filled up. 

As 'twere anew, the gaps of centuries; 

Leaving that beautiful which still was so, 

And making that which was not — till the place 
Became religion, and the heart ran o’er 
With silent worship of the Great of old, — 

The dead, but sceptred. Sovereigns, who still rule 40 

Our spirits from their urns. 

'Twas such a night I 

'Tis strange that I recall it at this time; 

But I have found our thoughts take wildest flight 
Even at the moment when they should array 
Themselves in pensive order. 

Enter the Abbot. 

Abbot. My good LordI 

1 crave a second grace for this approach; 

But yet let not my humble zeal offend 
By its abruptness — all it hath of ill 
Recoils on me; its good in the effect 

May light upon your head— could I say heart — so 

Could I touch that, with words or prayers, I should 
Recall a noble spirit which hath wandered, 
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But is not yet all lost. 

Manfred. Thou know’st me not; 

My days are numbered, and my deeds recorded: 

Retire, or 'twill be dangerous — ^Awayl 

Abbot. Thou dost not mean to menace me? 

Manfred. Not I! 

I simply tell thee peril is at hand. 

And would preserve thee. 

Abbot. What dost thou mean? 

Manfred. Look there! 

What dost thou sec? 

Abbot. Nothing. 

Manfred. Look there, I say. 

And steadfastly; — ^now tell me what thou see'st? cr. 

Abbot. That which should shake me, — but I fear it not; 

I see a dusk and awful figure rise, 

Like an infernal god, fiom out the earth; 

His face wrapt in a mantle, and his form 
Robed as with angry clouds: he stands between 
Thyself and me — but I do fear him not. 

Manfred. Thou hast no cause — ^he shall not harm thee — ^but 
His sight may shock thine old limbs into palsy. 

I say to thee — Retire! 

Abbot. And I reply — 

Never — till I have battled with this fiend: — to 

What doth he here? 

Manfred. Why — aye — ^what doth he here? 

I did not send for him, — ^he is unbidden. 

Abbot. Alas! lost Mortal! what with guests like these 
Hast thou to do? I tiemble for thy sake; 

Why doth he gaze on thee, ‘ind thou on him? 

Ah! he unveils his aspect: on his brow 
The thunder-scars arc graven; from his eye 
Glares forth the immortality of Hell — 

Avaunt! — 

Manfred. Pronounce — ^what is thy mission? 

Spirit. Come! 

Abbot. What art thou, unknown being? answer! — speak! 80 

Spirit. The genius of this mortal. — Come! 'tis time. 

Manfred. I am prepared for all things, but deny 
The Power which summons me. Who sent thee here? 

Spirit. Thou'lt know anon — Come! come! 

Manfred. I have commanded 
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Things of an essence greater far than thine. 

And striven with thy masters. Get thee hencel 
Spirit, Mortal! thine hour is come — Away! I say. 

Manfred. I knew, and know my hour is come, but not 
To render up my soul to such as thee: 

Away! I’ll die as I have lived — alone. 90 

Spirit. Then I must summon up my brethren. — Rise! 

[Other Spirits rise up. 

Abbot. Avaunt! ye evil ones! — ^Avaunt! I say, — 

Ye have no power where Piety hath power. 

And I do charge ye in the name — 

Spirit. Old man! 

We know ourselves, our mission and thine order; 

Waste not thy holy words on idle uses — 

It were in vain: this man is forfeited. 

Once more — ^I summon him — Away! Away! 

Manfred. I do defy ye, — though I feel my soul 
Is ebbing from me, yet I do defy ye; loo 

Nor will I hence, while I have earthly breath 
To breathe my scorn upon ye — earthly strength 
To wrestle, though with spirits; what ye take 
Shall be ta’en Umb by limb. 

Spirit. Reluctant mortal! 

Is this the Magian who would so pervade 
The world invisible, and make himself 
Almost our equal? Can it be that thou 
Art thus in love with life? the very life 
Which made thee wretched? 

Manfred. Thou false fiend, thou liest! 

My life is in its last hour, — that I know, i lo 

Nor would redeem a moment of that hour; 

I do not combat against Death, but thee 
And thy surrounding angels; my past power 
Was purchased by no compact with thy crew. 

But by superior science — penance, daring. 

And length of watching, strength of mind, and skill 
In knowledge of our Fathers — ^when the earth 
Saw men and spirits walking side by side. 

And gave ye no supremacy: I stand 
Upon my strength — ^I do defy — deny — 

Spurn back, and scorn ye! — 

Spirit. But thy many crimes 

Have made thee 
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Manfred. What are they to such as thee? 

Must crimes be punished but by other crimes. 

And greater criminals? — Back to thy hell! 

Thou hast no power upon me, that I feel; 

Thou never shalt possess me, that I know: 

What I have done is done; I bear within 
A torture which could nothing gain from thine: 

The Mind which is immortal makes itself 

Requital for its good or evil thoughts, — 130 

Is its own origin of ill and end — 

And its own place and time: its innate sense. 

When stripped of this mortality, derives 
No colour from the fleeting things without. 

But is absorbed in sufferance or in joy. 

Bom from the knowledge of its own desert. 

Thou didst not tempt me, and thou couldst not tempt me; 

I have not been thy dupe, nor am thy prey — 

But was own destroyer, and will be 

My own hereafter. — Back, ye baffled fiends! 140 

The hand of Death is on me — ^but not yours! 

[The Demons disappear. 

Abbot. Alas! how pale thou art — ^thy lips are white — 

And thy breast heaves — and in thy gasping throat 
The accents rattle: Give thy prayers to Heaven — 

Pray — albeit but in thought, — ^but die not thus. 

Manfred. 'Tis over — my dull eyes can fix thee not; 

But all things swim around me, and the earth 
Heaves as it were beneath me. Fare thee well — 

Give me thy hand. 

Abbot. Cold — cold — even to the heart — 

But yet one prayer — Alas! how fares it with thee? 150 

Manfred. Old man! ’tis not so difficult to die. 

[Manfred expires. 

Abbot. He’s gone — ^his soul hath ta’en its earthless flight; 
Whither? I dread to think — ^but he is gone. 

[First pubh, June 16, 1817.] 
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